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The  regular  meetings  of  the  Board  are  held  on  the  second  and  fourth  Mondays 
of  each  month  at  7:30  o'clock  P.  M. 


PRESIDENTS  REPORT. 


SCHOOL  PROPERTY. 

The  property  owned  by  the  School  City  of  Fort  Wayne  con- 
sists of  one  High  School  and  fifteen  Ward  or  District  Schools. 
The  buildings  are  named  below  with  an  estimate  of  the  value  of 
each,  including-  value  of  grounds  and  equipment : 

High    School $  75,000  00 

Jefferson    School    30^300  00 

Clay    School    42,300  00 

Hoagland    School    50,000  00 

Hanna  School    20,250  00 

Washington    School    23,250  00 

Bloomingdale  School    26,750  00 

Harmer   School    3l>350  °o 

Miner   School    25,000  00 

Holton  Ave.  School    20,000  00 

Nebraska  School    25,000  00 

McCulloch    School    *3>75°  °° 

Hamilton  School    32,000  00 

Franklin    School    13,700  00 

Lakeside  School    22,350  00 

South  Wayne  School    T4>35°  °o 

Total    $465,350  00 

Within  the  last  five  years  the  following  buildings  have  been 
erected  or  enlarged  : 

Lakeside    School    Eight  Rooms 

South  Wayne   School    Four  Rooms 

High   School   Addition    Four  Rooms 

Holton   Avenue    Addition    Four  Rooms 

Hoagland    School    Twelve  Rooms 

Hamilton   Addition    Four  Rooms 

Nebraska   Addition    Four  Rooms 
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The  Hoagland  School,  one  of  the  most  elegant  schools  in  the 
state,  was  erected  upon  the  site  of  the  old  Hoagland  School — a 
frame  building  of  twelve  small  rooms — and  while  adding  nothing 
in  number  to  the  school  accommodation,  yet  added  much  in  point 
of  size  of  rooms  and  immeasurably  to  the  convenience,  safety,  and 
sanitary  conditions. 

The  others  were  all  a  direct  addition  in  number  to  the  school 
accommodations  of  the  city. 

IMPROVEMENTS. 

Much  has  been  done  in  the  way  of  improvements  to  buildings 
and  grounds  within  the  time  covered  by  this  report.  Obsolete  heat- 
ing apparatus  has  been  removed,  and  improved  heating  and  ventil- 
ating apparatus  substituted  in  a  number  of  the  buildings ;  school 
yards  have  been  graded  and  sodded,  and  trees  have  been  planted ; 
sidewalks  constructed ;  useless  and  dilapidated  fences  removed  and 
all  necessary  repairs  made. 

The  present  Board  have  adopted  the  policy  of  taking  two  or 
more  of  the  school  buildings  each  year  and  within  the  long  summer 
vacation  putting  them  through  a  thorough  course  of  repair  to  the 
end  that  for  a  term  of  years,  but  little  will  be  needed  to  be  done  in 
such  buildings. 

In  accordance  with  this  policy  the  Harmer,  Hanna,  Washing- 
ton, Franklin  and  Miner  buildings  have  been  repaired  within  the 
last  two  years,  and  the  walls  of  all  the  school  rooms  and  corridors 
tinted,  or  papered  where  the  walls  were  not  fit  for  such  treatment. 

The  walls  and  ceilings  of  the  school  rooms  and  corridors  of  the 
Clay.  Hoagland  and  Lakeside  buildings  have  also  been  tinted.  The 
addition  of  new  rooms  to  the  Hamilton  and  Nebraska  schools  made 
necessary  the  re-decorating  of  the  walls  and  ceilings  in  the  old  part 
of  each  building.  The  pursuance  of  this  policy  will  soon  put  all  the 
school  property  into  excellent  condition. 

NEW  HIGH  SCHOOL  BUILDING. 

The  present  High  School  building  was  erected  in  1868.  Hav- 
ing become  entirely  inadequate  to  the  needs  of  the  school,  in  1898, 
an  addition  was  built  which  afforded  some  relief.  But  the  fact  re- 
mained that  the  building  was  not  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  modern 
High   School.     The  matter  of  a  new  High   School  Building  had 
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been  under  discussion  for  some  years,  but  in  1900  it  assumed  defin- 
ite shape  in  the  minds  of  the  School  Board. 

The  ordinary  revenues  of  the  Board  were  felt  to  be  inadequate 
to  the  erection  of  a  building  such  as  would  be  requisite  to  the 
growing  needs  of  this  department  of  the  schools.  The  opinion  of 
the  law  firm  of  Barrett  &  Morris  was  sought  as  to  the  power  of  the 
Board  to  incur  indebtedness  for  the  purchase  of  the  necessary 
grounds  and  the  erection  of  a  building  thereon.  The  opinion  was 
that  special  legislation  would  be  needed  to  authorize  such  a  pro- 
ceeding. In  accordance  with  this  opinion  a  bill  was  prepared  and 
introduced  into  the  House  of  Representatives  by  Hon.  Geo.  W. 
Loutitt  and  a  like  bill  into  the  Senate  by  Hon.  Geo.  V.  Kell. 

The  bill  authorized  the  issue  of  the  bonds  of  the  School  City 
of  Fort  Wayne  to  an  amount  not  to  exceed  $125,000.00,  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  sale  thereof  to  be  used  in  the  purchase  of  grounds  and 
the  erection  thereon  of  a  High  School  and  Manual  Training  School 
Building.  The  House  bill  was  passed  and  substituted  for  the  Sen- 
ate bill  and  in  due  course  received  the  signature  of  the  Governor  and 
became  a  law.  Under  this  Act,  the  Board  proceeded  to  secure  suit- 
able grounds  for  the  building. 

The  present  High  School  site  has,  by  the  growth  of  the  city, 
become  surrounded  by  business  houses  and  on  this  account  has  for 
some  years  been  unsuitable  for  school  purposes.  It  was  decided  to 
locate  the  new  building  at  some  distance  from  the  business  center 
of  the  city.  After  a  somewhat  protracted  negotiation  a  lot,  320  feet 
in  length  by  150  feet  in  width,  was  secured  from  Miss  Margaret  V. 
Hamilton,  said  lot  lying  between  Lewis  and  Montgomery  streets 
and  on  Ban*  street,  being  the  eastern  portion  of  the  Hamilton  home- 
stead. The  location  is  extremely  desirable  and  the  owner  was  re- 
luctant to  part  with  it  owing  to  the  associations  clustering  about  it. 
But  it  being  by  far  the  most  suitable  place  for  the  High  School, 
Miss  Hamilton  waived  her  objections  in  deference  to  the  public 
good  and  the  cause  of  education,  and  the  sale  was  consummated. 
The  price  paid  was  $25,000.00.  In  addition  to  the  150  feet  in  width 
of  the  lot,  the  use  of  a  strip  10  feet  wide  for  passage  way  is  also 
granted  the  Board. 

The  Board  decided  to  issue  31-2  per  cent,  bonds  to  the  amount 
of  $125,000.00,  and  succeeded  in  selling  the  bonds  at  a  handsome 
premium,  receiving  $127,715.00  for  the  bonds.  Said  bonds  are  pay- 
able as  follows : 
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Five  bonds  of  One  Thousand  Dollars  each,  due  October  ist, 
1906,  and  five  of  said  bonds  of  One  Thousand  Dollars  each,  are 
due  and  payable  October  ist,  of  each  and  every  year  thereafter,  up 
to  and  including  October  ist,  1920,  and  the  remaining  fifty  of  said 
bonds  of  One  Thousand  Dollars  each  are  due  and  payable  October 
ist,  1 921. 

Mr.  Chas.  R.  Weatherhogg,  was  selected  as  Architect  and  pro- 
ceeded to  plan  the  building,  of  which  a  picture,  as  it  will  be,  appears 
in  this  Report.  Thus  after  many  years  of  work  under  difficulties, 
the  Fort  Wayne  High  School  will,  in  the  near  future,  be  located  in 
a  new  building  erected  and  equipped  upon  modern  high  school 
ideas. 

FUTURE  NEEDS. 

The  city  while  in  the  main  well  provided  with  ward  buildings 
affording  sufficient  accommodation  for  present  needs  must  look  for- 
ward to  replacing,  in  the  near  future,  the  old  Jefferson  Building 
with  a  modern  School  Building. 

The  Hanna  Building  is  not  well  adapted  for  school  purposes 
and  it  was  decided  upon  careful  inspection  that  the  changes  neces- 
sary to  transform  it  into  a  fairly  good  school  building  would  cost 
more  than  the  results  would  be  worth — nearly  as  much  as  would 
be  the  cost  of  a  new  structure. 

The  location  also  is  not  well  adapted  for  school  purposes — its 
nearness  to  the  noise  of  large  work  shops  causing  confusion.  It  is 
advisable  that  ground  be  acquired  farther  south  and  a  new  and 
modern  building  be  erected  thereon  as  soon  as  practicable.  Mean- 
while the  tepairs  made  during  the  summer  vacation  will  render  it 
as  comfortable  as  is  possible  until  the  city  shall  be  able  to  provide 
a  new  building. 

THE  PUBLIC  LIBRARY. 

In  July  1898  the  Board  purchased  of  Eliza  J.  Brackenridge  the 
property  on  the  Southwest  corner  of  Wayne  and  Webster  Streets 
for  Library  purposes,  the  purchase  price  being  $14,000.00.  The 
entire  cost  of  the  property,  including  interest  on  deferred  payments, 
was  $14,724.86.  Of  this  amount  $7,518.89  was  turned  over  by  the 
treasurers  of  the  School  Board  as  interest  upon  current  School 
Fund  deposits.  The  remainder  was  paid  from  the  Library  Fund 
proper. 
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Early  in  the  year,  the  Woman's  Club  League  addressed  a  com- 
munication to  Hon.  Andrew  Carnegie  regarding  a  donation  for 
the  purpose  of  erecting  a  Public  Library  Building  in  Fort  Wayne, 
the  result  being  a  proposal  made  by  Mr.  Carnegie  to  the  Mayor  and 
City  Council  to  give  to  the  City  of  Fort  Wayne  $75,000.00  for  the 
erection  of  a  Public  Library  Building  conditioned  on  the  City  agree- 
ing to  furnish*  a  site  for  said  building  and  to  guarantee  to  raise  an 
annual  fund  of  not  less  than  $7,500.00  for  the  maintenance  of  such 
library.  The  Council  referred  the  matter  to  the  School  Board,  as 
the  legal  custodians  of  the  Public  Library,  and  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Board  held  March  25,  1901,  the  Board  pledged  itself  to  furnish  a 
library  site  and  also  to  provide  the  annual  income  required.  The 
donation  of  Mr.  Carnegie  was  thereupon  accepted  and  Mr.  Alfred 
Grindle  selected  as  the  Architect  of  the  new  Library  Building.  The 
Board  decided  to  build  the  new  building  upon  the  Library  grounds 
already  owned  by  the  Board  at  the  corner  of  Wayne  and  Webster 
Streets.  The  plans  for  the  structure,  of  which  a  cut  will  be  found 
in  this  Report,  were  completed  and  the  contract  has  been  let  to  Mr. 
Wm.  Geake  and  in  the  near  future  Fort  Wayne  will  be  able  to  boast 
of  a  beautiful  and  commodious  Public  Library  Building. 

ALLEN  HAMILTON, 

President. 
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TREASURER'S    REPORT. 


Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  Aug-,  i,  1901.. 

ACCOUNT  OF  SCHOOL  REVENUE  FOR  TUITION. 

Amount  of  Revenue  for  Tuition  on  hand 

July  31,   1900 $  49*957  79 

January   Distribution — Local    12,096  93 

January    Distribution — Common     Schoo  1 

Revenue   23,922  59 

July   Distribution — Local    I5>125  02 

July    Distribution — Common    School.  .  .  .  31,046  40 

Miscellaneous   Tuition   Receipts    1,921   50 

$  134,070  23 

EXPENDITURES. 
Salaries  of  Teachers $     84,384  81 

On  hand  July  31,  1901 49,685  42 

ACCOUNT  OF  SPECIAL  SCHOOL  REVENUE. 

Amount  on  hand  July  31,   1900 $     33,881   56 

Special  School  revenue  received  and  due 
from  County  Treasurer  between  July 
31,  1900  and  July  31,  1901 48,692  01 

Miscellaneous  Special  School  receipts 
between  July  31,  1900  and  July  31, 
1901    277  45 

$     82,851  02 
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EXPENDITURES. 

Construction $  11,034  64 

Repairs   4,424  47 

Supplies,  apparatus  and  stationery 2,359  91 

School   Furniture    1,508  08 

Improvements  to  streets  and  grounds   .  .  931  48 

Insurance   .  .  814  40 

Enumeration    fees    380  00 

Light  and  fuel    5»340  75 

Electric   light  and  motor    135  96 

Salaries  of  Trustees 750  00 

Salary  of  Superintendent   3,000  00 

SaJar}'  of  Clerk 600  00 

Janitorial   Service    7,819  25 

Labor    154  15 

Commencement  Expenses   T27  25 

Telephones   229  52 

Registers  and  blank  books   153  45 

Freight,  expressage  and  drayage 168  50 

Printing   and    Binding    192  03 

Text  and  Reference  books   222  01 

Indigent   expenses    95  29 

Miscellaneous  expenses   240  08 

Rent    . 80  00 

Postage  and  telegrams    52  14 

Legal  services   8  20 

$     40,821   56 

Amount     of    Special      Revenue     on 

hand  July  31,   1901 $     42,029  46 

ACCOUNT  OF  LIBRARY  FUND. 

Amount  on  hand  July  31,   1900 $  4,355  86 

Amount  January  distribution,   1901 3,539  49 

Amount  June  distribution,   1901 4,411  24 

Miscellaneous  sources    245  33 

Amount  from  W.  W.  Rockhill,   Interest 
on  school  funds,  year  ending  June  30, 

1 901 1,653  96 

$     T  4,205  88 
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EXPENDITURES. 

Librarian  and  assistants    .  . $  1,821   70 

janitor    .  .  .  . 250  00 

Books    and    magazines    1,008  23 

Binding    366  69 

Payment  of  notes  for  library  property.  .  3,866  66 

Interest  on  notes    '.  309  32 

Light  and   fuel    293  45 

Miscellaneous  expenses   192  75 

Fines,   finding   lists,   etc    192  23 

Repairs   107  65 

Paving  assessments — Webster  street 504  29 

Furnace    195  00 

Labor    85  00 

Printing 35  00 

Telephone    45  00 


$       9,272  97 

On  hand  July  31,   1901    $       4,932  91 

Receipts.       Expenditures.  Balance  on 

Hand. 

Special    School    fund    $  82,851  02  $  40,821   56  $  42,029  46 

Tuition   fund    134,070  23       84,384  81       49,685  42 

Library   fund    14,205  88         9,272  97         4,932  91 


Total    $231,127  13  $134,479  34  $  96,647  79 

The  vouchers  representing  the  foregoing  amounts  are  on  file 
in  the  office  of  the  Auditor  of  Allen  County. 

W.  W.  ROCKHILL, 

Treasurer. 
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SUPERINTENDENT'S  REPORT. 


Office  of  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,     Fort    Wayne, 
Indiana  : 

To  the  Honorable  Board  of  School  Trustees : 

Gentlemen  : — The  following  report  for  the  school  year  of 
1900-1901,  with  statistics  covering  the  past  live  years,  is  respect- 
fully submitted  for  your  consideration : 

LENGTH  OF  SESSION. 

The  number  of  actual  days  of  school  in  the  last  five  years  have 
been  as  follows : 

1896-1897 — 187. 
1897-1898 — 185   1-2. 
1 898- 1 899 — 187   1-2. 
1899-1900 — 186. 
1900-1901 — 187   1-2. 

The  school  year  consists  of  ten  months  of  twenty  days  each, 
or  200  days.  The  legal  holidays  and  other  days  upon  which  the 
schools  have  been  closed  have  reduced  the  actual  school  time  to 
the  number  of  days  represented  above. 

From  time  to  time  complaints  are  made  that  the  schools  be- 
gin too  early  in  the  autumn  and  close,  too  late  in  the  summer. 
This  complaint,  however,  comes  from  the  few,  and  it  is  believed 
does  not  voice  the  sentiments  of  the  majority  of  the  patrons  of  the 
public   schools. 

The  schools  are  actually  in  session  only  ten  days  more  than 
one-half  of  the  calendar  year,  and  it  is  respectfully  submitted  that 
the  child  who  is  in  school  only  one-half  the  number  of  days  of  the 
year,  is  not  over -burdened  with  school  room  duties. 

It  is  the  very  small  minority  who  are  able  to  spend  the  vaca- 
tion period  in  the  mountains,  upon  the  sea  shore,  or  at  lake  re- 
sorts. The  great  majority  of  the  pupils  of  the  public  schools  spend 
the  entire  vacation  period  in  the  city,  and  on  account  of  their  age 
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are  unable  to  find  employment,  and  in  consequence  are  idle.  In 
cities  the  problem  of  what  to  do  with  the  children  during  the  long 
summer  vacation  is  one  being  seriously  considered  by  those  inter- 
ested in  the  welfare  of  the  people.  It  has  been  partially  solved  in 
some  cities  by  the  establishment  of  vacation  schools. 

The  latest  published  Report  of  the  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation, shows  that  the  average  length  of  the  school  year  in  cities  of 
8,000  inhabitants  and  over,  is  187.9  days. 

Thus  we  are  below  instead  of  above  the  average ;  and  no  short- 
ening' of  the  school  year  can  be  considered  seriously  except  at  the 
cost  of  the  efficiency  of  the  schools,  as  compared  with  the  schools  of 
the  better  class,  and  the  injury  of  the  great  mass  of  the  children 
attending  them  who  must  terminate  their  school  days  at  a  compar- 
atively early  age,  and  therefore  must  have  all  possible  opportunity 
afforded  them  to  acquire  a  common  school  education  in  the  limited 
time  they  can  be  kept  in  school. 

The  school  year  as  it  is  now  is  none  too  long  for  the  doing  of 
the  work  absolutely  required  in  the  best  class  of  school  systems ;  to 
shorten  it  would  make  it  necessary  to  curtail  the  curriculum ;  or  to 
increase  the  pressure  upon  the  pupils  by  requiring  the  year's  work 
to  be  done  in  less  time.     Neither  is  advisable. 

ENUMERATION. 

The  following  table  shows  by  items  the  growth  of  the  school 
city  from  1 896  to  1901  inclusive: 

ENUMERATION  OF  SCHOOL  POPULATION. 


White. 

COIvOREB. 

Yka  r. 

Males. 

6,169 
6,500 
6,501 
6,401 
6,470 
6,885 

females. 

Total. 

Males. 

23 
28 
27 
22 
21 
28 

Females. 

Total. 

Tot  .ax. 

1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 

6,405 
6,721 
6,827 
6,652 
6,683 
7,080 

12,574 
13,221 
13,328 
13,053 
13,153 
13,965 

35 
35 
30 
26 

27 
43 

58 
63 
57 
48 
48 
71 

12.632 
13,284 
13,385 
13,101 
13,201 
14,036 

It  will  be  noted  in  the  foregoing  table  that  the  enumeration  of 
1899  shows  an  apparent  decrease  from  that  of  1898.  This  is  ex- 
plained by  the  statement  that  in  1898  we  had  574  pupils  transferred 
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to  this  city  from  the  adjacent  townships,  while  in  1899,  owing-  to  a 
change  made  in  the  law  governing  transfers,  these  pupils  do  not 
appear  in  our  enumeration  list.  Thus,  what  is  an  apparent  decrease, 
is  a  real  increase  in  the  school  population  of  the  city.  The  figures 
from  1899  to  1 901  show  the  enumeration  of  population  between  6 
and  21  of  the  city  proper  only,  and  show  that  the  city  has  had  a 
steady  and  rapid  growth. 

ENROLLMENT. 


White. 

Colored. 

Ykak. 

Males. 

Feinales. 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Total. 

1896-'97 

1897-'98 
1898-'99 
1899-'00 
1900-'01 

2,569 
2,645 
2,630 
2,567 
2,594 

2,609 
2,660 
2,632 
2,576 
2,706 

5,178 
5,305 
5,262 
5,143 
5,300 

8 
4 

IS 
15 
20 

21 

7 
21 
18 

21 

29 
11 
36 
33 

41 

5,207 
5,316 
5,298 
5,176 

5,341 

In  the  foregoing  table  of  enrollment  covering1  the  vears  from 


"tr> 


1896  to  1900  inclusive,  especial  care  has  been  taken  to  avoid  dupli- 
cations, and  the  Superintendent's  register  for  each  year  shows  the 
full  number  of  different  pupils  as  reported  in  the  table.  As  in  the 
Enumeration  table  there  is  an  apparent  decrease  in  number  in  the 
year  1898-1899  from  the  preceeding  year.  This  diminution,  how- 
ever, was  caused  by  the  change  in  the  transfer  law  referred  to  in 
the  Enumeration  Report.  The  law  was  so  changed  that  township 
trustees  are  obliged  to  pay  tuition  for  pupils  transferred  from  the 
townships  to  the  City  Schools.  Asa  consequence  of  this  change  in 
the  law.,  the  trustees  of  two  of  the  adjacent  townships  built  town- 
ship schools  and  thus  accommodated  a  number  of  pupils  who  un- 
der the  old  law  had  been  transferred  to  the  city  and  enrolled  in  our 
schools. 

The  Lakeside  School  and  the  McCulloch  School  were  especial- 
ly affected  by  the  withdrawal  of  township  pupils.  The  new  build- 
ing at  Lakeside  had  been  erected  with  a  view  to  accommodate  the 
pupils  residing  within  the  city  limits,  and  also  those  who  had  been 
transferred  from  Washington  township,  and  that  part  of  Spy  Run 
lying  in  Wayne  township.     Under  the  okf  transfer  law  the  City 
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School  Board  had  no  option  as  to  the  receiving  of  pupils  trans- 
ferred from  other  corporations,  but  must  receive  them  and  provide 
school  facilities  for  them  The  erection  of  the  township  school 
in  Washington  township  drew  off  a  great  part  of  those  who  had 
heretofore  attended  the  Lakeside  School,  and  for  whose  accommo- 
dation in  great  part  it  had  been  built. 

This  forced  the  temporary  closing  of  some  rooms  and  dimin- 
ished the  enrollment  in  the  others.  However,  the  growth  of  that 
part  of  the  city,  and  the  return  of  many  pupils  to  the  school  upon 
payment  of  tuition  charges,  is  bringing  up  the  attendance  at  ttie 
school,  and  in  a  short  time  the  whole  building  will  be  in  use  again 
with  a  full  attendance. 

PERCENTAGE  OF  ENROLLMENT  UPON 
PRECEDING  ENUMERATION. 


YlCAR. 


1896-'97 
1897-'98 
1898-'99 
1899-'00 
1900-'01 


White. 

Colored 

• 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

41.6 

40.7 

41.2 

34.8 

60. 

50. 

40.7 

39.5 

40.1 

14.3 

20. 

17.5 

40.4 

38.6 

39.5 

55.6 

70. 

63.2 

40.1 

38.7 

39.4 

68.1 

69.2 

68.7 

40.1 

40.4 

40.3 

95.2 

77.8 

85.4 

Tot  a  i, 


41.2 

40. 

39.6 

39.5 

40.5 


In  the  foregoing*  table  the  Kindergartens  are  not  counted,  as  the 
pupils  of  the  Kindergartens  are  not  enumerated,  and  consequently 
.should  not  figure  in  any  statistics  based  upon  enumeration.  It  wilt 
be  observed  that  the  percentage  does  not  vary  a  great  deal  from 
year  to  year,  being  slightly  lower  for  the  later  years  of  the  table 
than  for  the  first. 

It  is  a  well  known  fact  in  school  economics  that  in  years  when 
times  are  "hard'  and  factories  running  with  a  decreased  number  of 
employes,  the  schools  of  all  large  business  centers  are  more  fully 
attended  than  in  years  when  all  enterprises  are  running  with  a  full 
complement  of  employes.  Boys  and  girls  of  school  ag-e  in  prosper- 
ous years  obtain  employment  and  leave  the  schools,  who  would- 
under  other  conditions  remain  in  school. 

It  must  also  be  taken  into  account  that  the  per  cent,  of  attend- 
ance upon  the  school  enumeration  given  in  the  foregoing  table,  does 
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not  by  any  means  represent  the  whole  number  who  are  enjoying 
school  privileges.  Not  less  than  thirty-six  hundred  children  are 
enrolled  in  the  various  parochial  and  private  schools  of  the  city. 
This  number  added  to  the  number  in  the  public  schools  would  show 
a  school  enrollment  of  almost  64  per  cent,  upon  the  school  enumer- 
ation. It  is  doubtful  if  any  large  city  can  make  any  better  show- 
ing in  this  respect  than  Fort  Wayne  does. 

In  all  large  places  there  are  more  avenues  of  employment  open, 
and  consequently  very  many  are  tempted  to  leave  school  prematurely 
to  engage  in  business,  and  unfortunately  very  many  yield  to  the 
temptation  who  would  do  far  better  to  remain  in  school  and  better 
fit  themselves  for  the  duties  of  life. 

NUMBER  OF  BUILDINGS. 

Number  of  buildings  in  use   1 900-190 1 16 

Number   of  buildings   rented    1 

Total    17 

For  many  years  the  West  German  School  has  been  kept  in  the 
school  rooms  belonging  to  St.  John's  Reformed  Church,  corner  of 
Washington  and  Webster  streets.  This  school  having  now  been 
discontinued  by  the  Board,  there  will  be  no  building  rented  bv  the 
Board  for  school  purposes  the  coming  school  year. 

•>j 
NUMBER  OF  SCHOOLS. 

Training  School    1 

High  School    1 

Grammar   Schools    52 

Primary   Schools    J2 

Kindergartens   2 

Total    , 128 

NUMBER  OF  ROOMS  IN  USE. 

High  School — Assembly,  Recitation  ,  Laboratory     and    Library 

Rooms , 16 

Bloomingdale    11 

Clay 12 
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East  German  2 

Franklin 4 

Hamilton   7 

Hanna 10 

Harmer    9 

Hoagland   12 

Holton    7 

Jefferson 13 

Lakeside 7 

McCulloch 4 

Miner   8 

Nebraska 5 

South  Wayne 4 

Washington   10 

West  German    2 

Total  143 

SEATING  CAPACITY  OF  ROOMS  IN  USE. 

High  School — (Study  Rooms)    362 

Bloomingdale 524 

Clay    573 

East  German  in 

Franklin    184 

Flamilton    300 

Hanna   417 

Harmer    404 

Hoagland    437 

Holton    320 

Jefferson    511 

Takeside   221 

McCulloch   132 

Miner   403 

Nebraska   254 

South  Wayne    168 

Washington   391 

West  German   121 

Total   5,833 
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NUMBER  OF  PUPILS  NEITHER  TARDY  NOR    ABSENT 
WITHIN  THE  YEAR  19001901. 

'  Training  School 1 

High  School    146 

Grammar   Schools    121 

Primary   Schools    118 

Kindergartens 3 

Total 389 

NUMBER  OF  TEACHERS. 

Special    Teachers — Men    1 

Special   Teachers — Women    4 

Training   School — Men    o 

Training  School — Women    1 

High   School — Men    6 

High   School — Women    , 5 

Principals — Men    3 

Principals — Women    14 

Assistant  Teachers : 

Grammar  Schools — Men    1 

Grammar  Schools — Women    48 

Primary    Schools — Men o 

Primary  Schools — Women    68 

Kindergartens — Men    o 

Kindergartens — Women    3 

General  Substitute  Teachers — Men    o 

General  Substitute  Teachers — Women    I 


Total    1 


5S 
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TABLE 
Showing  the  Number  of  Pupils  Enrolled  by  Departments 

1896-97. 


Department. 

Whites. 

Colored. 

Total. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total 

Training"  School 

Hig*h  School 

131 

646 

1,792 

233 

724 

1,652 

364 
1,370 

3,444 

2 
0 
6 

1 

4 

16 

3 
4 

22 

OO/ 

Grammar    Schools 

Primary  Schools 

1,374 
3.466 

Kindergarten .          

Total 

2,569 

2,609 

5,178 

21 

29 

5,207 

1897-98. 


Department. 

Whites. 

Colored. 

Total. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total 

Training"  School 

17 

267 

725 

1,668 

17 
412 

1,401 

3,492 

17 

Hisfh  School 

145 
676 

1,824 

1 

1 

2 

0 

2 

5 

1 
3 

r-r 

/ 

413 

Grammar  Schools 

1.404 

Primary  Schools 

3.499 

Kindergurten 

Total 

2,645 

2,677 

5,322 

4 

7 

11 

o,3o3 

Total,  exclusive  of 
Training"  School 

2,645 

2,660 

5,305 

4 

7 

11 

5,316 

1898-99. 


Departmicnt. 

Whites. 

Colored. 

Total. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total 

Training*  School 

20 

246 

756 

1,630 

20 

398 
1,485 
3,379 

20 

Hig"h  School 

152 

729 

1,749 

398 

Grammar  Schools 

Primary  Schools 

4 
11 

4 
17 

8 
28 

1,493 
3,407" 

Total 

2,630 

1,152 

5,282 

15 

21 

36 

5,318 

Total,  exclusive  of 
Training-  School 

2,630 

1,132 

5,262 

15 

21 

36 

5,298 
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1899-1900. 


Department. 

Whites. 

Colored. 

Tot  a  i„ 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total 

Training-  School 

8 

S 

8 

High  School 

156 

677 

1,734 

36 

217       373 

728    1,405 

1,631  1  3,365 

44  |       80 

373 

Grammar  Schools 

4" 

11 

4 

14 

8 
25 

1,413 

3,390 
80 

Primary  Schools 

Kindergarten 

Total 

2,603 

2,628 

5,231 

15 

18     i     33 

i 
i 

5,264 

Total,  exclusive  of 
Training-  School  and  K'tn. 

2,567 

2,576 

5,143 

15 

18 

33 

5,176 

1900-1901. 


Department. 

Whit  res. 

CoiyORElJ. 

Tot  a  i,. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

8 

244 

979 

1,483 

81 

Total 

8 

388 

1,932 

2,980 

149 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total 

Training  School 

8 

High  School 

144 
953 

1,497 
68 

388 

Grammar  Schools 

4 
16 

14 

11 
30 

1,943 

Primary  Schools .. 

3,010 

Kindergarten 

149 

Total.. 

2,662 

2,795 

5,457 

20          21 

1 

41 

5,498 

Total,  exclusive  of 
Training-  School  and  K'tn. 

2,594 

2,706 

5,300 

i 
l 

20          21 

41 

5,341 

TABLE 
Showing  Number  of  Pupils  Remaining  at  End  of  Year  by  De- 
partments : 


Department. 

1896-1897 

1897-1898 

1898-1899 

1899  1900 

1900-1901 

Training  School                       

15 

293 

1,075 

2,908 

18 

284 
1,173 

2,845 

7 

284 

1,333 

2,537 
46 

7 

High  School 

275 
1,103 
3,100 

307 

Grammar  Schools 

Primary  Schools 

1,562 
2,501 

Kindergarten.. 

70 

Total  

4,478 

4,291 

4,320 

4,207 

4,447 

Total,  exclusive  of 
Training-  School  and  K'tn. 

4,47,S 

4,276 

4,302 

4,154 

4,370 

'">"> 
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TABLE 


Showing  Enrollment  by  Grades  : 


1896-1897 

1897-1898 

|1898-1899 

1899-1900 

1900-1901 

High  School 

367 
251 
316 
333 
474 
533 
565 
1,132 
1,236 

17 
413 
233 
295 
380 
496 
592 
857 
1,080 
970 

20 
398 
214 
342 
408 
529 
829 
976 
709 
893 

8 
373 
139 
373 
340 
561 
825 
785 
655 
1,125 
80 

8 
388- 

Eighth  Grade 

238 

Seventh  Grade 

373 

Sixth  Grade 

587 

Fifth  Grade 

745 

Fourth  Grade 

768 

Third  Grade 

684 

Second  Grade. _ 

693 

First  Grade 

865 

Kinderg-arten 

149 

Total 

5,207 

b,3M 

5,318 

5,264 

5,498 

Total,  exclusive  of 
Training  School  and  K'tn. 

5,207 

5,31b 

5,298 

5,176 

5,341 

TABLE 

Showing"  Average  Number  Belonging  and  Average   Daily  At- 
tendance by  Departments : 


Departments. 


Train'g  School 

High  School 

Gram'r  School 

Primary  School 

Kindergartens 

Total 

Total,  exclusive  of 
Training  School  and 
Kindergarten 


1896-1897 


bfi 


bpbc 

u  « 
S  o 

>  « 


315 
1169 
3164 


4648 


4648 


Q  ° 

ro  a 
&  I 

« 


298 
1092 
2920 


4310 


4310 


1897-1898 


bfi 


u  a 


15 

340 

1259 

3115 


4732 


4717 


•  r-l 


15 

325 
1186 
2896 


4422 


4407 


1898-1899 


o 

Z  bi> 

So 

>■    0) 


19 

322 
1279 
3246 


4866 


4847 


f-H 


18 

294 

1189 

3005 


4506 


4488; 


1899-1900 


o 

ho  ho 

£  o 

►>  <d 

<J  CO 


8 

303 

1382 

3053 

47 


7 

287 

1288 

2819 

44 


4793  4445 


4738 


4394 


1900-1901 


o 

Z  bo 


7 

319 

1802 

2873 

88 


5089 


•t-i 
Q  o 


<u 


ri 


7 

305 

1697 

2686 

82 


47/ 


t  / 


4994 J4688 
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.  The  following"  tables,  give  a  comparative  view  of  the  Schools 
in  nine  items : 


1896-95 

Schools. 

6 
525*0 

I2 

6 

Jz;  & 

4)   U 

S  o 

Average  Daily 
Attendance 

o  <u 
o 

-m*  a 

fa/3 
53 

a 

.i-i 

d 

s 

<u 

ft 

d 
5 

No.  of  Days  Lost 
by  Sickness. 

o 

tfl    CO 
0}     0) 

•  u 
O  nj 

M-t 

o 
w    . 

2  w 
6  2 

Number  of  Visits 
Received, 

Training"  School                        

High  School 

367 
£30 
547 

76 
"93 
167 
442 
434 
406 
246 
493 

90 
174 
439 
213 

28 
382 

SO 

315 
435 
414 
75 
68 
145 
393 
346 
352 
203 
429 
148 
154 
339 
167 
260 
331 
74 

298 
401 
382 
73 
61 
138 
366 
320 
329 
188 
393 
134 
141 
315 
151 
244 
308 
68 

94. 5 

92.2 

92 

98.7 

89.6 

95.2 

93.1 

92.5 

93.5 

92.6 

91.6 

90.5 

91.6 

92.9 

94.2 

93.8 

93.1 

91.2 

275 
430 
365 
62 
76 
158 
364 
343 
336 
214 
425 
166 
139 
273 
179 
256 
344 
73 

4055 
638U 
4951 
768| 
973 
1907 
4978 
5531 
39374 
2401 
5500 
17271 
1967i 
4409 
2400* 
1368 
5144 
1501 

123 

258 

218 

12 

23 

20 

23 

106 

96 

47 

87 

71 

79 

218 

172 

108 

121 

18 

IS 
59 

275 

5 

6 

10 

15 

58 

11 

24 

1 

3 

96 

8 

6 

51 

20 

Bloorningdale. 

276 

Clay 

156 

East  German. 

8 

Franklin 

Hamilton 

16 

35 

Hanna 

39 

Harmer 

134 

Hoaerland 

269 

is-"-**"" 

Holton  Avenue 

4 

Jefferson 

133 

Lakeside 

14 

McCulloch 

70 

Miner 

167 

Nebraska 

South  Wayne 

87 
50 

Washing-ton 

West  German 

119 
2 

Kindergartens 

643 

Total 

5207 

4648 

4310 

92.7 

4478 

59901 
1 

1800 

1599 

24 
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1897-  98. 


Schools. 


Training  School. 

High  School 

Blooming-dale 

Clay 

IDast   German 

Franklin 

Hamilton  

Hanna 

Harmer 

Hoagland 

Holton 

Jefferson 

Iyakeside 

McCulloch 

Miner 

Nebraska  

South  Wayne 

Washington 

West  German 


Kindergartens 


Total. 


Total,  exclusive  of  Training 
School 


o  . 


17 

413 
508 
473 
71 
91 
192 
434 
405 
418 
267 
514 
232 
164 
339 
200 
144 
378 
73 


533v 


5316 


o 

&  bi 

be  he 

So 
>  o 

<1P2 


Q  * 


16 

340 

456 

!427 

'  61 

-73 

160 

392 

357 

365 

251 

479 

194 

149 

278 

•172 

137 

361 

62 


4730 


16 

325 
425 
395 
58 
68 
149 
371 
332 
341 
234 
447 
182 
138 
262 
158 
129 
336 
57 


4423 


47144407 


<4-l       - 

o  <t> 
o 

,    *° 


100. 
95.6 
93.2 
92.5 
95.1 
93.2 
93.1 
94.6 
93. 
93.4 
93.2 
93.3 
93.8 
92.6 
94.2 
91.4 
94.2 
93.4 
91.9 


93.5 


93.5 


bo 


6 
8 


15 

293 
420 
394 
64 
75 
160 
329 
331 
318 
225 
422 
182 
138 
282 
159 
127 
294 
63 


4291 


4276 


(ft 
O 

>-.  "I 
O  •* 


3754 
6433 
4854 

5171 
859 
1495 
43101 
3872 
4894* 
24411 
3846| 
20851 
1278| 
2659 , 
2060 
12251 
4798* 
965 


523521 


523491 


H 


140 

253 

155 

7 

13 

25 

28 

74 

85 

36 

97 

130 

53 

144 

104 

44 

136 

5 


1529 


1529 


'-H 

o 

eft 
<U 
(ft 

°  & 

oS 

sB 


38 
40 


7 
11 
39 

70 
10 
23 
•5 

6 
15 
15 

4 
22 


1 

19 

189 

116 

7 

6 

95 

77 

35 

306 

0 

146 

188 

19 

36 

136 

48 

115 


305 


305 


1547 


1546 
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1898-1899. 


Schools. 

<L>  ^ 

Average  No. 
Belonging. 

•Ti 

Q  8 

« 

Per  Cent,  of 
Attendance, 

a 

B 

<L> 

6 

(A 

o 

ci  o 

P^ 
O  mh 

■.CO 

£^ 

'■H 

o 
tn 

U 

•  u 
O  nj 

2H 

No.  of  Cases  of 
Truancy. 

■*-> 

09 
> 
<f-( 

o    „ 
.O.S 

5  ° 

Training  School 

High  School... 

20 
398 
514 
482 

82 

84 
213 
537 
388 
310 
614 
267 
168 
452 
199 
152 
378 

60 

19 

322 
466 
442 
72 
92 
204 
453 
356 
268 
596 
288 
143 
426 
166 
132 
365 
56 

18 
294 
428 
412 

67 

84 
189 
423 
332 
253 
555 
266 
131 
396 
152 
124 
331 

51 

94.7 

91.3 

91.8 

93.2 

94.1 

91. 

92.6 

93.4 

93.3 

94.4 

93.1 

92.4 

91.6 

92.1 

91.6 

93.9 

90.7 

91.1 

18 
284 
426 
381 

68 

66 
191 
434 
308 
255 
500 
223 
128 
378 
168 
128 
307 

57 

112 
27721 
39941 
35841 

6111 

628 
2662 
3447 
33181 
1920^ 
4908 
19961 
13581 
38671 
1466 
1161 
37611 

6471 

6 

302 

198 

137 

10 

29 

33 

114 

85 

28 

164 

180 

34 

257 

120 

47 

151 

20 

10 

25 
32 

1 

9 

5 
23 
18 

6 
31 
23 

6 
35 
20 

2 
34 

0 

11 

Bloomingdale      

784 

Clay              

188 

Kast  German 

20 

Franklin .       

64 

Hamilton        

165 

Hanna         .  ..           

249 

Harmer 

91 

Holton .                   

221 

Jefferson 

1556 

I^akeside. 

216 

McCulloch                          

67 

Miner 

248 

Nebraska 

109 

South  Wayne 

67 

Washington 

332 

West  German       

49 

Kindergartens 

Total 

5318 

4866 

4506 

92.6 

4320 

422171 

1809 

280 

280 

4443 

Total,    Exclusive    of    Training 

School 

5298 

4847 

4488 

92.6 

4302 

421051 

1809 

4437 
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Schools. 


Training-  School 

High  School 

Bloomingdale  ..... 

Clay 

East  German. 

Franklin 

Hamilton 

Hanna 

Harmer .'. 

Hoag-land 

Holton 

Jefferson 

Lakeside 

McCulloch 

Miner 

Nebraska 

South  Wayne 

Washington. 

West  German 

Kindergartens .... 
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92 

91 

93 

93 

92 

94 

92 

91 

90 

92 

92 

91 
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a 

S3 

a 
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o  C  -» 
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65 

80 

161 

333 

299 

412 

256 

417 
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113 
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46 

46 


4207 


o 

^>  CO 

«| 
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15* 
619 
5318 
3399 
572* 
541* 
2095* 
3960-1 
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3401* 
2502-1 
400Cf 
696*, 
1204 
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1094 
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m 
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11 

24 

28 
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97 
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48 
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50 
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69 

31 

84 

19 

18 
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o 
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<u 
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o 
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40 

30 

29 

2 


819 
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11  163 
26  i  184 
34  i  427 


17 


20  j 
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9  i 


198 

328 
87 


27 
24 


91 
36 

146 
19 

194 


337  12965 


337  i2770 
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1900-1901. 


Schools. 


Training-  School 

Higli  School. 

Blooming-dale  ..... 

Clay 

Sast  German. 

Franklin 

Hamilton 

Hanna 

Harmer 

Hoagland 

Kolton 

Jefferson 

Lakeside 

McCttlloch 

Miner 

Nebraska 

South  Wayne 

Washington 

West  German 

Kindergartens 


Total 


o    . 
ft? 


18 


Total,  Exclusive  of  Training 
School  and  Kindergartens .... 


8 

388 
484 
500 

82 
104 
288 
387 
402 
469 
315 
526 
165 
115 
338 
239 
131 
368 

40 
149; 


>^ 


o 


S3« 


319 

428 

465 

62 

87 

291 

330 

331 

480 

330 

463 

233 

108 

394 

224 

116 

318 

15 

88 


305 

403 

429 

59 

83 

270 

305 

314 

456 

309 

437 

215 

100 

371 

213 

109 

296 

14 

82 


549815089  4777 


5341 


O  4> 

o 
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100. 
95.6 
93.9 
92.3 
95.7 
95. 
92.7 
95.5 
94.9 
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94.4 
94.2 
92.6 
94.1 
95.1 
94. 
93.1 
92.8 
93.2- 


be       °^ 
a         M 


2d 
6 


/ 

307 

380 

382 

63 

86 

251 

318 

325 

366 

244 
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304 

213 

116 

301 

37 

70 


w 


O  "-« 

15- 


65 
2249 
4100 
3938* 

786* 

391 
3495* 
3323 
3588 
3107* 
2325 
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1057 
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2807* 
2345 
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1457 


o 


CJ 
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to 
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2 
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72 

11 

26 
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85 

65 
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72 

23 
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19 
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o 
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<v 
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25 
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26 

9j 

10 
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51 

242 
54 
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72 

140 
13 
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4994|4688    93.9 


4447  44990*1726 


80!  122 


183 


453  2138 


4370' 43468$|  1691  (  453  1953 
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TABLE 
Showing-  the  Enrollment  and  Average  Attendance  by  Month* 


Months. 


September 
October .... 
November. 
December . 
January... 
February . 

March 

April  

May 

June 


1896 

-1897 

1897 

I 
i 

-1898 

1898- 

-1899 

1899-1900 

1900- 

a 

T— I 

T— 1 

o 
u 

a 

ST 

o 

a 

«d 

ft) 

-t-> 
<4 

a 
u 
g 

o 
u 

a 
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4726 

o 

G 
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a 

4429 

a 
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u 
fl 
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o 

a 
a 

-4-J 

a 

1 

o 

Vi 

a 

o 

a 

•a 

a 

a 
«) 

a 

»— * 

o 
a 

4530 

4212 

4680 

4146 

4519 

4171 

4605 

4654 

4150 

4824 

4364 

4768 

4187 

4657 

4161 

4743 

4720 

4211 

4772 

4303 

4715 

4161 

4725 

3625 

4752 

4667 

4144 

4654 

4171 

4622 

4080 

4765 

3791 

4697 

4614 

3893 

4604 

3591 

4633 

4019 

4815 

3919 

4670 

4609 

4186 

4620 

3821 

4692 

4081 

4994 

4016 

4874 

4671 

4122 

4643 

4132 

4736 

4209 

5047 

3941 

4731 

4679 

4003 

4648 

4090 

4758 

4218 

5135 

4010 

4773 

4567 

3933 

4531 

4016 

4622 

4106 

5413 

4178 

4662 

4404 

3818 

4428 

4040 

4429 

4029 

5176 

3932 

4523 

ft) 
o 
a 

cd 


4225 
4304 
4242 

4253 

4158 
4204 
4183 
4156 
4138 
4105 


TABLE 

Showing-  the   Average   Number   of   Pupils   to   each    Teacher, 
based  upon  Enrollment  and  Average  Attendance : 


Department. 

Enrollment. 

Atte 

n  dance. 

Training-  School 

/ 
30 
35 
42 
32 

7 

High  School  

28 

Grammar  Schools 

33 

Primary  Schools 

37 

Kindergartens 

27 

TABLE 

Showing  cost  of  Tuition  by  Departments  per  Pupil  based  on 
Enrollment,  Average  number  belonging  and  Average  Daily  At- 
tendance for  the  School  Year  iqoo-iqoi  : 


Department. 


High  School 

Grammar  School 
Primary  School . 
Kindergarten  


Based 

on 

Enrollment 


28.35 
14.80 
10.86 
12.03 


Based  on 

Av.  No. 

Belonging 


34.48 
15.93 
11.38 
17.93 


Based  on 

Av.  Daily 

Attendance 


36.06 
17.01 
12.18 
24.30 
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Average  Cost  of  Tuition  for  all  Departments 15-34 

Average   Cost   including  supervision,   janitorial   service   and 

incidentals,  fuel,  lights,  etc 18.21 

In  the  foregoing  table  the  salaries  of  the  Supervisors  in  Prim- 
ary methods,  Music,  Drawing,  Reading  and  Physical  Culture  have 
been  distributed  to  the  different  departments  in  proportion  to  the 
time  given  to  each  department. 

Report  of  Semi- Annual  Promotions  in  February  and  June: 

1900-1901. 


FEBRUARY. 

JUNE. 

Grade. 

No.  in 
School 

■*■> 
0 

0  <o 

Grade. 

s  ° 
6* 

O 
-t-> 
O 

B 

O     <L> 

8A 

52 

48 

4 

8A 

100 

88 

12 

8B 

117 

108 

9 

8B 

84 

79 

3 

7A 

101 

90 

11 

7A 

152 

131 

21 

7B 

181 

141 

40 

7B 

134 

81 

5o 

6A 

138 

115 

23 

6A 

210 

195 

15 

6B 

233 

194 

39 

6B 

257 

226 

31 

5A 

335 

263 

72 

5A 

332 

275 

57 

5B 

316 

254 

62 

5B 

317 

249 

68 

4A 

314 

262 

52 

4A 

350 

289 

61 

4B 

367 

291 

76 

4B 

300 

248 

52 

3A 

303 

251 

52 

3A 

337 

303 

34 

3B 

340 

1    292 

48 

3B 

262 

224 

38 

2A 

236 

209 

27 

2A 

327 

285 

42 

2B 

356 

295 

61 

2B 

287 

247 

40 

1A 

286 

243 

43 

1A 

398 

332 

b<o 

IB 

531 

346 

185 

IB 

330 

226 

104 

;o 
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TABLE 
Showing  the  Ages  of  Pupils  in  the  High  School  1900-1901 
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6 

9 

19 

O 

CO 
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cq 

0 

PQ 

0 

pq 

O 

CD 
1 

7 
19 

O 
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t  < 

13 

14 

IS . 

lb 

13 

4 
26 
45 

1 
10 

4 

14 

5 

14 

1 

?2 

15 

4 

2 

2 

l 

2   34 

65 

16 

4  4 

17 

22 

32 

16 

22 

7 

10 

1 

3 

2 

3    48 

70 

17 

4  1 
4  4 
44 

18 

4 
2 

10 

2 

7 
1 

19 
2 
1 

5 

2 
4 

9 
4 
1 

8 
4 

4 
3 

2 

7,  29 
9,     9 
2      4 
1 

! 

46 

18 

19 

21 

19 

20. 

5 

20 

21 

1 

Over  21 

I 

1 

Total 

63 

119 

38 

63 

16 

18 

15 

19 

12 

1 
25144 

244 

182 

101 

34 

34  | 

37 

388 
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TABLE 
Showing  the  Ages  of  Pupils  in  the  District  Schools  by  Grades, 


Ages. 

...   _ 

First 

Grade 

Second 
Grade 

h3  <U 
HO 
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JG  rrl 
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V)0 
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P-TO 
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0 

91 
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0 
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o 
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PQ 
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co 
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Vh 
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O 

pq 
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CO 

O 

cq 

CD 

UKTWKKN 

6  and    7.. 

314 

87 

26 

3 

329 
81 
18 

2 

2 

77 

145 

85 

23 

11 

6 

3 

2 

77 

137 

81 

28 

12 

1 

4 

1 

63 

133 

77 

35 

15 

5 

7 

3 

1 

73 

148 

66 

38 

11 

5 

3 

1 

391 

297 

299 

273 

271 

243 

216 

219 

168 

74 

12 

6 

1 

407 

7  and    8.. 

2 

52 

120 

101 

59 

28 

17 

10 

1 

2 
66 
116 
109 
44 
29 
10 

1 
1 

?,93 

8  and    9.. 

3 
50 

98 
97 
72 
45 
19 
8 

1 

2 

48 

104 

95 

50 

35 

14 

3 

1 

- 

315 

9  and  10.. 

21 
61 
83 
73 
29 
12 
3 
1 

1 
31 
81 
87 
67 
26 
10 

1 

7,61 

10  and  11.. 

2 

5 

23 

62 

67 

20 

4 

1 

296 

11  and  12.. 

6 
33 
71 
62 
14 
2 
1 

238 

12  and  13.. 

2 

15 

38 

33 

5 

3 

1 

4 
23 
69 
30 
13 

2 

212 

13  and  14.. 

14  and  15.. 

- 

210 
17? 

15  and  16 
lb  and  17.. 

58 
18 

17  and  18.. 

3 

18  and  19 

Total  ... 

433 !  432 

352 

341 

338 

346 

390 

378 

393 

352 

283 

304 

184 

189 

97 

141 

2470 

2483 

865 

693 

684 

768 

745 

587 

O/O 

238 

4953 

REPORTS  OF  SUPERVISORS  OF  SPECIAL  BRANCHES. 

The  reports  of  the  Supervisors  of  Music,  Reading  and  Physic- 
al Culture,  and  Drawing,  are  herewith  submitted.  These  reports  are 
given  in  the  order  in  which  the  respective  branches  were  put  under 
charge  of  a  special  instructor  and  supervisor. 


MUSIC. 

No  time  need  be  spent  by  me  in  an  argument  in  favor  of  giving 
to  Music  a  place  in  the  public  school  curriculum.  In  all  the  best 
systems  of  schools  it  has  been  established  for  years  as  a  branch  of 
study.  That  the  work  in  this  department  has  been  thorough  and 
efficient  can  be  easily  demonstrated  to  any  one  who  will  take  the 
trouble  to  inspect  the  work  of  the  department  and  listen  to  the 
singing  in  the  schools.  All  who  have  inspected  the  work  of  this 
department,  or  who  have  attended  the  public  concerts  given  by  the 
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schools  at  various  times  within  the  last  two  or  three  years,  will  at- 
test the  high  character  of  the  music  rendered,  and  the  proficiency 
evidenced  in  its  execution.  The  work  bears  testimony  to  the 
efficiency  of  the  supervisor  whose  report  is  found  below : 

Mr.  J.   N.   Study,   Superintendent  of   Schools,   Fort   Wayne,   Ind.: 

Dear  Sir: — As  requested  by  you,  I  herewith  submit  a  brief  report  of 
the   department  of  Vocal   Music  in   our  public  schools: 

Plato  said:  "We  attach  such  supreme  importance  to  a  musical  edu- 
cation because  rhythm  and  harmony  sink  most  deeply  into  the  recesses 
of  the  soul,  and  make  a  i  man  graceful,   if  he  is  rightly  nurtured." 

Music    Material: 

Books  of  the   Natural  Music  Course,  accompanied  by  charts  A  to   D. 

Grade  One: 

Rote  songs   from   the   Child's  Song   Book. 

Songs   and    Games   for   Little    Ones. 

Wee  Wee    songs    for   Little   Tots. 

Small   songs  for  Small   Singers. 

Songs  from  Mrs.    Gaynor's  collection. 

Will  name  a  few  of  the  favorite  songs:  The  Grey  Pony,  Winter  Jew- 
els. Pussy  Willows,  Come  Little  Leaves,  The  Little  Doves,  The  Bees, 
etc.,  etc.,  Two  Robin  Redbreasts,  Once  There  Was  a  Little  Kitty,  Grass- 
hoppers Green,  Over  the  Bare  Hills,  etc. 

We  have  over  a  hundred  songs  of  all  kinds  used  in  the  first  grade, 
with  the  song — The  Ear  Training  exercises,  and  chart  series  A. 

Grade  Two: 

Rote  songs,  car  training,  blackboard  work,  writing  from  dictation, 
Chart  B.  Primer,  Part  i,  songs  by  Neidlinger.  A  Bowl  of  Bread  and  Milk, 
The  Little  Lamb,  The  Tin  Soldiers,  etc-,  the  Five  Little  Pussy  Cats,  An 
Operatic  Tea  and  Quack,  Quack  Said  the  Duck,  etc.,  by  Currie;  also  from 
Mrs.  Gaynor's  book,  The  Blacksmith,  A  Singing  Lesson,  See-saw,  The 
Owl,  The  Old  Kitchen  Clock,  The  Tea  Kettle,  The  Tulip,  The  Brown- 
ies, Froggies  Swimming  School,  etc.  Great  care  is  taken  of  the  child's 
voice,  the  tone  must  be  soft  and  mellow,  and  no  strain  whatever  on  the 
throat. 

Grade  Three: 

Rote  songs,  ear  training,  writing  from  dictation,  Chart  C,  Primer 
Part  ii.  The  child  in  this  grade  is  able  to  read  exercises  and  little  songs 
prepared  in  the  course.  Rote  songs  are  used  for  voice  training-  Sing- 
ing in  two  parts  is  a  feature  in  this  grade.  The  divided  beat  and  the 
study  of  chromatics,  also  all  the  National  songs,  such  as  America,  Star 
Spangled  Banner,  Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic,  Come  Thou  Almighty 
King,    etc. 

Grade    Four: 

Chart  D.,  Book  one,  Melody  writing.  Sight  reading  in  one  and 
two  parts,  scales  in  all  keys,  major  and  minor,  writing  original  melodies 
is  a   new   departure   in   this   grade;   the   children    are   delighted  to   be  able' 
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to  write  a  little  melody  of  their  own,  ear  training  and  tone  production  is 
carried  on  in  this  grade,  also  songs  in  two  parts  which  they  are  able  to 
read  unaided  by  the  teacher.  Songs  as  follows:  God's  Love,  Ladybird, 
Hunting  Song,  All  Things  Well,  Blue  Birds,  Primroses,  To  a  Linnet,  The 
National   Airs  of   Different   Nations. 

Grade    Five : 

Book  two,  melody  writing  and  dictation,  etc.  Purity  of  tone,  ear 
training,  writing  melodies  with  skips  and  the  use  of  chromatics.  Two  and 
three  part  exercises  and  songs.  All  signs  in  music  are  taught  in  this 
grade,  key  signatures,  meter  signatures  and  dynamic  signs.  Song  of  the 
Waves,  F.  C.  Maker,  in  two  parts,  Morning  Song,  A  May  Song,  and 
many  beautiful  songs  in  three  parts.  The  children  read  difficult  music 
at  sight,  and  sing  with  a  good  appreciation   of  the  character  of  music 

Grade   Six: 

Book  three.  Dictation  and  melody  writing,  advance  rhythm,  chro- 
matics, three  modes  of  minor,  viz:  pure  minor,  harmonic  minor,  melodic 
minor,  another  phase  of  minor  is  the  tonic  minor  which  is  taught  in  this 
grade;  writing  melodies  is  a  delightful  study  here  as  the  children  are  ac- 
quainted with  several  rules,  the  work  is  very  interesting. 

Singing  in  the  parts  is  also  a  great  delight  to  the  children;  girls  witfr 
high  voices  sing  the  upper  or  soprano  part,  girls  with  low  voices  sing  the 
second  part,  and  boys  with  low  voices  sing  the  third  part.  The  songs 
are  of  a  classical  order  as  follows:  Woodland  Voices  by  C.  F.  Lloyd, 
May,  by  R.  Edwards,  the  Future  by  Himmel,  The  Autumn  Breeze  by 
L.   A.    Kunzen,   Stay   Weary  Wanderer  by   Schubert,   etc. 

Grade   Seven: 

Book  four,  melody  writing  and  dictation  exercises.  More  advanced 
rhythm,  chromatics  and  minor;  scholars  are  able  to  write  on  blackboard 
anything  the  teacher  sings;  melody  writing  is  brought  to  a  high  degree 
of  perfection,  the  majority  of  which, should  be  published  in  a  small  book 
and  kept  for  examinations  or  exhibition.  Pupils  in  this  grade  read 
music  with  fine  conception.  The  singing  is  of  a  high  standard  and  very 
satisfactory.  Songs  are,  River  Song,  F.  C.  Maker,  God  Be  Our  Guide, 
Abt.    Softly  Rustle  the   Leaves,   O   Light-Bearing  Star,   C.   H.    Fisher. 

The  Lily  of  the  Valley,  Ciro  Pinsuti,  with  supplementary  music:  the 
Coda. 

Grade   Eight. 

Book  five.  This  book  is  a  fitting  climax  to  the  whole  course,  for  we 
have  many  of  the  best  etudes  for  the  voice  by  the  best  masters  as  well  as 
songs  of  the  most  classical — many  of  them  written  by  the  great  masters. 
Pupils  in  this  grade  are  doing  excellent  work.  The  reading  is  accurate 
and  the  singing  very  good.  iMany  of  the  songs  were  composed  by  Men- 
delsohn, Franz  Abt,  Robert  Schuman  and  the  great  Handel.  I  am  glad 
to  testify  to  you  that  I  consider  the  work  in  this  grade  j  unsurpassed.  We 
used  some  additional  songs,  Down  by  the  Living  Waters  by  Mercadante, 
May,  by  Rosini;  The  Bees,  by  Ch-  Coote,  In  Light  Tripping  Measure  by 
Rosini,  Pilgrim  Chorus,  Verdi,  etc.  The  eighth  grade  gave  a  very  excel- 
lent concert  at  the  Masonic  Temple   last  year;    the  programme   consisted/ 
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oi  the  best  songs,  several  of  which  have  been  mentioned  above.  These 
concerts    should    be    given    annually. 

High    School. 

The  advanced  music  reader  with  selected  choruses  is  used-  The 
time  for  the  music  lesson  is  limited  to  about  twenty  minutes  once  a  week 
from  4:05  to  4:30.  The  progress  has  been  good  considering  the  short 
tune  for  practice.  Will  ask  to  change  the  time  this  year  from  4  P.  M. 
to  8:30  A.  M.,  on  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays,  and  have  both  classes  to- 
gether. We  need  a  set  of  books  called  Songs  of  all  Nations  for  special 
days  and  on  special  occasions     Also  a  high  school   hymnal. 

Note.  Several  entertainments  were  given  during  the  past  year  with 
mixed  programmes.  One  concert  was  given  by  the  Washington  school 
at  the  Wayne  Street  M.  E.  church,  April  19th,  which  netted  $125.00.  The 
programme  in   full   is  as  follows: 

PART    I. 

:t-      Heavenly   Father,   Sovereign   Lord,    (Mendelsohn)    Chorus 

2.  Star   Spangled   Banner,    Hail   Columbia    Chorus 

3 .  a— "The  Mill"   • .  .   A.   Krens 

b — 'Tiptoe    Song"     Mrs.    Ormiston    Chant 

c — "The    Little    Horseman"    Amalie    Felthensal 

d— "When   the    Children    Fall   Asleep"    Amalie    Felthensal 

e— "Little    Drops    of    Dew"     • 

f — "The   Day   is   Bright  and   Sunny"    C.    A.    Kent 

THTRD  AND  FOURTH   GRADES. 

4      Song    Miss    Faust 

5 .  a — "Five    Little    Pussy   Cats"    .  .  . M'cCurrie 

b— "Quack,  Quack"   McCurrie 

c — "The    Tea    Kettle"    • Gaynor 

d— "The   Owl"    Gaynor 

e — "The   Brownies"    ....    Gaynor 

f — "The   Tulips"    ■ Gaynor 

g — "Froggic's    Swimming    School"    Gaynor 

FIRST    AND    SECOND    GRADES. 

6.  Mandolin    Solo     • Prof.    Alexander 

PART  II. 

.1  .     a — "Song    of    the    Waves"     

b — "Woodland    Voices"    • Lloyd 

c — "The    Future"     Himmel 

d— "The    Music   of   the    Belis"    • Abt 

e— "Little    Clouds"     C'hater 
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FIFTH   AND  SIXTH  GRADES. 

Mandolin    S<  >lo    • Prof.    Alexander 

3.  a— "Praise    the     Lord       Haydn 

b— "May"     • Mair 

c— "Three    Wise    Old    Women"    Bartlett 

d— ''Summer    and    Winter"     Allen 

e— "Snow    Man" ........     Gilchrisi 

I __«Swing    Song"    ■ Nevin 

FOURTH   AND    FIFTH    GRADES. 

4.  Song     Miss     Faust 

5.  a — "O    Light    Bearing-   Star"    Fischer 

b — "Prayer*'    Silcher 

c— "The    Lily    of    the    Vaiiey"    .  .  .  ■ Pinsuti 

d — "The    Fairies'    Dance"     Farringtoai 

e — "In    Light    Tripping    Measure"     Rossini 

F — "Pilgrim's     Chorus"     Verdi 

6.  Americi • 

The  children  make  great  improvement  in  quality  of  tone,  they  read 
music  very  accurately   and  are   writing   good  melodies. 

New  pianos  were  put  in  use  at  Lakeside,  Hanna,  Washington,  Hoi* 
Ion  Avenue  and  McCulloch  schools  last  year  A  good  piano  is  essential 
in   each    building. 

The  Supervisor  of  music  visits  each  room  once  in  two  .weeks,  except 
South  Wayne.  Franklin  and  the  West  German  schools,  which  is  once 
per    month. 

Meetings  for  grade  teachers  are  held  once  a  month,  where  the  work 
is    carefully    explained. 

The  teachers  should  receive  much  praise  for  their  ready  response  to 
ail   suggestions   given    them   by   the   Supervisor. 

Respectfully   yours, 

WILLIAM    MILES. 

READING  AND  PHYSICAL  CULTURE. 

Of  all  the  branches  embraced  in  the  Common  School  Cur- 
riculum, Reading  is  by  far  the  most  important.  To  be  able  to 
gather  the  thought  from  the  printed  page  is  an  absolute  necessity 
to  the  mastery  of  all  the  remainder  of  the  course  of  study.  As  a 
rule  the  pupil  who  reads  well  does  well  in  his  other  studies,  and 
as  a  rule  the  poor  reader  is  poor  in  his  geography,  arithmetic, 
grammar  and  other  studies.  To  read  well  orally  is  one  of  the  most 
valuable  accomplishments  as  unfortunately  it  is  also  one  of  the 
rarest. 
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Reading  is  of  such  vital  importance  that  it  has  been  deemed 
wise  by  our  school  authorities  to  put  it  under  the  supervision  of  a 
Special  Teacher  of  the  subject  and  this  has  been  done  with  the 
happiest  results.  Throughout  the  years  covered  by  this  report  the 
subject  has  been  under  the  supervision  of  Miss  Mary  E.  Stephens, 
whose  training  and  personality  have  rendered  her  particularly  suc- 
cessful in  bringing  about  a  great  advance  in  the  reading  work  of 
the  schools.  Miss  Stephens  has  also  had  charge  of  the  Physical 
Culture  work,  and  in  this  department,  as  well  as  in  reading,  her  ser- 
vices have  been  eminently  satisfactory.  To  the  regret  of  all  con- 
nected with  the  schools,  Miss  Stephens  severed  her  connection 
with  the  schools  at  the  close  of  the  school  year. 

The  vacancy,  so  caused,  has  been  filled  by  the  appointment  of 
Mrs.  Jennie  Ray  Ormsby,  whose  successful  experience  as  a  teacher 
of  the  subject,  warrants  the  most  confident  expectations  of  suc- 
cess in  the  work  of  the  department 

Below  will  be  found  the  Report  of  Miss  Stephens  as  Super- 
visor : 

REPORT    OF    THE    SUPERVISOR    OF    READING    AND 

PHYSICAL  CULTURE. 

Mr.   J.   N.   Study.    Superintendent  of   Schools,   Fort  Wayne,   Ind.: 

I  submit  the  following  report  of  work  clone  in  Reading  and  Physical 
Training   during   the    school   j^ear: 

The  work  has  been  carried  on  with  no  important  changes  from  that 
outlined  in  the  course  of  study,  except  that  more  time  has  been  given 
to  the  training  school,  and  more  definite  work  has  been  done  with  the 
students. 

The  physical  is  growing  in  efficiency  each  year — the  Emerson  exer- 
cises with  adaptations  being  taught  from  the  third  grade  up,  and  rec- 
reative games  and  exercises  in  grades  one  and  two — enough  attention  is 
paid  to  uniformity  in  these  lower  grades  that  they  can  all  be  taken  to 
music.  These  exercises  are  taken  in  every  building  during  one  session 
of  the  day,  and  marching  is  used  for  a  physical  recreation  during  tlic 
other.  The  teachers  handle  the  work  with  a  better  understanding  of  the 
underlying  principles  than  ever  before,  and  the  pupils  are  growing  in 
their  appreciation  of  the  work.  When  new  exercises  are  taught,  much 
care  is  taken  to  explain  in  the  most  attractive  and  simple  manner  the 
physiology   of  the  work,   and   the  results  to  be  expected. 

In  the  reading,  much  careful  work  has  been  done  in  the  outline  and 
preparation  of  a  lesson,  since  no  thought  can  have  adequate  expression 
till  it  is  well  grounded  in  the  child's  mind.  The  pupils  are  growing  in 
the  use  of  the  dictionary  and  in  the  ability  to  select  the  proper  definition 
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for  a  word.  They  are  thinking  independently,  and  as  a  result,  intelli- 
gent, thoughtful  work  can  be  gotten  from  them  while  they  are  reading 
before  the  class.  This  lesson  study  work  should  be  supplemented  with 
sight  reading  for  which  we  have  neither  adequate  books  nor  time  in  which 
to  do  it.  Each  school,  however,  spends  some  time  each  day  in  sight 
reading. 

In  the  6th,  7th  and  8th  grades  is  used  principally  some  one  selec- 
tion of  literature  for  the  term — as  Snow  Bound  or  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal. 
In  these  three  grades  a  written  examination  is  given  at  the  close  of  each 
term.  An  oral  examination  is  given  at  the  close  of  the  year  to  all  children 
above  the  2nd  grade.     The  examinations  are  conducted  by  the  Supervisor. 

The  teachers  of  each  grade  in  the  schools  meet  the  Supervisor  once 
a   month  at  the    High   School  building  for  the   regular  teachers'   meeting. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

MARY   E.   STEPHENS, 
Supervisor,  Reading  and  Physical  Training- 

DRAWING. 

Fort  Wayne  was  one  of  the  iirst  cities  in  Indiana,  if  not  the 
first,  to  recognize  the  value  of  this  subject  as  a  part  of  common 
school  education,  and  for  many  years  a  special  teacher  of  Draw- 
ing was  employed  in  the  schools.  But  some  years  ago  the  employ- 
ment of  a  special  teacher  was  discontinued,  and  the  study  dropped. 
That  this  was  a  great  loss  to  the  schools  needs  no  argument. 

In  1898  the  Board  of  Trustees  wisely  decided  to  re-introduce 
this  eminently  practical  branch  of  instruction  into  the  schools,  and 
Miss  Alice  E.  Hall  was  elected  as  Special  Teacher  and  Supervisor 
of  Drawing.  Miss  Hall  had  received  a  much  wider  art  training 
than  the  majority  of  teachers  of  drawing  in  public  school  work,  and 
brought  to  the  work  not  only  wide  knowledge  of  the  subject,  but 
also  an  enthusiasm  that  was  an  inspiration  alike  to  teacher  and 
pupil.  The  time  that  had  elapsed  since  drawing  had  been  taught  in 
the  public  schools  made  it  necessary  to  begin  again  with  the  funda- 
mentals with  teachers  as  well  as  pupils. 

The  department  has  prospered  and  the  results  of  the  work  as 
evidenced  in  the  various  exhibits  of  work  made  within  the  last  year 
are  highly  satisfactory  and  encouraging.  Below  will  be  found  the 
Report  of  the  Supervisor: 

REPORT  OF  TFIE  SUPERVISOR  OF  DRAWING. 

Mr.  J.   N.   Study,   Superintendent  of   Schools,   Fort  Wayne,    Ind.: 
Art  for  art's  sake,  is,  in  the  minds  of  the  majority  of  people  a  vision- 
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ary  idea — ideal  rather  than  real.  Art  in  the  industrial  sense  improves  and. 
enhances  the  commercial  value  of  things  by  making  them  more  desirable. 
This  is  practical  and  real.  No  matter  how  well  an  article  is  constructed, 
if  it  has  not  beautiful  lines  and  curves  it  has  little  value,  for  it  will  not  live. 
Art  is  beauty,  beauty  is  truth,  and  truth  lives  forever.  No  blundering 
artisan  can  meet  the  demands  of  the  business  world  of  to-day,  for  every 
worker  in  wood  or  clay,  iron  or  texture  must  be  an  artist.  Here  then, 
is  the  proper  basis  for  grading  the  art  work  in  public  schools.  Hence, 
the  artistic   art  is  taught  along  with   the   mechanical   art. 

In  preparing  the  course  of  study  for  the  grades,  the  work  was  taken 
up  that  is  appropriate  to  the  season.  Nature  was  studied  during  the 
spring  and  fall.  Her  beautiful  shapes  and  colors  are  a.  motive  for  de- 
signs. Art  and  nature  arc  so  closely  related  that  the  former  cannot  be 
appreciated    without    much    appreciation    of    the    latter. 

Drawing  from  life  and  still  life,  composition,  perspective,  illustration 
and  artists  and  their  pictures  were  studied.  The  winter  months  were 
given  up  almost  wholly  to  designing,  the  study  of  historic  ornament, 
architecture,   and  construction   drawing. 

Media:  Lead  pencil,  charcoal,  ink,  water  color  and  clay  as  the  work 
demands. 

Through  the  grades  the  Prang  Elementary  Course  of  Art  Instruc- 
tion was  used.  It  is  the  distinct  purpose  to  develop  gradually  the  con- 
scious   power    of   the    child   to    observe,   to  express   and    to    create. 

For  examples  of  rendering,  the  drawing  pages  of  the  books  were 
shown — sketches  showing  good  lines,  good  form  and  good  composition. 
Books  on  picture  study  were  placed  in  every  building,  as  the  reproduc- 
tions of  the  work  of  well  known  artists  are  of  inestimable  value,  famil- 
iarizing the  pupils  with  the  masterpieces,  and  when  intelligently  studied 
awaken    a   correct    feeling   for   the    higher    lines    of    artistic    expression. 

In  the  high  school  it  was  optional  which  course  was  selected,  the 
mechanical,  or  designing  and  free  hand-  Thorough  instruction  was  given 
in  the  different  mediums  required    for  whichever   course    selected. 

The  art  department  has  so  grown  that  an  assistant  teacher  of  draw- 
ing will  be  needed  the  coming  year  to  give  instruction  in  the  high 
school,  and  also  as  an  assistant  to  the  Supervisor. 

The  Supervisor  visited  the  schools  at  regular  intervals  and  looked 
over  and  criticised  the  work  done  by  the  children  since  her  previous 
visit.  A  lesson  was  presented  either  by  the  Supervisor  or  teacher,  as  the 
work   of  the  school  seemed  to  demand. 

An  outline  prepared  especially  and  meeting  the  needs  of  the  teach- 
ers was  given  them  at  the  beginning  of  each  month.  At  the  monthly 
teachers'  meeting  the  work  in  the  outline  was  fully  explained  ana  the 
work  of  the  past  month  criticised.  Also,  a  teachers'  practice  lesson  was 
given    on    whatever   subject   and   medium    seemed   most    needed. 

The  training  class ,  received  instruction  from  the  Supervivsor,  two  aft- 
ernoons a  month,  which  was  not  sufficient,  but  it  was  all  the  time  the 
Supervisor  had  to  give  them.  If  an  assistant  is  appointed  next  year, 
the    training;    class    should    receive    more    instruction,    as    it    is    absolutelv 
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necessary  that  the  teachers  should  be  able  to  execute  well   in   drawing  and 
painting    before   they   can   get   good   results    from   their    teaching. 

The  greatest  difficulty  in  introducing  the  subject  of  art  in  the  public 
schools  is  the  veiy  meager  knowledge  the  teachers  have  of  the  subject. 
The  State  Normal  schools  give  it  little  or  no  attention,  and  the  old  way 
of  teaching  drawing  in  the  public  schools  was  a  detriment  rather  than  a 
help.  There  is  not  a  study  that  is  more  abused  than  art,  nor  one  that  is 
of  more  vital  importance  to  the  nation.  It  is  a  moral  influence  of  great 
power,  an  uplifting  or  a  perfectly  harmonious  soul-  Plato  sitting  at  the 
feet  of  Socrates  and  studying  the  profound  philosophy  of  life,  discov- 
ered that  "He  who  would  proceed  aright,  should  begin  in  youth  to  study 
beautiful  forms,  until  he  grows  and  waxes  strong,  and  at  last  the  vision 
is  revealed  to  him  of  beauty  absolute,  simple  and  everlasting,"  and  "in 
that  communion  he  is  enabled  to  become  the  friend  of  God  and  be  im- 
mortal/' 

The  annual  drawing  exhibitions  of  the  children's  work,  which  con- 
sisted of  representation,  decoration  and  construction,  have  given  the 
citizens  an  opportunity  to  become  better  acquainted  with  the  work  i  of  the 
schools,  while  they  have  also  proved  a  great  inspiration  to  teachers  and 
children. 

A  drawing  exhibit  selected  from  all  the  exhibits  of  children's  work 
at  the  Western  Drawing  Teachers'  Association  was  on  exhibition  at  the 
high  school  one  week  last:  March.  This  proved  of  the  greatest  value,  as 
the  children  saw  what  other  children  were  doing  and  accomplishing  in 
the    great   cities   of   America. 

My  grateful  thanks  are  due-  to  the  grade  teachers  whose  ever  ready 
response  and  co-operation  have  made  the  work  of  supervisor  both  z 
privilege    and    a    pleasure. 

Very  respectfully, 

ALICE    E.    HALL, 
Supervisor    of   Drawing. 


THE  SCHOOLS  BY  DEPARTMENTS. 

THE    K 1 NDERGART F.N. 

The  Kindergarten  was  years  ago  a  part  of  the  sehool  system, 
but  was  discontinued.  Miss  Norma  Allen  was  employed  in  1899  to 
open  a  Kindergarten  in  one  of  the  rooms  of  the  new  Hoaglartd 
School  building. 

This  proved  so  popular  and  the  work  so  beneficial  that  the  next 
year  an  additional  kindergarten  was  opened  in  the  Bloomingdale 
School,  both  kindergartens  being  under  the  supervision  of  Miss 
Allen.  For  the  year  1901-1902  two  more  kindergartens  are  provid- 
ed for,  one  in  the  Hanna  School  and  one  in  the  Nebraska  School, 
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all  under  the  supervision  of  Miss  Allen,  who  has  brought  to  the 
work  not  only  skill  and  training,  but  an  enthusiasm  for  the  work 
that  has  contributed  largely  to  the  success  of  the  Kindergarten  in 
the.  city.  The  assistants  have  been  trained  for  the  work  by  herself, 
and  applicants  for  positions  in  the  kindergartens  have  been  re- 
quired to  come  with  an  amount  of  general  scholarship  equivalent 
to  a  good  high  school  course 

The  kindergarten  to  be  a  valuable  addition  to  the  public  school 
system  of  education  must  not  be  a  mere  nursery  in  which  children 
may  be  taken  care  of  and  amused  for  a  certain  number  of  hours 
each  day  under  young  women  whose  only  fitness  for  the  place  is 
"love  of  little  children."  The  kindergartner  should  be  one  who 
has  not  only  had  a  good  general  education,  but  one  who  also  has 
had  a  training  in  educational  foundations  and  is  able  to  use  the 
various  games  and  gifts  of  the  kindergarten  as  a  means  to  an  end 
and  not  consider  them  as  an  end  in  themselves. 

The  failure  of  the  kindergarten  in  many  instances  is  due  en- 
tirely to  the  fact  that  the  kindergarten  teacher  has  no  understand- 
ing whatever  of  the  philosophy  of  education  or  of  its  history.  Un- 
der proper  management  the  kindergarten  is  an  invaluable  factor 
in  an  educational  system,  but  unless  proper  care  be  had  in  the  selec- 
tion of  teachers,  it  is  of  little  value. 

Pressure  is  constantly  being  brought  to  secure  positions  in  the 
kindergartens  by  persons  whose  limited  education  forbid  them 
from  attempting  an  examination  for  teacher's  license,  and  it  will  re- 
quire the  adoption  of  an  imperative  rule  and  the  strict  adherence 
thereto  to  prevent  the  kindergarten  from  failure  as  an  educational 
factor  in  our  school  system.  In  this  opinion  I  voice  the  sentiment  of 
the  Director,  as  well  as  my  own.  Below  will  be  found  the  report 
of  the  Director: 

Mr.  J.   N.   Study,   Superintendent  of  Schools,   Fort  Wayne,   Ind.: 

I  herewith  submit  to  you  a  report  of  the  Kindergarten  work  as  far 
as  it  has  gone  in  the  city  of  Fort  Wayne: 

The  first  work  was  begun  two  years  ago  in  the  Hoagland  school,  where 
with  two  untrained  assistants,  I  organized  and  conducted  one  kindergar- 
ten for  the  year,  having  in  connection  with  it  a  private  training  class. 

The  limit  of  enrollment  in  one  kindergarten  is  placed  at  fifty.  This 
number  was  reached  the  first  week  of  the  school  year,  and  there  was  a 
full  attendance  throughout  the  year  with  a  large  waiting  list.  This  kin- 
dergarten has  been  in  operation  for  two  years  with  sustained  interest  on 
the  part  of  parents  and  children. 
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The  kindergarten  which  was  organized  one  year  later  at  the  Bloom- 
ingdale  school  has  been  equally  successful  in  regard  to  numbers  and  in- 
terest   shown. 

The  kindergarten  training  class  increased  to  eight  members  the  sec- 
ond year,  all  of  whom  graduated  last  June.  Three  young  ladies  gave  their 
services  as  assistants  in  the  two  kindergartens  during  the  year  in  order  to 
have   practice    work. 

There  will  be  two  more  kindergartens  opened  this  fall,  one  in  the 
Manna  school  and  one  in  the  Nebraska  school,  and  we  hope  eventually 
to  have  one  in   connection  with  eacn  of  the  public  schools. 

Although  the  reception  the  kindergarten  in  the  public  schools  has 
leceived  proves  that  Fort  Wayne  was  ready  for  the  work,  the  question  is 
still  often  asked,  "How  does  the  kindergarten  benefit  the  child?" 

The  work  is  as  yet  too  young  to  show  much  in  the  way  of  results, 
but  it  is  a  universally  accepted  fact  that  a  child  who  has  had  one  or  two 
years  of  kindergarten  training  enters  the  primary  grades  better  equipped 
for  the  school  work,  and  with  a  better  understanding  of  his  faculties  than 
one  who  enters  school  direct  from  the  home.  The  main  object  of  the  kin- 
dergarten is  to  put  the  young  child  in  possession  of  his  faculties,  to  culti- 
vate his  senses  and  to  accustom  him  to  a  larger  environment  than  that 
offered  by  the  home.  The  so-called  play  of  the  kindergarten  does  this 
and  more  for  the  child.  It  shows  him  the  world  in  miniature  and  reveals 
to  him  its  wonders.  He  begins  the  study  of  nature,  art  and  science,  and 
through  doing  he  learns  how  much  can  be  done  and  has  been  done  in 
the  world  around  him.  He  learns  to  respect  the  rights  of  others,  and 
that  through  co-operation  much  is  attained  which  is  not  otherwise  pos 
sible.  His  head,  his  heart  and  his  hand  are  being  trained  to  the  work 
he  is  capable  of  doing,  and  he  enters  upon  school  work  with  an  under- 
standing of  his  surroundings  and  capabilities,  upon  which  the  teacher  can 
build. 

There  are  mothers  who  have  the  leisure  and  are  capable  of  doing 
much  of  this  for  their  children  in  the  home,  but  one  of  the  most  neces- 
sary requisites  to  the  complete  unfolding  of  child  nature  is  lacking — that 
of  association  with  numbers  of  other  children  of  the  same  age.  In  the 
home  the  child  is  free  to  run  and  play  at  will,  to  investigate  and  to  ques- 
tion without  restraint.  In  the  primary  room  where  as  much  freedom  as 
possible  is  allowed,  there  must  of  necessity  be  a  certain  restraint,  owing 
first  to  the  fixed  location  of  each  child  and  next  to  the  course  of  study 
through  which  he  must  go  to  be  advanced  the  coming  year.  The  first 
month  of  primary  work  is  an  effort  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  to  adjust 
the  child  to  his  surroundings,  to  restrain  his  interest  and  to  acquaint  him 
with  the  three  R's. 

The  work  in  the  kindergarten  is  adapted  to  bridge  over  this  period- 
The  natural  restlessness  of  the  young  child  is  overcome  by  gaining  his 
interest  through  play,  and  where  once  interested  he  soon  adjusts  himself 
to  the  restraint  necessary  for  the  pursuit  of  work  which  is  given  him  to 
do,  and  through  which  he  receives  his  first  impressions  of  reading,  writ- 
ing  and   number. 

Yours  truly, 

NORMA  B.    ALLEN. 
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PRIMARY  DEPARTMENT. 

In  this  department  the  aim  has  been  to  bring  the  schools  into 
close  touch  with  the  advance  movements  in  primary  instruction. 
Supplementary  readers  have  been  bought  and  used  in  the  primary 
grades  and  have  been  productive  of  much  good.  The  work  in 
language  has  been  made  to  consist  of  the  expression  of  ideas  gained 
from  observation  and  reading,  instead  of  the  mere  filling  of  blanks 
or  the  construction  of  sentences  from  given  words. 

No  course  of  study  long  represents  the  work  of  a  progressive 
school,  nor  is  any  one  school  room  an  exact  copy  of  any  other,  so 
far  as  the  work  is  concerned,  hence  it  is  only  possible  to  state  in 
general  terms  the  general  trend  of  the  instruction  rather  than  to 
go  into  detail 

Suffice  it  to  say  that  this  trend  has  been  to  the  greater  use  or 
the  concrete  in  number  work,  and  less  of  purely  formal  drill;  the 
use  of  supplementary  reading;  the  basing  of  the  language  work — 
oral  and  written — upon  observation  lessons,  and  the  reading  and 
literature  work  of  the  grade ;  the  use  of  the  primary  geography  as  ;< 
reference  rather  than  a  text  book;  the  use  of  modeling'  in  clay,  sand 
and  other  materials ;  the  use  of  geographical  readers ;  the  introduc- 
tion of  oral  history  into  the  primary  grades  ;  the  interlocking  of  the 
various  subjects  of  the  curriculum,  making  the  work  done  in  one 
branch  bear  as  far  as  possible  upon  others ;  observing  the  true  cor- 
relation of  studies  and  avoiding  all  forced  relations 

PRIMARY  SUPERVISOR. 

For  a  number  of  years  preceding  the  re-establishment  of  the 
Training  School,  appointments  to  positions  in  the  grades,  for  most 
part,  had  been  made  from  the  ranks  of  the  graduates  of  the  High 
School.  These  young  women  had  entered  the  school  work  with  no 
professional  training  whatever.  The  art  of  teaching  had  to  be  ac- 
quired by  experiment  upon  the  pupils  committed  to  their  care.  A 
corps  of  teachers  made  up  mostly  of  untrained  teachers  needs  close 
and  skillful  supervision. 

By  1899,  the  increase  in  the  teaching-  force  had  brought  it  to 
the  point  where  the  general  superintendent  was  utterly  unable  to 
give  the  attention  to  the  individual  teacher  that  was  required  in  !  o 
many  cases,  and  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  employ  some  assistance 

It  was  determined  to  employ  some  one  who  should  be  compe- 
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tent,  by  professional  training-  and  by  experience,  to  give  to  the 
teachers  in  the  primary  grades  some  at  least  of  that  training  which 
is  given  at  the  best  normal  schools,  and  also  supervise  the  instruc- 
tion in  those  grades. 

Miss  Annie  Klingensmith,  a  graduate  of  the  State  Normal 
School  at  Indiana,  Pa.,  and  also  a  graduate  of  the  Oswego,  N.  V, 
Training  School,  and  fitted  by  an  extended  experience  for  the  du- 
ties of  Supervision  was  selected  for  the  position,  and  has  for  two 
years  devoted  her  time  to  the  instruction  of  the  primary  teachers 
and  the.  supervision  of  their  work.  The  results  have  more  than  jus- 
tified the  wisdom  of  the  employment  of  a  supervisor,  and  the  selec- 
tion of  Miss  Klingensmith  for  the  place.  The  close  observation  of 
the  work  of  the  respective  teachers,  and  the  criticism  of  faulty 
methods  made  possible  by  the  closer  supervision  consequent  upon 
the  employment  of  a  supervisor  for  this  special  field  is  bringing 
about  a  uniform  elevation  of  the  standard  of  teaching  in  the  prim 
ary  grades  throughout  the  city.  However  competent  and  zealous 
principals  of  buildings  may  be,  there  must  be  a  close  supervision  of 
all  the  schools  to  secure  any  uniformity  in  the  work  of  the  system. 
The  report  of  the  supervisor  is  given  below. 


REPORT  OF  SUPERVISOR  OF  PRIMARY  GRADES. 

Me.  J.   N.   Study,    Superintendent  of   Schools.   Fort   Wayne,    Ind.: 

Sir: — The  following  report  of  the  primary  grades  for  years  1899-1900, 
and    1900-1901    is  respectfully   submitted: 

During  the  past  two  years  the  work  done  in  the  teachers'  meetings 
has  been  of  three  kinds,  as  follows:  Miscellaneous  work;  discussion  of 
points  that  pertain  in  a  general  way  to  all  schools,  and  to  these  schools 
in   particular;    and    study    of   methods    of    instruction. 

Under  the  first  head  we  have  considered  the  general  handling  of  the 
children  in  the  room,  in  dismissals,  during  recreation  hours,  grading, 
etc.  Innumerable  details  have  been  considered.  It  is  gratifying  to  note 
that  many  of  the  school  conventions  that  have  no  place  anywhere  but  in 
the  school  room,  and  can  therefore  serve  no  useful  purpose  in  the  chil- 
dren's lives,  are  being  put  aside  for  the  more  natural  training  and  man- 
ner of  behavior  useful  to  all  people  at  all  times  In  the  degree  in  which 
this  has  been  accomplished,  the  discipline  has  been  made  easier  and  of 
greater  value  in  character  forming,  the  nervous  strain  for  both  teachers 
and  children  lighter,  and  the  time  to  be  devoted  to  instruction  greater. 
Further  advance  along  this  line   is   to   be   desired. 

Under  the  second  head  we  considered  the  work  to  be  done  in  the 
several  grades,  taking  up  many  parts  of  it,   in   particular  the  work  as   laid 
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down  by  the  text  books,  endeavoring  to  secure  uniformity  of  purpose  and 
general  plan  without  restricting  the  individuality  of  the  teachers  in  car- 
rying out  the  details  of  the  work;  the  discipline;  the  care  of  materials 
both  school  and  individual.  As  a  result  the  children  may  be  transferred 
with  greater  profit  to  themselves  and  with  less  discomfort  to  themselves 
and  the  teachers,  the  teachers  have  a  more  satisfactory  , and  profitable  un- 
derstanding of  what  is  required,  some  perplexing  problems  in  discipline 
have  been  solved,  the  general  management  of  the  school  is  smoother,  and 
better  care  is  being  taken  of  materials,  bat  there  is  much  to  be  accom- 
plished in  this  direction  yet  The  materials  should  be  kept  in  good  con- 
dition and  used  economically  both  for  the  present  value  and  for  the  ef- 
fect on  the  children's  habits.  The  lack  of  sufficient  materials  of  a  suitable 
quality  is  a  great  hindrance;  and  there  is  very  much  actual  waste  and  de- 
facement of  books  that  might  otherwise  be  sold  when  the  children  are 
through  with  them,  and  the  money  applied  on  the  needed  new  books. 

Under  the  third  head,  work  has  been  done  in  the  line  of  monthly 
outlines,  examination  and  comparison  of  papers  from  all  schools  of  the 
same  grade,  and  in  the  writing  and  discussion  of  plans  for  particular  les- 
sons. 

The  outline  for  each  month  is  to  be  completed  during  the  last  week 
of  the  preceding  month-  These  outlines  enable  the  teacher  to  accomplish 
more  surely  the  work  of  the  term.  There  is  less  likely  to  be  a  rush  at 
the  end  of  the  term  to  finish  the  work  laid  down  by  the  course.  The 
teacher  is  enabled  to  grasp  the  work  as  a  whole,  and  that  hand  to  mouth 
teaching  which  considers  each  day  by  itself  instead  of  in  its  relation  to 
the  whole  work  of  the  pupil,  is  prevented.  The  plans  show  briefly  what 
is  to  be  taught,  the  plan  of  presentation,  the  materials,  specimens,  and 
reading  matter  to  illustrate  the  points  of  the  lessons.  The  course  dic- 
tates the  matter  to  be  taken  up,  and  in  a  general  way,  the  order  of  points, 
The  elaboration  of  the  points  is  left  to  the  teacher  with  such  aid  and 
positive  direction  as  appears  to  be  required  No  restriction  is  placed 
upon  the  able  and  ambitious  teacher  who  shows  a  disposition  to  pro- 
duce something  original  and  useful  in  the  line  of  the  course  of  study.  It 
?s  advisable  that  these  outlines  should  be  revised  each  year,  because  the 
teacher  presumably  advances  in  her  ability  to'  grasp  the  situation  each 
time  she  comes  back  to  it;  and  to  adhere  to  the  same  outline  year  after 
year  would  be  to  fall  into  a  rut  that  would  finally  render  her  mechanical 
and  non-progressive.  These  monthly  outlines  have  been  brought  into  the 
teachers'  meetings  and  there  examined  by  the  teachers  as  time  permitted, 
to  the  general  improvement  of  all.  Also  sets  of  papers  have  been  brought 
in  and  time  given  for  their  examination  to  enable  the  teachers  to  place 
the  best  work  done  in  the  city  before  them  as  something  to  be  attained. 
Occasionally  work  not  done  in  these  schools  has  been  used  in  the  same 
way. 

During  the  second  half  of  the  last  year,  work  in  plan  making  and 
discussion,  such  as  is  in  vogue  in  normal  and  training  schools,  has  beeTi 
taken  up  in  teachers'  meetings.  First,  emphasis  was  placed  on  the  fol- 
lowing  of   a   line   of  thought    steadily,    step    by   step,   logically,    to    its   legi- 
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timate  end,  as  opposed  to  a  rambling,  zigzagging,  side  tracking  wander- 
ing about  in  the  vicinity  of  the  point. 

Next  we  considered  the  steps  which  the  mind  takes  in  finding  out: 
new  facts  and  relations,  and  the  necessity  of  adapting  all  instruction  to 
these  steps.  Coming  to  the  plan  proper  we  considered  the  matter  to  be 
taught  in  a  certain  lesson  or  series  of  lessons,  as  to  amount,  its  adapta- 
tion to  young  children  both  in  form  and  thought  of  statement,  its  presen- 
tation and  the  .necessary  drill.  In  the  school  work  almost  invariably  too 
much  matter  and  too  many  points  are  taken  in  a  lesson,  so  that  confusion 
is  sure  to  result  from  the  number  of  lines  of  thought,  and  main  points 
are  obscured  by  a  mass  of  matter  not  directly  connected  with  them.  This 
was  taken  up  in  the  above  work  and  it  was  found  difficult  to  do  even  on 
paper.  When  the  matter  was  sifted  ready  for  presentation,  it  was  found 
difficult  to  follow  main  points  to  the  end  without  branching  off  to  re- 
motely connected  subjects  To  find  simple,  homely  illustrations,  such  as 
would  touch  the  child's  experience  was  another  source  of  difficulty.  To 
divide  the  lesson  into  logical  divisions,  to  stop  at  the  end,  of  each  and 
summarize,  and  finally  at  the  end  to  summarize  the  whole  lesson  and 
make  application  of  the  point  gained,  also  received  attention. 

The  above  is  invariably  difficult,  not  only  for  inexperienced  persons, 
but  also  for  people  who  have  spent  much  time  and  thought  on  the  sub- 
ject. To  teach  teachers  how  to  do  this  is  the  main  work  of  the  normal 
schools,  and  it  is  found  difficult  to  do  it1  even  when  the  students  are  free 
to  devote  their  entire  time  and  energy  to  it  for  a  year  or  two  years.  Be- 
cause of  this,  the  progress  that  can  be  made  in  this  most  difficult  of 
teacher's  problems  by  persons  who  are  earning  a  salary  and  preparing 
for  teachers'  examinations,  must  necessarily  be  slow  and  the  work  hard. 
The  mass  of  the  teachers  seized  upon  the  work  with  such  avidity  that 
the  results  were  very  satisfactory  in  consideration  of  the  time  they  had 
to  devote  to  it,  and  the  brief  time  afforded  by  the  teachers'  meetings  for 
discussion.  The  plans  were  examined  with  very  great  care,  notes  made  on 
each  for  the  teacher's  benefit,  and  an  hour  devoted  to  the  discussion  of 
each  set  in  teachers'  meeting.  All  the  lessons  were  selected  from  the 
course  with  a  view  to  their  greater  utility  and  the  saving  of  time  and 
strength.  Also  in  teachers'  meetings  extracts  have  been  read  from  books 
not  in  the  hands  of  the  teachers,  and  attention  directed  to  books  adapted 
to  the  needs  of  the  schools,  and  particular  attention  called  to  passages  in 
the  reading  circle  books  having  a  direct  bearing  on  the  work. 

In  the  building  meetings  the  same  lines  of  thought  have  been  car- 
ried out  in  greater  detail  in  connection  with  points  relating  to  the  work 
of    the    individual    teacher. 

A  schedule  of  time  has  been  furnished  the  teachers,  dictating  the 
time  to  be  spent  daily  on  each  subject.  In  following  this,  the  teacher  is 
left  entirely  free  to  arrange  her  classes  in  whatever  order  of  succession 
she  finds  convenient.  This  has  undoubtedly  made  the  school  work  more 
effective.  It  has  prevented  the  teacher  from  unconsciously  devoting  un- 
due time  to  those  subjects  for  which  she  has  a  liking.     There  is  less  com- 
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plaint  that  teachers  have  been  unable  to  complete  the  required  work. 
Later,  when  the  teachers  have  become  more  accustomed  to  following 
such  a  schedule,  the  effect  will  be  more  plainly  shown.  A  term  pro- 
gram has  been  made  for  language,  nature,  and  history  subjects,  by  means 
of  which  a  given  time  is  allotted  to  each,  thus  putting  aside  the  crowded 
condition  of  the   daily  program. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  outlines  of  many  topics  have  bewi  placed 
in  the  hands  of  teachers.  Some  of  these  dictate  what  work  shall  be  done 
hi  carrying  out  certain  parts  of  the  course.  Others  are  suggestive  of  the 
manner  of  treatment  of  certain  subjects.  Some  of  these  have  already 
served  their  purpose  of  suggesting  lines  of  thought  to  the  teachers  and 
are  no  longer  necessary.  If  those  that  will  probably  remain  in  force 
for  some  time  could  be  put  into  print,  it  would  be  a  great  convenience, 
because  the  hekto graph  copies  soon  fade.  Also,  in  any  revision  of  the 
course,  space  might  be  saved  by  omitting  the  suggestive  outlines  which 
arc  now  a  part  of  it.  Great  pains  have  been  taken  to  supply  each  teacher 
with  the  outlines  that  belong  to  the  grade;  and  during  the  past  year, 
copies  of  all  outlines  have  been  filed  for  reference  in  the  offices  of  the 
principals.  Copies  of  all  papers  sent  out  are  on  file  in  the  office  of  the 
Superintendent.  In  print  these  outlines  would  cover  much  less  space  and 
could  be  handled  Avith  much  more  ease  and  economy  of  time  both  by 
principals   and   teachers. 

In  the  discussion  of  the  teachers'  work  the  greater  freedom  allowed 
the  children  in  the  schools  as  a  whole  was  mentioned  This  does  not  mean 
freedom  from  good  discipline.  The  children  arc  in  as  good  order  as 
previously,  and  that  with  less  strain  to  teachers  and  children  too.  Ther<t 
is  a  growing  recognition  that  the  physical  conditions  and  needs  of  small 
children  cannot  be  measured  by  those  of  older  children, or  grown  people, 
and  a  consequent  adaptation  of  periods  of  study,  rest,  recreation,  inter- 
missions, freedom  from  undue  surveillance  and  direction  of  play  in  play 
lime,  and  from  wearing  positions  and  formalities  that  take  time  and  ac- 
complish nothing  useful.  Also  there  is  a  growing  recognition  that  chil- 
dren who  seem  defective  mentally,  or  at  least  very  dull,  or  perverse  in 
disposition,  are  frequently  defective  physically  or  out  of  health.  This 
proper  condition  of  affairs  could  be  aided  materially  by  supplying  build- 
ings with  cards  for  the  detection  of  defective  eyes,  and  with  some  treat- 
ises giving  enlightenment  concerning  common  defects,  such  as  deafness, 
adenoid  growths,  etc.,  and  the  symptoms  by  which  defects  and  diseases 
ma}'  be  detected.  A  number  of  such  cases  have  been  detected,  and,  for 
ihe  most  part,  the  parents  have  hastened  to  secure  relief.  Without  doubt 
many  more  cases  exist  that  have  not  been  detected  from  want  of  knowledge 
of  symptoms,  or  from  lack  of  eye  cards  In  these  cases  the  children  are 
spending  their  time  very  unhappily  and  very  unprofitably  to  themselves 
and  to  others.  A  knowledge  of  the  child's  condition  is  valuable  even  if 
relief  cannot  be  secured,  because  it  establishes  a  sympathetic  understand- 
in  g  which  smooths  the  way  of  both  child  and  teacher.  Frequently  treat- 
ment for  the  general  health  is  needed,  and  the  teacher,  in  many  cases 
lacking    extended    experience    in    the    observation    of    children,    refers    the 
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consequent  poor  work  to  the  lack  ol  ability  or  inclination,  instead  of  to 
languor  and  fatigue  of  body.  Much  lias  been  written  by  prominent  edu- 
cators  on   these   subjects    that   would  be  of  profit   to   the   schools. 

The  Arithmetic  work  in  the  3  A  and  4  A  £  grades  is  difficult,  partly 
c.wing  to  the  difficulty  of  some  of  the  problems,  partly  to  the  variety  oi 
subjects  included,  and  partly  to  difficulty  in  reading  the  text.  To  do 
simply  the  work  in  the  book  required  in  each  grade,  takes  so  much  oi 
the  allotted  time.,  that  very  little  supplementary  work  can  be  done-  A 
eertain  point  is  given  in  a  page  or  two  of  the  book.  It  may  be  a  difficult 
point.  To  pass  over  it  and  go  on  to  the  next  subject  without  supplement- 
ing it  with  many  illustrative  problems  is  to  defy  the  psychology  of  in- 
struction- The  children  get  a,  hasty  and  therefore  vague  view  of  the 
point.  The  teacher  has  small  opportunity  to  present  the  fact  in  many 
forms.  If  she  had  time  to.  return  to  it  later,  the  difficulty  would  not  be 
so  great,  but  the  work  presses  and  little  time  is  found  for  renewing  im- 
pressions. In  addition,  there  is  practically  no  time  left  for  mental  ex- 
ercises involving  in  simple  problems  the  principles  to  be  taught  from  the 
book,  and  in  exercises  involving  rapidity  and  accuracy  of  process.  The 
result  is  that  only  those  who  have  a  special  aptness  in  arithmetic  accom- 
plish the  work  with  ease,  while  the  mass  of  the  children  are  more  or 
less  vague  and  uncertain,  and  many  are  in  a  pitiable  state  of  confusion. 
One  reason  is.  that  heretofore  the  course  in  the  grades  below  has  not 
been  fulfy  carried  out  and  the  children  meet  some  subjects  in  the  book 
without  having  had  the  necessary  preparation.  No  work  m  fractious  is 
dictated  by  the  course  for  the  3  B.  Because  of  this  the  work  called  for  in 
the  grades  below  falls  out  of  the  mind  and  the  children  have  forgotten 
much  that  they  began  to  learn  on  the  subject  by  the  time  the}'-  find  frac- 
tions in   the  book-     But  in  the  main   I   have   stated   the  difficulty  above- 

The  children  rind  the  greography  difficult  to  read.  Much  of  it  can 
in  no  possible  way  be  adapted  to  our  course,  and  must  therefore  be 
omitted  and  much  that  is  used  has  only  a  forced  and  unnatural  connec- 
tion. 

The  writing  has  degenerated  since  the  introduction  of  the  new  stat*. 
books.  To  change  from  one  style  of  writing  to  another  is  always  difficult, 
and  both  teachers  and  children  find  it  so.  This  accounts  for  much  of  the 
poor    work. 

The  new  spelling  books  could  scarcely  be  a  greater  improvement  on 
the  old  than  they  are,  but  the  number  of  words  given  is  very  much  too 
great  in  the  lower  grades,  especially  the  first  and  second.  Such  a  quantity 
of   spelling   is    beyond   those   grades   unless   they    do    nothing    else. 

There  is  a  crying  need  of  books  in  the  lower  grades.  It  is  out  of 
the  question  for  children  to  learn  to  read  fluently,  not  for  the  sake  of  ex- 
pression but  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  the  thought  rapidly  and  effective- 
ly, unless  they  have  books, enough  to  give  a  wide  field  of  exercise.  The 
lessons,  in  language,  geography  and  arithmetic  where  text  books  are 
used,  are  frequently  at  a  standstill,  because  the  children  have  not  had  the 
facilities  for  1  obtaining  this  fluency  in  reading.  This  subject  is  mentioned 
here,  not  in  its  bearing  on  teaching  reading  as  a  subject  in  itself,  but  with 
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reference  to  reading  as  a  means  to  an  end  in  all  other  branches  of  school 
work,  and  because  the  lack  has  so  disastrous  a  result  on  all  the  school 
work.  Most  of  our  books  are  in  the  line  of  literature  and  nature.  In 
order  to  connect  the  work,  as  well  as  to  meet  the  taste  of  children,  es- 
pecially boys,  in  the  third  and  fourth  grades,  it  would  be  advisable  to 
have  sets  of  books  such  as  McMurry's  History  Stories,  Each  and  All. 
etc.  There  should  also  be  in  each  room  a  set  of  miscellaneous  books  to 
employ  children  who  finish  work  quickly,  for  the  sake  of  the  discipline 
and  for  the  profit  the  children  may  derive  from  thus  employing  their 
waste  time,  and  for  the  lesson  they  may  learn  in  using  their  own  judg- 
ment. Such  books  as  were  obtainable  in  the  buildings  were  used  in  this 
way  during  the  last  months  of  the  year  with  very  manifest  results.  The 
children  were  required  to  decide  when  they  were  free  to  take  a  book.  At 
first  they  made  hasty  decisions,  but  in  a  surprisingly  short  time  saw  their 
mistakes   and  rectified   them. 

This  brings  up  a  very  important  point  in  the  school  work  as  a  whole. 
There  has  been  a  disposition  to  regard  children  as  incapable  of  depend- 
ing upon  themselves  either  in  studying  lessons  or  in  behavior.  It  has 
seemed  necessary  to  the  teachers  in  very  many  cases  to  have  the  whole 
room,  regardless  of  numbers,  recite  in  one  class  in  order  that  the  teacher 
might  be  free  later  to  superintend  the  pupils  even  while  they  copy  from 
the  board,  study  spelling,  etc.  This  prevents  individual  work,  tempts  the 
pupil  to  get  immediate  help  rather  than  make  a  determined  effort,  leads 
him  to  think  he  is  not  responsible  for  doing  his  work  unless  some  one 
stands  by  to  sec  that  he  does  it,  and  so  crowds  the  program,  that  there 
is  not  study  time  enough.  Under  these  circumstances  the  child  cannot 
acquire  independence  of  action  in  doing  his  duty,  and  in  fact  does  not 
feel  the  need  of  any.  Because  of  this,  it  is  inevitable  that  he  should  be 
weak  and  discouraged  or  rebellious  if  he  ever  comes  to  a  place  where'  he 
is  required  to  depend  upon  himself.  This  is  one  of  the  two  most  essen- 
\ial   problems   that   we   have  to   solve. 

The  other  is  implied  in  what  is  given  in  the  report  of  method  work 
above.  If  this  i  second  point  were  made  perfect  in  itself,  it  would  be  use- 
less unless  the  children  were  taught  to  think  for  themselves,  both  in  matters- 
of  study  and  of  conduct.  This  does  not  belong  in  any  one  grade, 'but  in 
all.  If  it  is  neglected  in  the  primary  grades,  it  is  difficult  to  make  goo-d 
the  lack  later. 

A  minor  point  compared  with  the  above,  but  one  of  considerable  im- 
portance, is  the  supply  of  materials  to  be  obtained  by  the  children.  Uni- 
form materials  of  ordinarily  good  quality  are  all  but  as  essential  in 
language,  writing,  etc.,  as  in  drawing.  A  concerted  effort  is  being  made 
to  get  the  dealers  to  supply  such  materials,  with  good  results  in  the  main, 
but  already  paper  of  a  poor  quality,  unfit  for  the  pen  and  even  for  the 
pencils,   is  being  put   out  at   the  same  price  as   the  better  paper. 

Some  points  of  difficulty  have  been  mentioned.  The  following  is 
another.  During  the  middle  of  the  year  the  time  and  energy  required 
for  preparation  for  teachers'  examinations  is  a  great  detriment  to  the 
schools. 
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Much  good  was  accomplished  this  year  by  visits  teachers  were  per- 
mitted to  make  to  other  teachers  in  the  city.  In  many  cases  marked  im- 
provement was  shown  from  a  half  day's  visit,  not  so  much  that  a  teacher 
can  learn  any  great  amount  in  the  way  of  methods,  as  that  frequently 
she  obtains  an  ideal  toward  which  to  bend  her  efforts.  Not  much  visit- 
ing could  be  done  because  of  the  scarcity  of  substitutes,  but  the  value  of 
most  that  was  done  cannot  be  too  strongly  expressed.  The  visiting  should 
be    done    under    direction    in   order   that    the   teacher    may   find    what    she 

t 

needs. 

In  addition  to  what  was  said  above  concerning  the  opportunity  af- 
forded the  children  for  cultivating  power  of  independent  effort,  by  the 
division  of  the  schools  into  sections  for  study  and  recitation,  it  would  be 
greatly  for  the  welfare  of  the  pupils  if  gradually  and  judiciously  they  could 
be  put  upon  their  own  responsibility  to  an  extent  suited  to  their  age, 
about  grounds,  buildings,  in  dismissals,  etc.  This  would  also  relieve  the 
teachers  of  considerable  drudgery  and  leave  them  free  to  attend  to  mat- 
ters that  the  teacher  alone  can  attend  to.  This  could  not  be  accomplished 
suddenly.  It  would  necessarily  be  a  slow  growth.  That  it  can  be  ac- 
complished has  been  proved-  Laudable  efforts  are  being  made  in  this  direc- 
tion in  the  city  schools.  It  is  a  subject  worthy  of  consideration. 

In  conclusion  I  wish  to  acknowledge  the  encouragement,  help  and 
many  courtesies  I  have  received  from  those  with  whom  I  have  been  as- 
sociated   in    school    work. 

Respectfully, 
ANNIE  KLINGENSMITH. 


INTERMEDIATE  OR-  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL  GRADES. 
GROWTH  OF  ENROLLMENT. 

The  tables  of  enrollment  by  grades  show  that  there  has  been  a 
marked  increase  in  this  department.  In  1896- 1897  the  enrollment 
was  1,374  while  in  1 900-1 901  it  was  1,943. 

Undoubtedly  some  of  this  increase  is  owing  to  the  Compulsory 
Education  Law,  which  keeps  children  in  school  until  the  age  of 
fourteen  years,  but  much  is  owing  to  the  increased  interest  in  the 
school  work  caused  by  the  introduction  of  the  new  and  extended 
course  of  study  embracing  as  it  does  a  wider  range  of  subjects 
bearing  upon  life  in  all  its  relations.  The  introduction  of  semi-an- 
nual promotions  instead  of  annual  promotions,  has  also  had  a 
strong  tendency  to  retain  pupils  in  the  grammar  grades.  Under  the 
old  plan,  pupils  failing  were  compelled  to  go  back  over  the  work  of 
an  entire  school  year,  and  becoming  discouraged  thereby,  in  many 
instances,  dropped  out  of  the  school.  Of  course  the  growth  of  the 
city  and  the  consequent  growth  of  the  school  system  accounts  in 
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some  degree  for  the  increase,  but  the  fact  remains  that  the  relative 
increase  is  larger  in  this  department  of  the  schools  than  can  be  ac- 
counted for  by  the  growth  of  the  system.  It  is  an  encouraging- 
feature  of  the  situation  and  its  effect  will  be  felt  in  the  near  iutttrc 
in  the  larger  number  promoted  to  the  High  School. 

THE  WORK  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT. 

Algebra  was  put  into  the  8-A  Grade  as  a  substitute  for  the 
arithmetic  formerly  taught  in  that  grade,  but  now  completed  in  the 
8-B  Grade.  The  results  here,  as  in  other  places  where  the  plan  has 
been  tried,  have  been  satisfactory. 

The  introduction  to  the  equation  and  the  algebraic  solution  of 
questions  difficult  in  arithmetic,  have  aroused  an  interest  in  the 
study  among  all,  and  to  those  entering  the  High  School  it  has  been 
of  the  highest  value.  The  pupil  entering  High  School  with  so 
many  new  and  strange  subjects  to  meet  as  is  ordinarily  the  case,  has 
a  difficult  task,  with  a  little  acquaintance  with  algebra,  gained  in 
the  Grammar  Schools,  his  task  is  lightened  and  the  danger  of  dis- 
couragement correspondingly  decreased. 

Could  a  beginning;  be  made  in  the  classic  and  modern  Ian- 
guages  in  the  Grammar  Schools,  it  would  be  so  much  the  better 
for  the  student  expecting  to  take  the  High  School  course. 

In  the  seventh  and  eighth  years  the  work  in  the  School  Reader 
has  been  supplemented  by  the  careful  study  of  some  of  the  master- 
pieces of  English  Literature. 

The  regular  school  reader  has  been  used  for  drill  in  expression, 
and  the  classes  have  made  an  intensive  study  of  various  works  of 
eminent  English  and  American  writers.  The  following  are  among 
the  works  studied : 

Longfellow — Evangeline. 

Courtship  of  Miles  Standish. 
Whittier —      Snow  Bound. 
Scott —  Lady  of  The  Lake. 

Irving —  Sketch  Book. 

Lowell —        Vision  of  Sir  Launfal. 
Tennyson —    The  Coming  of  Arthur. 
Morris —         Life  and  Death  of  Jason. 
Arnold —         Sohrab  and  Rustum. 
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In  the  sixth  year  no  school  reader  has  been  used.  The  work  has 
been  altogether  from  complete  works  of  various  authors.  Among 
the  works  used  are  the  following: 

Hawthorne — Great  Stone  Face. 

Tanglewood  Tales. 
Irving —  Rip  Van  Winkle. 

Dickens —       Christmas   Carols. 

Longfellow — The     Children's    Hour    and    Other    Poems. 

The  field  of  selection  of  literature  appropriate  for  sixth  year 
pupils  is  somewhat  narrow,  but  sufficient  has  been  found  in  cheap 
form  such  as  "The  Riverside  Literature  Series,"  and  "English 
Classic  Series,"  to  enable  the  classes  to  have  subject  matter  new 
each  term,  a  book  being  taken  up  the  second  time,  only  when  ail 
who  have  been  in  the  class  when  it  was  studied  shall  have  passed 
on  to  advanced  srrades. 

The  new  Readers,  prepared  as  they  were  upon  a  basis  of  pure 
literature,  have  been  of  great  benefit  to  the  classes  in  reading.  The 
selections  not  only  furnish  excellent  means  for  drill  in  expression, 
but  also  are  of  a  hisrh  literary  merit. 

The  work  in  geography  has  been  supplemented  by  pictures, 
geographical  readers,  and  reference  books.  Each  teacher  of  geog- 
laphy  has  been  supplied  with  a  number  of  geographies  in  addition 
to  the  adopted  text  book  to  be  used  as  references  and  for  addition- 
al  material. 

The  books  thus  added  embrace  the  following:  .... 

Longman's  School  Geography. 

Tilden's  Commercial  Geography. 

The  Werner  School  Geography. 

Redway's   (Natural)   Geography. 

Dryer's  Studies  in  Indiana  Geography. 

Adams'   Text   Book   in   Commercial    Geography. 

Nichol's  Topics  in  Geography. 

Trotter's   Lessons   in   the   New   Geography. 

McMurry's  Special  Method  in  Geography. 

Maliby's   Map   Modeling  in   Geography. 

For  use  by  the  pupils,  the  respective  buildings  have  been  sup 
plied  with  the  following  books : 
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Scribner's  Geographical  Reader. 
The  World  and  Its  People  (10  Vol.) 
Our  Country  West. 
Carpenter's  North  America. 
Carpenter's  Asia. 
Carpenter's  South  America. 
People  and  Places.  (6  Vol.) 

Class  Excursions  to  places  of  geographical  and  historical  inter- 
est and  to  various  industrial  plants  have  formed  a  part  of  the  work 
in  geography. 

In  history  the  work  has  been  correlated  with  geography  and 
in  the  sixth  year  a  course  of  oral  history,  preparatory  to  the  study 
of  United  States  history,  has  been  given.  This  embraces  a  short 
resume  of  ancient  history  but  is  devoted  chiefly  to  English  history, 
as  bearing  upon  our  own  history.  This  oral  work  will  hereafter 
extend  through  the  7-B  grade,  and  the  text  book  in  American  his- 
tory be  commenced  in  the  J-A  grade. 

From  time  to  time  lectures  upon  various  subjects  connected 
with  our  history  have  been  given  to  the  classes  in  history  by  ladies 
and  gentlemen  who  have  kindly  consented  to  do  so  in  the  interest 
of  historical  study.  Veterans  of  the  civil  war  have  lectured  to  the 
pupils  upon  the  various  campaigns  in  which  they  participated  and 
the  effect  of  a  talk  of  this  kind,  by  one  who  was  actually  in  the  bat- 
tles and  military  operations  of  which  he  speaks,  is  to  excite  an  in- 
terest in  the  study  such  as  can  be  aroused  in  no  other  way.  The 
thanks  of  the  schools  are  due  to  all  who  have  so  kindly  labored  in 
this  way  and  it  is  with  regret  that  I  forego  a  mention  of  the  in- 
dividuals who  have  so  favored  us.  A  partial  list  would  be  unfair 
and  I  am  unable  to  give  a  complete  list.  Lectures  upon  other  sub- 
jects have  also  been  given  from  time  to  time,  but  unfortunately  no 
correct  list  is  available. 

Pupils  have  been  encouraged  to  read  and  study  outside  of  the 
text  books  in  American  history  and  to  make  use  of  the  City 
Library  in  their  work  upon  Ancient  and  English  history.  A  few 
books  have  been  placed  in  the  buildings  in  aid  of  the  history  work 
such  as 

Stories  of  Indiana. 
Stories  of  Columbia. 
Stories  of  the  Greeks. 
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Stories  of  the  Romans. 

Side  Lights  in  American  History. 

Kemp's  Outlines  of  History. 

American  History  Stories.  (4  Vol.) 

Pioneer  History  Stories. 

Stories  of  the  Colonies. 

England's  Story. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  list  of  supplementary  books  may  be  much 
extended.  Even  with  the  City  Library  at  command  a  considerable 
collection  of  historical  works  should  be  in  each  building  for  every 
day  use. 

In  arithmetic,  the  course  of  study  has  been  shortened  in  time 
as  mentioned  in  a  previous  page  by  the  substitution  of  algebra  in 
the  8-A  grade.  The  work  in  the  advanced  book  of  the  state  text 
books  has  been  shortened  by  the  omission  of  a  number  of  subjects 
of  but  little  practical  use  and  the  omission  of  many  problems 
deemed  unsuitable  for  common  school  work.  For  supplementary 
problems  and  for  reference  the  Superintendent,  at  no  cost  to  the 
Board,  has  placed  upon  the  teachers'  desks  the  following  text  books 
in  arithmetic : 

Giffin ;  Southworth's  "Essentials ;"  Walsh ;  McLellan  and 
Ames;  Belfield ;  Hewitt;  Bailey. 

In  physiology  the  text  book  used  is  the  Indiana  Primary  Phy- 
siology, which  contains  sufficient  matter  for  a  common  school 
course  of  study.  The  text  book  is  used  only  in  the  8-A  grade,  but 
oral  physiology  and  hygiene  have  a  place  throughout  the  entire 
course  of  study.  The  schools  in  which  the  8-A  grade  appears  have 
been  provided  with  anatomical  charts,  and  each  school  with  a  good 
compound  microscope.  The  instruction  has  been  quite  thorough 
and  has  been  supplemented  from  time  to  time  by  lectures  given  by 
eminent  medical  practitioners  of  the  city.  The  oral  work  in  natural 
science  has  been  prosecuted  under  varying  conditions  and  with 
somewhat  varying  degrees  of  success,  but  in  many  rooms  has  been 
made  productive  of  very  good  results. 

In  writing  in  the  absence  of  a  Special  Supervisor  of  said 
branch  we  have  to  rely  upon  the  efforts  of  the  teachers  as  directed 
by  the  principals.  The  results  vary  in  different  buildings  and  in 
different  rooms  in  the  same  building,  but  upon  the  whole  the  re- 
sults as  manifested  in  the  exhibits  of  school  work  are  highly  credit- 
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able.  The  Superintendent  has  called  attention  to  the  danger  of  hav- 
ing so  much  written  work  required  as  to  impair  the  quality  of  the 
penmanship  of  the  pupils.  Too  much  written  work  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  lessons  begets  a  careless  habit  of  writing  which  the  neces- 
sarily brief  time  given  to  writing  each  day  cannot  eradicate.  A 
lessening  of  tht  amount  required  and  the  demanding  of  greater 
care  in  the  preparation  of  written  work  will  do  much  to  improve  the 
quality  of  the  writing. 

The  various  special  branches  under  charge  of  Supervisors  have 
been  considered  in  the  respective  reports  of  such  officers  and  need 
not  be  mentioned  here. 

DEPARTMENTAL  WORK. 

Upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Superintendent  in  1899,  de- 
partmental teaching  was  introduced  into  the  eighth  year  grades 
which  for  the  purpose  were  consolidated  into  three  buildings,  this 
being  also  applied  to  the  seventh  year  grades  in  those  buildings. 
The  advantages  of  having  teachers  apply  all  their  time  and  energy 
to  the  teaching  of  branches  for  the  teaching  of  which  they  are  best 
fitted,  and  of  having  charge  of  classes  in  different  grades  instead  of 
attempting  to  teach  all  the  subjects  in  a  single  grade,  have  long- 
since  passed  from  speculation  into  certainty,  and  the  system  is  being 
adopted  in  all  progressive  schools.  The  success  of  the  work  in 
the  last  two  years  here  is  such  as  to  insure  its  continuance  locally, 
but  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  departmental  method  cannot  be 
applied  throughout  the  entire  city,  through  at  least  the  Seventh 
grades,  and  in  my  opinion  it  could  safely  be  applied  in  the  classes 
of  the  Sixth  year. 

Below  that  year  of  school,  in  my  opinion,  the  classes  are  bet- 
ter taken  care  of  by  a  single  teacher,  as  the  knowledge  in  all  the 
studies  is  so  elementary  in  character  that  any  competent  teacher 
may  justly  be  expected  to  prepare  upon  all  the  branches  to  the  de- 
gree of  being  able  to  teach  them  satisfactorily,  while  the  age  of  the 
pupils  makes  it  advisable  that  the  teacher  have  personal  knowledge 
of  exactly  what  they  are  doing  in  each  of  the  studies. 

THE  NEW  EDUCATION. 

Until  quite  recent  years  the  elementary  school  has  contented 
itself  with  teaching:  the  school  arts — the  three  R's — with  a  little  his" 
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tory,  a  little  geography,  and  English  grammar — a  science  which 
purporting  to  teach  "how  to  speak  and  write  the  English  language 
correctly"  does  nothing  of  the  sort.  The  child  spent  the  eight  years 
of  the  elementary  school  course  in  laboriously  acquiring  a  more  or 
less  ready  use  of  the  mere  tools  of  scholarship,  the  result  being  that 
in  many  cases  he  left  school  with  a  disgust  for  what  he  considered 
learning.  He  could  read  but  had  no  love  for  reading.  He  could 
write,  but  could  not  express  his  ideas  upon  paper.  He  could  cipher 
but  soon  found  that  most  of  the  knowledge  he  had  so  toilsomely  ac- 
quired had  no  connection  with  the  business  interests  of  life.  His 
geography  was  a  mass  of  definitions,  unrelated  facts,  and  details 
useless  in  life,  and  soon  to  be  forgotten.  The  new  education  as  it 
is  called  seeks  to  remedy  this  condition  of  affairs  by  more  closely 
relating  the  school  to  life — by  applying  the  arts  of  learning  as  fast 
as  acquired — by  learning  to  do  by  doing.  The  elementary  course 
of  study  is  enriched  by  the  introduction  of  fascinating  and  practical 
applications  of  the  purely  formal  studies  to  the  relations  of  life. 

To  the  child  educated  in  the  new  course  of  study,  the  myth  is 
the  key  that  admits  Turn  to  an  understanding  of  literature  and  of  art. 
Story  and  biography  lead  him  to  history ;  nature  study  opens  the 
road  to  physical  and  biological  science.  He  applies  his  language 
work  day  by  day  to  the  expression,  orally  and  in  writing,  of  what 
he  has  learned  in  his  daily  work.  Algebra  and  geometry  open  up  to 
him  the  realm  of  mathematics.  The  geographical  excursion  brings 
him  close  to  nature's  heart  and  teaches  him  what  geography  really 
is — a  study  of  the  earth  as  the  home  of  man — instead  of  a  com- 
pendium of  dry  details  segregated  from  all  rational  life — from  the 
every  day  experiences  of  life.  The  occupations  of  the  kindergarten 
a,re  carried  up  into  the  primary  schools — drawing,  paper  cutting, 
and  clay  modeling,  fashioning-  of  wood  into  articles  illustrative  of. 
lessons — all  lend  to  the  school  an  interest  that  the  old  formal  course 
of  study  could  never  beget,  and  stimulate  faculties  which  were 
either  repressed  or  totally  suppressed.  The  fragmentary  selections 
of  the  school  reader  are  supplemented  by  the  fairy  tale  and  the 
story  book  in  the  primary  grades,  and  in  the  more  advanced  by  the 
study  of  the  masterpieces  of  the  great  authors.  Thus  not  only  the 
art  of  reading  is  acquired  but  the  habit  of  reading  formed. 

As  fully  established  the  new  education  allows  no  gap  between 
the  elementary  school  and  the  secondary  school.  All  is  continuous 
and  progressive  throughout  the  course.  It  educates  the  child  in 
harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the  age  in  which  he  lives. 
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But  teachers  shrink  from  the  work  ofttimes  and  wonder  where 
the  time  is  to  be  found  to  do  all  these  things.  True  all  the  school 
hours  were  occupied  under  the  old  regime,  but  much  was  occupied 
in  mere  time-killing  repetitions,  irksome  drill,  deadening  detail.  To 
do  the  work  much  must  be  omitted  that  has  heretofore  been  deemed 
essential.  Arithmetic  has  always  occupied  a  portion  of  time  in  the 
school  curriculum  in  exaggerated  proportion  to  its  needs  and 
its  advantages.  Beyond  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  funda- 
mental rules  which  requires  a  certain  amount  of  drill,  all  of  arith- 
metic absolutely  necessary  to  ordinary  business  life  or  to  advance- 
ment into  the  higher  mathematics  can  be  had  in  much  less  time 
than    has  been  usually  allotted  to  the  subject. 

Much  time  is  consumed  in  the  attempt  to  force  upon  immature 
minds  the  niceties  of  technical  grammar,  that  could  better  be  em- 
ployed in  cultivating  the  power  of  expression,  leaving  the  science 
of  the  language  to  the  secondary  school.  Moreover  by  such  econ- 
omy of  time  the  study  of  foreign  and  classic  languages  may  well  be 
begun  in  the  elementary  school,  thus  enabling  the  student  before 
leaving  the  secondary  school  to  arrive  at  the  point  where  those  pre- 
paring for  college  would  have  some  literary  appreciation  of  the 
classics. 

HIGH  SCHOOL. 

The  report  of  Mr.  C.  T.  Lane,  principal  of  the  High  School,  is 
given  below.  It  is  quite  full,  and  an  able  presentation  of  the  ideas 
upon  which  the  Fort  Wayne  High  School  is  conducted.  In  the 
general  remarks  of  the  Superintendent  upon  the  Curriculum  of  the 
Schools  more  will  be  said  regarding  the  High  School,  yet  it  is  per- 
tinent to  say  here  that  the  Fort  Wayne  High  School  has  for  years 
sustained  a  high  reputation  for  thorough  work  The  list  of  Alumni 
shows  that  its  graduates  have  been  creditable  to  the  school,  and 
the  standing  maintained  in  institutions  of  higher  education  by 
those  who  have  gone  from  the  High  School  has  been  gratifying, 
and  has  borne  witness  to  the  thoroughness  of  the  work  done  in  the 
school,  and  the  efficiency  of  its  management. 

It  is  my  deliberate  opinion  that  a  high  standard  of  require- 
ment in  a  high  school  is  not  only  better  for  the  one  who*  can  and 
does  complete  the  course,  but  that  it  is  also  better  for  the  one  who 
does  not  complete  the  course,  to  be  held  up  to  such  a  standard.  The 
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honors  of  graduation  are  worth  nothing  unless  there  is  something 
behind  them  in  labor  and  accomplishment  to  give  them  value. 

Mr.  J.  N.  Study,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

Dear  Sir: — The  following  remarks  upon  the  past  and  present 
condition  of  the  high  school  are  respectfully  submitted. 

The  first  class  was  graduated  from  the  High  School  in  June 
1865.  The  class  graduated  in  June  1901,  was  therefore  the  thirty- 
seventh.  Below  is  given  the  number  of  graduates  in  every  year 
from  1865  to  I901  inclusive: 


Year. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Year. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

1865 

0 

4 

4 

1884 

7 

13 

20 

1866 

0 

7 

7 

1885 

2 

8 

10 

1867 

3 

3 

6 

1886 

3 

14 

17 

1868 

6 

4 

10 

1887 

10 

19 

29 

1869 

1 

9 

10 

1888 

3 

16 

19 

1870 

5 

9 

14 

1889 

4 

16 

20 

1871 

1 

7 

8 

1890 

0 

29 

29 

1872 

1 

7 

8 

1891 

5 

18 

23 

1873 

5 

12 

17 

1892 

8 

19 

27 

1874 

2 

3 

5 

1893 

6 

12 

18 

1875 

3 

11 

14 

1894 

4 

20 

24 

1876 

6 

11 

17 

1895 

12 

22 

34 

1877 

3 

13 

16 

1896 

8 

21 

29 

1878 

4 

8 

12 

1897 

14 

21 

35 

1879 

11 

9 

20 

1898 

8 

19 

27 

1880 

1 

17 

18 

1899 

7 

21 

28 

1881 

2 

11 

13 

1900 

13 

20 

33 

1882 

6 

10  ! 

16 

1901 

14 

18 

32 

1883 

2 

14   | 
1 

1 

1 

16 

1 

Totals  - 

190 

495 

685 

These  figures  show  that  the  percentage  of  boys  in  total  num- 
ber of  graduates  is  2J.J,  while  in  the  graduates  of  the  last  ten  years 
it  is  32.8,  in  the  last  five  years  36,  and  in  the  last  two  years  41.5. 

The  present  High  School  building,  from  which  all  but  fourteen 
of  the  total  number  of  six  hundred  and  eighty-five  young  people 
have  been  graduated,  was  first  occupied  in  the  fall  of  1868,  and  was 
"dedicated'"  with  appropriate  exercises  on  Saturday,  September  5th 
of  that  year.  Among  the  speakers  on  that  occasion  were  the  fol- 


lowing 


Hon.  A.  P.  Edgerton. 
Col.  Charles  Chase. 
Judge  Lowry. 
Judge  Borden. 


Judge  Morris. 
Hon.  F.  P.  Randall. 
Hon.  D.  H.  Colerick, 
W.  H.  Withers. 
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Of  these  all  but  two  are  deceased.  The  earnest  words  that  were 
no  doubt  spoken  on  that  September  afternoon  have  perished  save 
as  an  impulse  given  to  those  who  heard  them.  The  "Dedicatory 
Hymn,"  however,  survives  in  the  printed  programme.  The  words 
were  written  by  W.  T.  Adams  and  are  as  follows : 

Our    Country,    now    to    thee, 
Land    of   the    brave  and   free, 

We    consecrate 
This    temple's    lofty    walls, 
These    fair    and    spacious    halls, 
That    wisdom's    answered   calls 

May    keep    thee    great. 

For   thee,    our    glorious    land, 
May    this    proud    structure    stand, 

And    ever    be 
Thy    children's    guiding    light, 
A   tower   of   wisdom's   might, 
To    bear    thy    banner    bright 

Aloft    and    free. 

Great   God,   the  ottering  bless; 
On   every    heart   impress 

The   truth    sublime, 
That   wisdom,   born    of   thee. 
Handmaid    of    liberty, 
Has    been,    must    ever    be, 

In    every    clime. 

Doubtless  the  phrases,  "lofty  walls,"  "spacious  halls,"  and 
"proud  structure"  will  amuse  those  who  have  for  some  years  been 
looking  forward  to  a  new  home  for  the  high  school,  but  according 
to  the  ideals  of  the  time  these  phrases  were  a"  sincere  expression  by 
no  means  hyperbolical. 

The  building  was  at  least  "spacious"  enough  amply  to  accom- 
modate the  school,  for  the  third  floor  was  equipped  as  a  gymnasium 
and  the  first  floor  was  occupied  by  the  Training  School.  The  gym- 
nasium was  after  some  years  converted  into  an  auditorium  and  a 
recitation  room  for  classes  in  Drawing.  The  training-  school  was 
abolished  in  1886.  The  ninth  grade  was  made  a  part  of  the  high 
school  and  transferred  to  the  high  school  building  in  1889,  a  change 
which,  deferred  too  long  by  at  least  ten  years,  so  increased  the 
numbers  in  the  school  as  to  make  it  necessary  to  convert  the  third 
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floor  into  a  session  room  with  adjacent  recitation  rooms  for  the 
ninth  grade  Since  that  time  the  entire  building-  has  been  occupied 
by  the  High  School,  and  natural  growth  compelled  the  building  in 
1898  of  an  addition  by  which  a  session  room,  seating  about  one 
hundred  students,  was  added,  and  also  three  new  recitation  rooms. 
The  building  is  now  taxed  to  its  utmost  capacity  and  any  consider- 
able increase  in  the  enrollment  would  result  in  overcrowding.  The 
following  table  shows  the  annual  enrollment  of  the  High  School 
from  1879  to  1902  inclusive: 


Year. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Year. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

1879 

40 

79 

119 

1891 

82 

168 

250 

1880 

26 

86 

112 

1892 

94 

184 

278 

1881 

24 

70 

94 

1893 

97 

186 

283 

1882 

27 

67 

94 

1894 

109 

237 

346 

1883 

24 

69 

93 

1895 

126 

240 

366 

1884 

25 

74 

99 

1896 

117 

247 

364 

1885 

32 

83 

105 

1897 

131 

233 

364 

1886 

50 

113 

163 

1898 

146 

267 

413 

1887 

43 

102 

145 

1899 

151 

246 

397 

1888 

29 

112 

141 

1900 

156 

217 

373 

1889 

34 

111 

145 

1901 

144 

244 

388 

1890 

74 

184 

258 

1902 

173 

247 

420 

The  above  figures  show  a  steady  and  gratifying-  increase  in  at- 
tendance especially  during  the  last  fifteen  years.  The  increase  since 
1890  has  been  a  trifle  more  than  -fifty  per  cent.,  while  the  increase 
in  the  population  of  the  city  has  been  during  the  same  period  about 
tivciity-scven  and  one-half  per  cent.  Throughout  the  United  States 
the  percentage  of  female  students  in  high  schools  largely  exceeds 
the  percentage  of  males  and  has  been  steadily  increasing  during  the 
last  decade.  It  is  gratifying  to>  see  that  the  number  of  boys  in  our 
High  School  has  doubled  since  1890  and  that  their  percentage  has 
largely  increased.  Taking  an  average  of  the  first  three  years  of 
the  last  decade  the  percentage  of  boys  is  31.8,  while  for  the  last 
three  years  it  is  nearly  40. 

The  following  table  shows  the  percentage  of  boys  in  the  total 
enrollment  of  the  high  schools  of  the  principal  cities  in  Indiana  for 
the  years  1900  and  1901.  The  figures  are  official,  being-  furnished  bv 
the  superintendents  of  the  respective  cities : 
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Fort  Wayne... 

Anderson 

Kvansville 

^Indianapolis. 
L/Og-ansport.. .. 

Marion 

Muncie 

Richmond 

South  Bend... 
Terre  Haute... 

Wabash 

Ivafayette 

Elkhart 

L,aPorte 


1900. 

1901. 

41.8 

37.1 

40.0 

42.1 

39.4 

40.9 

40.5 

42.6 

33.9 

30.0 

43.7 

45.0 

44.9 

39.1 

43.0 

43.6 

41.5 

43.1 

44.6 

43.8 

35.8 

35.0 

34.4 

41.8 

41.8 

38.0 

39.9 

42.2 

1902. 


41.19 


^Includes  both  Schools. 

The  enrollment  of  our  High  School  may  seem  smaller  than  it 
should  be  in  a  city  of  forty-five  thousand  inhabitants.  It  must, 
however,  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  enrollment  of  any  High  School 
is  chiefly  determined  by  the  number  of  promotions  from  the  eighth 
grade,  since  these  promotions  are  the  principal  source  of  supply  for 
the  High  School  Other  conditions  that  help  to  determine  the  High 
School  enrollment  in  any  given  city  are  the  opportunities  for  em- 
ployment of  young  people  and  the  number  of  students  sent  to  the 
city  school  from  the  surrounding  country.  In  the  first  of  these  con- 
ditions Fort  Wayne  ranks  high  and  in  the  second  low.  The  follow- 
ing table  shows  the  number  of  promotions  from  the  eighth  grade, 
and  the  total  enrollment  in  the  High  School  in  the  same  cities  that 
are  used  in  the  preceding  table : 
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3  <i) 

2w 

en  o 

H  u 

w 

Ratio  of  H.  S.  Enroll- 
ment to  8th  Grade 
Promotions. 

*"  u 

.2*1 
2J=1 

a.5? 

0, 

li 

MO 

.Sfw 
w 

Ratioof  H.  S.  Enroll- 
ment to  Sth  Grade 
Promotions. 

1900 

1900 

1900 

1901 

1901 

1901 

Fort  Wayne 

124 

158 

286 

1000 

96 
100 
1C4 

99 
109 
263 

99 
108 

56 

58 

373 
435 
771 
2539 
307 
400 
323 
369 
359 
659 
265 
384 
280 
203 

3.00 
2.75 
2.70 
2.54 
3.20 
4.00 
3.10 
3.73 
3.29 
2.45 
2.68 
3.55 
5.00 
3.50 

124 

207 

287 

1060 

91 

140 

127 

124 

128 

273 

123 

117 

68 

51 

388 
482 
771 
2703 
327 
410 
394 
367 
350 
666 
294 
354 
256 
206 

3.13 

Anderson 

2.33 

Evansville 

2.69 

Indianapolis 

2.55 

Iyogansport 

3.60 

Marion  

2.93 

Muncie 

3.10 

Richmond 

2.96 

South  Bend 

2.73 

Terre  Haute 

2.44 

Wabash 

2.39 

L/afayette 

lUkhart 

3.02 
3.76 

I^aporte 

4.39 

The  above  table  shows  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt  that  our 
High  School  is  one  of  the  very  largest  in  the  state  relatively  to  the 
size  of  its  supply  from  eighth  grade  promotions.  It  may  be  ob- 
served here  also  that  the  percentage  of  boys  in  the  High  School  en- 
rollment is  greater  in  both  of  the  above  years  than  it  is  in  the  pro- 
motions from  our  eighth  grade,  for  in  1900  the  percentage  of  boys 
in  the  latter  is  33  and  in  1901  it  is  36.3. 

There  are  two  ways  of  increasing  the  enrollment  of  most  High 
Schools,  viz:  to  make  manual  training  a  part  of  the  school  work 
and  to  establish  a  thorough  commercial  course.  A  commercial 
course  of  four  years,  which  should  include  thorough  instruction  for 
an  adequate  time  in  English,  business  arithmetic,  bookkeeping, 
stenography,  type-writing,  the  common  principles  of  business  law, 
supplemented  by  a  modern  language,  algebra,  and  geometry,  one 
or  two  of  the  natural  sciences  and  some  work  in  history,  would 
provide  a  fair  general  education  for  both  young*  men  and  women 
who  propose  to  follow  a  business  course  and  would  at  the  same  time 
give  them  some  definite  preparation  for  their  intended  work.  Such 
a  course  would  meet  a  real  demand  of  the  community  and  would 
induce  many  young  people  to  persevere  in  school  who  now  drop  out 
in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades,  and  in  the  early  years  of  the  High 
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School  course,  because  they  do  not  see  any  close  connection  be- 
tween the  work  of  the  schools  and  the  business  of  life.  Of  course 
the  unseen  connection  exists  and  is  vital,  but  anything  that  makes 
the  connection  more  easily  discernible  attracts  the  young  and  often 
the  old  as  well.  The  commercial  course  advocated  is  no  mere 
trumpery  combination  of  useless  studies  but  is  strong  both  in  dis- 
cipline and  culture  while  it  contains  an  element  of  what  is  known 
as  the  "practical."  Of  manual  training  nothing  need  be  said,  as  its 
value  is  conceded  and  it  is  likely  soon  to  be  an  integral  part  of  our 
High  School  work. 

Nothing  reveals  how  greatly  the  conditions  of  High  School 
work  have  changed  in  the  last  twenty-five  years  more  clearly  than 
a  comparison  of  programmes  of  study  then  and  now.  Then  ion 
week  courses  in  a  great  variety  of  subjects  were  common,  all  stu- 
dents were  required  to  take  the  same  subjects  and  to-  do  the  sams 
number  of  hours  work.  Failure  in  two  subjects  compelled  the  doing 
again  of  all  the  work  of  an  entire  year.  To-day,  at  least  a  full 
year's  work  in  any  subject  that  is  taken  at  all  is  the  rule,  some 
freedom  is  allowed  in  choice  of  subjects,  no  subject  satisfactorily 
completed  is  required  to  be  repeated  because  of  failure  in  another 
subject,  the  number  of  hour's  work  may  vary  according  to  the 
health  and  ability  of  the  student. 

Along  all  these  lines  our  High  School  has  moved  towards  an 
enlightened  practice  as  discussion  and  experience  have  suggested 
wise  changes.  We  have  no  delusive  ten-week  courses  in  any  sub- 
ject. We  do  not  attempt  to  cover  in  four  years  all  the  subjects  in 
which  man  may  take  an  educational  interest.  We  do  not  assume 
that  all  teachers  can  teach  all  subjects  equally  well.  We  recognize 
that  history  and  English  language  and  literature  are  proper  sub- 
jects of  study,  and  that  they  require  in  the  instructor  wide  and  ac- 
curate knowledge  and  masterly  skill,  and  that  they  draw  heavily 
upon  the  imagination  and  judgment  of  the  student.  We  do  not 
therefore  set  the  teacher  o*f  history  to  teach  astronomy,  and  that 
too  with  no  other  apparatus  than  a  string  and  a  blackboard,  nor  do 
we  assign  the  work  in  English  as  a  perfunctory  task  to  unprepared 
and  unwilling*  teachers.  The  work  of  every  teacher  lies  in  a  limited 
field  for  which  he  has  made  special  preparation.  He  is  liberally 
supplied  with  all  the  essential  means  of  teaching.  Our  library  is 
ample  for  our  needs  and  additions  are  readily  made  as  occasion  re- 
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quires,  our  department  of  history  is  well  supplied  with  maps  con- 
veniently arranged,  our  botanical,  physical,  and  chemical  labora- 
tories are  equipped  in  accordance  with  modern  requirements  in 
science  teaching.  Our  laboratories  might  be  more  suitably  housed, 
but  defects  of  situation  can  be  remedied  only  by  a  better  building, 
of  which  we  live  in  hope. 

Perhaps  no  educational  question  has  been  more  earnestly  dis- 
cussed in  the  last  ten  years  than  the  question  of  elective  studies. 
Probably  educational  philosophy  has  been  stimulated  to  grapple 
with  the  subject  by  the  eager  and  sometimes  excited  demands  of 
specialists,  in  all  the  multifarious  departments  of  mental  activity, 
that  their  specialties  shall  have  a  place,  in  the  scheme  of  school 
work.  In  the  absence  of  any  authoritative  table  of  educational 
values  it  is  easy  to  set  out  plausible  reasons  why  all  languages,  an- 
cient and  modern,  at  least  half  a  dozen  of  the  natural  sciences, 
mathematics  through  algebra,  geometry  and  trigonometry,  ancient 
and  modern  history,  the  English  language  and  literature,  political 
economy,  psychology,  etc.,  should  and  in  justice  to  the  student  and 
to  society,  must  be  included  in  the  general  scheme  of  secondary 
studies.  It  soon  became  clear  that  not  every  student  could  dabble 
even  for  a  few  weeks  with  all  the  subjects  that  clamored  for  ad- 
mission. Another  fact,  by  no  means  new,  thrust  itself  into  this 
discussion,  viz :  That  not  all  students  succeed  in  High  School  work. 
A  difficult  problem  now  confronted  the  educational  philosopher.  He 
was  to  find  a  way  whereby  all  subjects  that  it  is  desirable  that  man 
should  study  might  be  introduced  into  the  High  School  and  also 
to  insure  the  success  of  all  students  in  High  School  work,  The  doc- 
trine  of  elastic  courses  or  free  election  of  studies,  was  brought  for- 
ward as  the  solution  of  the  problem.  Oxeyed  enthusiasm  saw  vis- 
ions and  dreamed  dreams.  The  High  School  was  to  offer  courses 
in  all  imaginable  subjects,  the  young  student  was  to  select  what  he 
pleased  from  this  rich  array  and  was  to  march  with  bright  eye  and 
elastic  step  straight  to  his  coveted  diploma.  Such  was  the  teaching 
of  extremists.  The  policy  of  our  school  has  been  to  follow  the 
middle  course  where  safety  lies.  No  student  can  graduate  without 
studying  one  foreign  language,  but  he  may  choose  whether  that 
language  shall  be  Latin  or  German  and  he  may  take  two  foreign 
languages  if  he  pleases.  Pie  may  study  Greek  or  not  as  he  chooses. 
He  may  have  three  years  of  history  or  one.  If  he  does  not  care 
to  graduate  he  may  take  such  studies  as  he  pleases  subject  only  to  a 
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necessary  sequence.  Thus  it  is  believed  a  reasonable  degree  of  lib- 
erty of  choice  is  allowed  without  a  complete  abandonment  of  all 
guidance  and  control  on  the  part  of  the  school  authorities. 

Again  in  the  matter  of  the  amount  of  work  required  our  re- 
quirements are  in  the  highest  deg-ree  conservative.  The  number  of 
hours  of  prepared  recitations  required  per  week  is  in  nearly  all 
High  Schools  twenty  or  more.  The  following  table  shows  our  re- 
quirements in  the  various  courses  and  years.  The  second  of  the 
two  numbers  separated  by  a  hyphen  shows  the  number  of  recita- 
tions per  week  for  which  the  student  is  required  to  make  no  prepar- 
ation. Any  student  whose  parents  request  it  may  have  the  amount 
of  his  work  lessened  to  suit  his  needs.  More  than  four  years  will 
then  of  course  be  required  for  graduation. 


Course. 


English-German 
lyatin-German  .... 

Ivatin  

Classical  


First 

Second 

Third 

Year. 

Year. 

Year. 

13-3 

11-6 

14-4 

14-2 

15-4 

15-4 

14-2 

15-4 

15-4 

14-2 

15-3 

15-4 

Fourth  Year. 


13-4  or  14-4 
15-3  or  15-4 
14-3  or  15-3 
14-3  or  15-3 


The  above  table  shows  that  in  our  High  School  no  student  is 
required  to  prepare  more  than  fifteen  recitations  per  week  nor  to 
spend  more  than  nineteen  periods  in  the  recitation  rooms  and  that  in 
the  first  year  the  requirement  is  considerably  less  than  this.  The 
usual  requirement  in  High  Schools  is  twenty  hours  of  prepared 
recitations  per  week,  which  I  believe  is  excessive.  The  committee 
of  ten  recommended  twenty  hours  of  recitation  per  week,  with  four 
unprepared.  Our  requirement  is  below  this  recommendation  and  is 
certainly  not  greater  than  a  student  of  ordinary  health  and  ability 
can  meet,  provided  he  is  not  too  deeply  involved  in  other  work,  in 
social  distractions,  in  athletics,  in  school  publications,  etc.,  etc. 

Our  experience  extending  now  through  several  years  justifies 
the  statement  that  the  unprepared  recitation  is  in  most  subjects  a 
positive  advantage,  and  in  no  subject  need  it  result  in  loss  of  time. 
In  mathematics,  in  the  natural  sciences,  and  in  foreign  languages, 
one  unprepared  recitation  may  of  course  be  employed  in  various 
ways.  In  algebra  the  best  use  of  the  hour  is  perhaps  secured  when 
the  class  is  set  to  the  impromptu  application  of  familiar  principles 
to  exercises  not  seen  before,  or  to  the  opening  up  of  a  new  subject  by 
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the  teacher.  In  geometry  the  recitation  should  usually  proceed  as 
though  a  lesson  had  been  assigned,  some  student  attempting  the 
demonstration  of  the  theorem  or  solution  of  the  problem  and  the 
whole  class  acting  as  critic  and  counsel  if  need  arises.  It  will  be 
found  that  as  much  ground  can  be  covered  as  is  usually  assigned 
for  an  advance  lesson.  In  foreign  languages,  the  hour  may  best 
be  used  in  sight  translations.  Ten  minutes  may  be  allowed  the 
class  for  looking  up  unfamiliar  words,  a  few  lines  being  assigned 
for  this  purpose  to  an  individual  or  to  a  group.  By  this  means 
some  one  will  always  be  ready  to  suggest  the  meaning  of  an  un- 
known word.  In  the  third  and  fourth  year,  however,  the  passage 
may  be  attacked  at  once.  In  the  natural  sciences  laboratory  worK 
usually  provides  for  at  least  one  period  per  week  of  unprepared 
work.  Literature  and  history  are  possibly  not  so  well  adapted  to 
unprepared  work,  but  reading  a  masterpiece  of  a  great  author  un- 
der the  guidance  of  a  good  teacher  can  never  be  unprofitable  and 
in  all  these  subjects  and  in  fact  in  all  subjects,  the  hour  of  the  un- 
prepared recitation  affords  an  opportunity  for  lectures,  discussion 
of  problems,  reviews,  drills,  and  written  tests.  The  ingenious 
teacher  can  never  be  at  a  loss  as  to  what  should  be  done  with  the 
time.  I  am  confident  that  twenty  prepared  recitations  per  week  are 
more  than  ought  to  be  required  and  that  the  unprepared  recitation 
furnishes  a  most  needed  relief  to  the  student  and  adds  to  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  teacher's  work.  While  care  has  been  taken  to  se- 
cure the  student  against  unreasonable  demands  upon  his  time  and 
strength  there  has  been  no  deterioration  in  the  character  of  the 
work  required.  A  sufficient  proof  of  this  statement  may  be  found  in 
the  fact  that  examiners  from  several  of  our  leading  universities 
have  repeatedly  visited  our  school  during  the  last  few  years,  have 
spent  several  days  each  time  in  observing  the  work  in  our  classes 
and  have  invariably  reported  favorably  upon  what  they  have  seen 
and  heard.  Our  graduates,  who  have  clone  faithful  and  satisfac- 
tory work  throughout  the  four  years  of  their  High  School  course, 
are  admitted  without  examination  by  all  colleges  and  universities 
that  have  the  certificate  system.  It  must  be  clearly  understood,  how- 
ever, that  admission  to  college  without  examination  is  a  privilege 
to  be  earned  by  faithful  and  successful  work,  and  not  a  right  to  be 
demanded  regardless  of  the  character  of  the  work  done.  The 
granting  of  this  privilege  to  a  few  unworthy  students  would  result- 
in  the  withdrawal  of  the  privilege  from  all. 
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It  should  never  be  forgotten  that  our  schools  like  all  our  pub- 
lic institutions,  are  democratic.  Teachers  are  public  servants  and 
like  all  public  servants  are  constantly  exposed  to  pressure  in  the 
interest  of  the  lazy,  the  shiftless,  the  incompetent,  and  the  reckless. 
Temptation  is  all  on  the  side  of  unworthy  complaisance  and  only 
a  strong  sense  of  duty  in  the  teacher  and  unswerving  support  on 
the  part  of  all  in  authority  will  prevent  yielding  to  this  ever  present 
and  insidious  temptation.  A  school  that  resolutely  insists  on 
thoughtful,  intelligent,  honest  work  and  on  manly  and  womanly 
conduct  is  a  great  moral  as  well  as  a  great  intellectual  force.  But 
through  laxity  in  the  class  room  and  in  administrative  policy  a 
school  may  easily  become  a  nursery  of  sloth  and  idleness,  of  vicious 
mental  habits,  and  of  habitual  disrespect  for  law  and  all  rightful 
authority.  It  has  been  the  policy  of  our  High  School  to  steer  be- 
tween the  two  extremes  of  a  too  exacting  discipline  and  ruinous 
laxity.  Promotion  is  therefore  granted  to  all  pupils  who  in  any 
subject  have  secured  that  minimum  of  power  without  which  pro- 
motion would  be  a  farce  and  what  is  worse  than  a  farce,  injustice. 
In  the  matter  of  conduct  the  utmost  possible  liberty  of  action  is 
granted  to  all  students.  No  complex  system  of  rules  and  regula- 
tions has  been  thought  necessary.  To  conform  to  the  ordinary  re- 
quirements of  honesty,  to  respect  the  rights  and  property  of  others, 
to  discharge  the  duties  tacitly  assumed  by  all  who  enter  the  school, 
to  refrain  from  doing  those  things  which  if  done  by  all  students 
would  tend  to  destroy  the  school  or  seriously  to  impair  its  useful- 
ness, these,  it  is  believed,  are  the  only  requirements  necessary  to 
the  good  conduct  of  a  school.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  say  that  the  great 
majority  of  our  students  are  well  disposed  and  cheerfully  observ- 
ant of  propriety. 

Following  is  a  list  by  classes,  of  the  graduates  of  the  High 
School  during  the  last  ten  years  who  have  entered  college.  The 
list  does  not  include  those  who  have  entered  professional  schools 
anor  those  who  have  entere'd  college  before  graduation : 

1892. 

Grace  Carver —  Ohio  Wesleyan  University. 

Walter  H.  Clark —  University  of  Indiana. 

John  Dalman —  Lehigh  University. 

Fred.  Kollock —  Cornell. 

Taber  Hamilton —  Yale  University. 
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Blanche  Blynn — 
Gertrude  Clark — 
Elgie  Keyser — 
Elmer  B.  Lane — 
Cornelia  Wilding — 


Laura  Bradley — 
Helen  Griffiths — 
Oliver  Hartman — 


1893 


University  of  Indiana. 
University  of  Indiana. 
University  of  Indiana. 
University  of  Michigan. 
University  of  Michigan. 


1894. 


University  of  Indiana. 
University  of  Indiana. 
Ohio  Wesleyan  University 


1895. 


Joseph  Bursley — 
Ralph  Chapin — 
Ralph  Dick- 
Charlotte  Grimes — 
James  Hamilton — 
Ralph  C.  Lane — 
Anna  Vara  Morgan — 
Charles  Olds — 
Percy  Olds — 
Fred.  ShoafI — 
John  Stahl — 
Mabel  Tinkham — 
Marv  E.  Walton — 


University  of  Michigan. 
Williams  College. 
Purdue  University. 
Earlham  College. 
Mass.  Institute  of  Tech. 
University  of  Michigan. 
University  of  Indiana. 
Princeton  College. 
Princeton  College. 
Williams  College. 
Purdue  University. 
Ohio  Wesleyan  University. 
Smith  College. 


1896. 


Thomas  Davis — 
Clara  Pearl  Foster- 
Arthur  Greenwich — 
Hugh  Hatch- 
Ada  McCormick — 
Lucile  A.  Porter — 
Rebecca  Swayne — 
Lillie  B.  Wilding- 


University  of  Indiana. 
Smith  College. 
Purdue  University. 
University  of  Indiana. 
Hiram  College. 
Bryn  Mawr  College. 
University  of  Indiana. 
University  of  Michigan, 
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1897. 


Charles  Barrett — 
Guy  Bell- 
Walter  Crim — 
Claude  Dreisbach — 
Clarence  Fryer — 
Phoebe  Ellison — 
Lee  Hartman — 
Thomas  McCormick- 
George  McDonald — 
Nancy  E.  Scott — 
Maude   Sperry — 
James  Swayne — 
Ralph  Yarnelle — 


Purdue  University. 
University  of  Chicago. 
University  of  Indiana. 
University  of  Indiana. 
University  of  Indiana. 
Wellesley  College. 
Wesleyan  University. 
Hiram  College. 
University  of  Chicago. 
University  of  Indiana. 
University  of  Chicago. 
University  of  Indiana. 
Williams  College. 


1898. 


Philip  Bursley — 
Anna  Jones — 
Maude  McBride— 
Albert  Parker — 
Charles  D.  Porter — 
Margaret  Wagenhals — 


University  of  Michigan. 
University  of  Indiana. 
Smith  College. 
University  of  Indiana. 
Purdue  University. 
Smith  College. 


1899. 


Benjamin  Bell — 
Burns  Douglass — 
Walter  Griffiths- 
Mary   Elinor  Plauck — 
John  Johnson — 
Lilian  Lauferty — 
Agnes  Murdock — 
Sidney  Schwartz — 


University  of  Chicago. 
Dartmouth  College. 
Purdue  University. 
University  of  Indiana. 
University  of  Indiana. 
Smith  College. 
University  of  Michigan. 
University  of  Indiana. 


Walter  Barrett — 
Murray  Dalman — 
Fred.  Plorton — 
Walter   lones — 


1900. 


University  of  Michigan. 
DePauw  University. 
Purdue  University. 
Purdue  Universitv. 
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1900 — Con. 

Miiton   Guy   Longacre —  Purdue  University. 
Myra  Pellens —  Denison  University. 

Carl  Upmeyer —  University  of  Michigan. 

Nellie   VanVolkenberg—  University  of  Michigan. 
Katharine  Wagenhals —  Smith  College. 
Hazel  Whittaker —  University  of  Michigan. 

1901. 

Elmira  Baldwin —  Taylor  University. 

Aimana  Beebe —  University  of  Indiana. 

Franklin  Brown —  University  of  Indiana. 

Fred.  Boyer —  Purdue  University. 

John  Gaetje —  Purdue  University. 

Dudley  Murray —  University  of  Indiana. 

Howard  Pierce —  University  of  Michigan. 
Clara  Phelps  Porter —     Bryn  Mawr  Colloge. 

Henry  Wehnert —  Purdue  University. 

The  above  list  contains  the  names  of  eighty  one  graduates  who 
have  entered  upon  a  regular  collegiate  course.  The  total  number 
of  graduates  during  these  ten  years  is  287.  Of  this  number  27.87 
per  cent,  have  entered  college.  At  least  fifteen  more  have  entered 
schools  of  Law  or  Medicine  and  as  many  more  have  entered  Pur- 
due University  or  professional  schools  before  graduating  from  the 
High  School.  The  report  of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of 
Education  for  1898- 1899  (the  latest  report  accessible)  shows  that 
of  the  total  number  of  graduates  from  public  High  Schools  in  the 
United  States  in  1897-1898,  2745  per  cent,  prepared  for  college 
and  in  1898- 1899,  28.85  Per  cent.  The  figures  of  the  Commissioner 
include  all  who  prepared  for  college  while  those  given  for  our 
school  include  only  those  who  have  entered  college.*  These  figures 
show  beyond  question  that  the  impulse  toward  higher  education 
given  by  our  High  School  training  is  strong  and  enduring". 

Following  is  a  statement  by  each  of  the  several  heads  of  de- 
partments of  the  character  and  scope  of  the  work  in  his  department : 

*In  Indiana  the  perciMitaye  of  graduates  who  prepared  for  College  in  1899,  is  24.74. 
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LATIN  AND  GEOMETRY. 
C.  T.  Lane.,  Principal. 

Latin: — The  time  given  to  Latin  is  five  hours  per  week 
throughout  the  four  years  of  the  course,  with  one  unprepared  reci 
tation  each  week.  During  the  last  three  years  one  recitation  period 
per  week,  or  the  equivalent,  is  given  to  Latin  writing.  In  the  sec- 
ond and  third  years  a  text  book  is  used  that  presents  the  principles 
of  Latin  syntax  systematically.  In  the  fourth  year  the  translation 
into  Latin  is  required  of  connected  passages  taken  from  various 
text  books  or  prepared  by  the  instructor.  These  exercises  are  in- 
tended to  require  the  application  of  all  the  ordinary  principles  of 
Latin  syntax  including  the  use  of  connectives  and  the  periodic  sen- 
tence. 

In  the  first  year  the  hour  of  the  unprepared  recitation  is  given 
tc  reviews,  drill,  written  tests  and,  after  the  first  few  weeks,  to  the 
translation  into  English  and  the  reverse  of  easy  sentences.  During 
the  last  three  years  it  is  given  chiefly  to  the  translation  of  the  re- 
view lesson  and  to  sight  translation.  The  passage  for  sight  transla- 
tion is  always  what  would  have  been  the  advance  lesson  had  a  les- 
son been  assigned.  The  student  thus  has  the  advantage  of  a  knowl" 
edge  of  the  context  and  of  the  style  of  the  author. 

The  passage  from  the  Beginner's  Latin  Book  to  Caesar  is 
bridged  by  the  reading  of  some  easy  Latin  in  the  last  part  of  the 
first  year  and  the  first  few  weeks  of  the  second  year.  As  much 
Caesar  is  read  as  is  equal  to  the  first  four  books  of  Caesar's  Gallic 
War,  though  the  first  four  books  are  not  read  continuously.  It  is 
considered  doubtful,  however,  whether  scrappy  reading  is  prefer- 
able to  reading  the  first  four  books  in  full.  No  poetry  is  inter- 
polated between  the  reading  of  Caesar  and  Cicero  because  it  is  not 
considered  expedient  to  repeat  in  the  course  in  Latin  the  blunder 
forced  upon  us  in  Greek  by  custom  and  college  requirements,  viz: 
The  blunder  of  setting  students  to  master  the  irregularities  of 
poetical  constructions  before  they  are  well  grounded  in  prose  con- 
structions. In  the'  third  year  therefore  the  first  four  orations  of 
Cicero  against  Catiline  are  read  and  also  the  oration  for  the  Manil- 
ian  Law  and  the  oration  for  Archias.  In  the  fourth  year  the  first 
six  books   (or  more)   of  Vergil's  Aeneid  are  read. 

All  the  work  in  Latin  and  especially  that  of  the  first  three 
years  is  based  upon  the  self  evident  fact  that  mastery  of  Latin  is  im- 
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possible  without  a  perfect  knowledge  of  inflectional  forms  and  the 
common  principles  of  syntax,  and  an  instantaneous  recognition  of 
their  significance  and  force.  While  no  effort  is  spared  to  make  the 
recitation  lively,  spirited,  and  interesting,  it  is  clearly  recognized 
that  mastery  by  the  student  of  the  elementary  facts  and  principles 
of  the  language  and  a  conscious  daily  growth  of  his  power  and 
skill  in  applying  these  facts  and  principles  are  the  sole  means  of 
securing  an  abiding  interest.  Therefore  our  methods  of  instruction 
find  no  place  for  more  or  less  skillful  guessing  nor  for  the  careless 
and  unintelligent  skimming  of  vast  areas  of  literature. 

Analysis  and  mastery  of  the  author's  thought,  especially  in 
Cicero,  are  strongly  emphasized  and  the  utmost  skill  of  the  instruc- 
tor is  exercised  in  devising  questions  that  will  compel  such  analysis 
and  mastery.  It  would  amuse  an  inexperienced  teacher  to  discover 
how  absolutely  innocent  of  any  perception  of  the  connected  thought 
of  an  author  a  student  may  be  who  can  nevertheless  very  smoothly 
translate  disconnected  sentences.  The  habit  of  reading  mere  words 
may  be  carried  away  from  the  Latin  class  room  to  the  serious  dam- 
age of  the  student  in  all  his  other  reading.  Good  English  is  also 
an  absolute  requirement  in  all  translation. 

Geometry.  Three  hours  per  week  is  given  to  Geometry  in  the 
second  half  of  the  second  year,  the  whole  of  the  third  year  and  the 
first  half  of  the  fourth  year.  Plane  Geometry  is  finished  in  the  third 
year  and  solid  geometry  in  the  fourth  year.  One  recitation  per 
week  is  unprepared  throughout  the  second  and  third  years.  In 
order  to  make  impossible  the  memorizing  of  demonstrations  a  text 
book  is  used  that  does  not  give  demonstrations  and  that  does  not 
nevertheless  leave  the  student  to  flounder  helplessly  without  guid- 
ance. This  guidance  is  given  by  means  of  skillful  questions  that 
direct  the  student  to  the  right  point  of  attack  and  the  answers  to 
these  questions  constitute  a  demonstration. 

In  the  first  half  year  a  vigorous  effort  is  made  to  ground  the 
young  student  in  what  constitutes  geometrical  argument,  to  famil- 
iarize him  with  the  geometrical  concepts  and  to  perfect  his  style.  To 
this  end  only  a  small  portion  of  the  text  is  covered,  usually  one 
book.  Afterwards  progress  is  more  rapid  and  promptness,  speed, 
and  as  great  brevity  as  consists  with  clearness  are  insisted  on.  A 
large  number  of  original  exercises,  several  hundred,  are  solved. 
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CHEMISTRY  AND  PHYSICS. 
A.  B.  Crowe. 

Chemistry: — "A  year's  work  in  general,  inorganic  chemistry 
is  offered.  This  course  consists  of  two  laboratory  periods  of  80 
minutes  each,  and  two  recitation  periods  of  50  minutes  each  per 
week,  and  tuns  throughout  the  senior  year. 

The  greater  portion  of  the  year  is  given  to  the  study  of  the 
non-metals  because  of  their  peculiar  value  in  the  development  of 
chemical  theory.  About  two  months  is  devoted  to  the  study  of 
metals  and  some  attention  is  paid  to  the  matter  of  solubilities  of 
salts,  and  it  is  intended  that  students  finishing  the  course  shall  have 
some  skill  in  manipulation,  and  be  ready  for  the  intelligent  study 
of  qualitative  analysis  and  other  branches  of  applied  chemistry. 

In  the  laboratory  the  preparation  and  properties  of  a  number 
of  common  elements  and  compounds  are  studied  and  a  number  of 
quantitative  experiments,  illustrative  of  chemical  laws,  performed. 
The  laboratory  is  well  equipped  with  apparatus  and  material. 

Numerous  problems  in  chemical  arithmetic  are  introduced  dur" 
ing  the  year. 

Physics: — The  subject  of  Physics  is  studied  throughout  the 
junior  year.  There  are  four  recitations  of  50  minutes  each  per 
week,  one  which  is  unprepared.  One  period  of  100  minutes  each 
week  is  devoted  to  laboratory  work.  About  60  problems,  mostly 
quantitative  in  character  are  worked  out  in  the  laboratory,  includ- 
ing accurate  measurements  of  extension  and  mass ;  determinations 
of  the  specific  gravity  of  solids  and  liquids;  verifications  of  laws 
and  principles  of  mechanics  of  solids  and  liquids;  determina- 
tions of  coefficients  of  expansions,  latent  heat  of  fusion  and  vapor- 
ization of  water,  and  specific  heat  of  metals.  A  few  problems  in 
electricity,  sound  and  light  are  introduced,  but  it  is  believed  that 
the  subjects  of  measurements,  mechanics,  and  heat  are  best  adapt- 
ed to  a  one  year's  laboratory  course  and  of  such  fundamental  value 
in  the  subject  of  physics  as  to  deserve  especial  attention  and  most 
■of  the  time  available  for  laboratory  work. 

The  physics  department  is  well  equipped  with  apparatus,  both 
for  demonstration  and  laboratory  work.  Most  pieces  of  laboratory 
apparatus  are  in  duplicate  so  that  sections  of  twenty  students  work- 
ing in  pairs  can  be  working  on  the  same  problem  at  once. 

The  unprepared  recitation  is  of  great  value  in  affording  oppor- 
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tunity  for  review,  the  opening  up  of  new  and  difficult  subjects,  and 
the  demonstration  of  principles  with  simple  experiments  by  the 
teacher,  and  the  giving  of  simple  problems,  the  solution  of  which 
requires  the  power  of  applying  the  principles  which  have  been 
previously  studied. 

While  the  value  of  formulas  as  brief  and  concise  statements  of 
laws  is  emphasized,  students  are  required  to  give  logical  analyses 
of  all  problems  which  are  worked,  and  no  mere  substitution  of 
values  in  formulas  is  accepted.  It  is  believed  that  such  use  of 
formulas  is  mechanical,  at  best  only  practice  in  algebraic  processes 
and  not  conducive  to  mental  activity  or  power. 

ALGEBRA. 

Kati-ierine  Beynn. 

(i)   Time  given  to  Algebra: 

First  year,  four  hours  per  week. 

Second  year,  first  half,  three  hours  per  week. 

Fourth  year,  second  half,  three  hours  per  week. 

(2)  Subjects  covered: 

First  year,  first  half,  review  addition,  subtraction,  multiplica- 
tion and  division  and  apply  the  principles  to  quantities  with  literal 
and  negative  exponents.  Study  special  cases  of  multiplication  and 
division,  binomial  theorem,  square  and  cube  roots,  signs  of  aggre- 
gation, equation   (not  fractional)   with  problems,  factoring. 

Second  half,  study  fractions,  fractional  equations  with  prob- 
lems, simultaneous  equations  with  problems,  theory  of  exponents. 

Second  year,  first  half,  radicals,  radical  equations,  quadratics 
with  problems,  simultaneous  quadratic  equations  with  problems. 

Fourth  year  second  half,  review  of  principles  learned  before, 
study  imaginaries,  inequalities,  ratio  and  proportion,  progressions, 
variation. 

(3)  Method  of  Teaching: 

For  prepared  recitations  a  certain  lesson  has  been  assigned  for 
study.     For  unprepared  recitations  nothing  has  been  assigned. 

In  the  recitation,  if  the  lesson  consists  of  examples,  the  teacher 
assigns  a  simple  one  of  the  same  sort  from  another  algebra  for  the 
entire  class.  Three  or  four  students  work  at  the  board,  the  rest  at 
their  seats.  When  the  example  is  finished  by  most  of  the  class  it 
is  explained  by  some  one  at  the  board,  and  all  are  given  an  oppor- 
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tunity  (embraced  by  many)  of  stating  their  difficulties,  the  teacher 
often  calling  upon  a  student  whose  work  was  correct  to  continue 
to  answer  questions  and  give  explanations  till  all  difficulties  have 
been  removed.  After  a  thorough  discussion  in  this  or  a  similar 
manner,  any  examples  in  the  lesson  assigned  for  study  which  have 
been  found  difficult  are  worked  on  the  board  and  discussed. 

Problems  are  studied  in  a  similar  manner.  Students  are  led 
to  classify  them  into  groups,  to  generalize  by  formulas  when  pos- 
sible, and  to  use  rough  diagrams  in  presenting  the  solutions. 

In  a  lesson  on  theory  the  students  are  expected  to  answer  any 
questions  asked  in  their  own  text  about  the  discussion  of  the  prin- 
ciple. The  questions  are  framed  so  as  to  lead  from  familiar  prin- 
ciples to  new  ones.  Students  are  required  to  illustrate  each  'jrin- 
ciple,  to  generalize  it  and  to  make  a  proof  of  it. 

Frequent  written  lessons  are  given  to  test  their  knowledge  of 
principles  and  each  written  lesson  must  be  corrected  by  the  student 
who  wrote  it. 

The  teacher  discovers  by  work  done  in  the  recitation,  and  not 
by  written  work  done  at  home,  what  preparation  has  been  made 
for  the  recitation. 

In  the  first  term  of  the  first  year,  owing  to  the  difference  in 
preparation  in  the  case  of  students  coming  from  the  Fort  Wayne 
schools,  township  schools,  and  schools  of  other  cities,  we  allow  each 
student  to  work  on  as  fast  as  he  can,  the  teacher  accepting  only 
work  done  in  the  recitation  room,  holding  general  class  exercises  to 
discuss  a  new  subject  at  a  time  when  all  but  the  slowest  pupils  have 
reached  that  subject,  and  setting  a  certain  amount  of  work  as 
necessary  for  passing  from  this  class  to  the  next.  Frequent  written 
lessons  are  given  in  this  class  as  in  the  others. 

(4)   Methods  of  study: 

Students  have  a  definite  lesson  assigned  for  study.  They  must 
be  able  to  make  it  clear  to  the  class,  if  called  upon  to  recite,  and  to 
work  correctly  any  examples  or  problems  in  it.  They  study  the 
theory,  work  the  examples  at  home,  and  correct  test  papers  orally 
to  the  teacher,  and  in  case  of  great  difficulty  they  ask  for  individual 
help  from  the  teacher  outside  of  recitation,  and  they  study  in  the 
recitation  by  hearing  explanations  and  asking  questions. 

(  5 )   Ob  j  ects   sought : 

(a)   A  knowledge  of  the  principles  taught  and  power  to 
work  examples. 
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(b)  Ability  to  make  a  connected,  logical  explanation  of 

the  solution  of  a  problem. 

(c)  The  habit  of  accurate,  continued  work  upon  the  les- 

son assigned  until  it  is  perfectly  mastered. 

ENGLISH. 
W.  L.  McMiixen. 

(a)  Literature: 

In  the  first  and  second  years  of  the  high  school  two  periods 
each  week  are  given  to  the  study  of  literature  and  in  the  fourth 
year  four  periods  are  devoted  to  the  same  study.  This  time  is  used 
for  the  most  part  in  the  study  of  American  and  English  master- 
pieces. Besides  the  masterpieces  the  work  of  the  four  years  in- 
cludes the  study  of  the  History  of  English  Literature.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  course  is  two  fold — to  make  the  students  understand 
and  appreciate  the  selections  studied,  and  to  give  them  the  power  to 
read  with  appreciation.  Their  ability  to  do  the  latter  is  tested  from 
time  to  time  by  written  reviews  of  books  read  out  of  class. 

(b)  Throughout  the  four  years  of  the  high  school  one  period 
each  week  is  given  to  rhetoric  and  composition.  The  principles  of 
rhetoric  are  taught  chiefly  by  means  of  compositions.  The  students 
hand  in  themes  every  week.  These  are  criticised  by  the  teacher  in 
charge  of  the  class  and  are  returned  to  the  students  to  be  rewritten. 
This  rewriting  not  only  gives  practice  in  composition,  but  also 
teaches  the  principles  of  rhetoric.  Besides  the  themes  written  out 
of  class  the  students  frequently  write  in  class  on  subjects  assigned 
after  they  have  met  for  recitation.  These  essays  show  what  the 
pupils  can  do  under  pressure  without  a  dictionary,  rhetoric,  or  any 
other  help.  The  object  of  the  course  is  to  enable  the  students  to 
write  clear  and  effective  English. 

HISTORY. 
Mary  O.  KoivB. 

Amount  of  time  given  to  history : 

Three  }^ears — four  hours  a  week. 
Second  year : 

Greek  history,  four  hours  a  week  for  first  half  year. 

Roman  history,  four  hours  a  week  for  second  half  year. 
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Third  year: 

English  history,  four  hours  a  week  during  entire  year. 

Fourth  year: 

U.  S.  History,  four  hours  a  week  for  first  half  year. 
Civil  Government,  four  hours  a  week  for  second  half  year. 

Method  of  study: 

Besides  the  text  book  work,  written  work  and  collateral  read- 
ing are  done;  maps  are  carefully  studied  and  reproduced;  some  of 
the  most  important  original  documents  are  examined ;  subjects 
dealing  with  the  most  important  historical  movements  and  essays 
upon  prominent  men  with  references  to  larger  historical  works  are 
assigned ;  short  oral  reports  on  important  topics  are  had  from  time 
to  time:  ami  as  much  attention  as  possible  is  paid  to  comparisons 
and  references  from  one  field  of  history  to  another. 

Objective  point: 

The  acquirement  of  the  most  useful  and  characteristic  facts  of 
history,  the  training  of  the  judgment,  the  development  of  the  im- 
agination the  making  of  good  intelligent  citizens,  and  the  creating 
of  a  love  in  the  student  for  history  and  historical  reading. 

PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY. 
J.  A.  Price. 

The  subject  of  Physical  Geography  is  taken  up  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  second  year's  work  and  is  continued  throughout  the  en- 
tire year  with  four  recitations  weekly.  Davis'  Physical  Geography 
is  used  in  the  class  room,  and  the  subject  is  presented  as  is  out- 
lined in  this  text,  with  the  exception  of  the  omission  of  two  chap- 
ters. Special  attention  is  given  to  the  chapters  entitled  "The  At- 
mosphere, Rivers  and  Valleys,  the  Waste  of  the  Lands,  and  Clim- 
atic Control  of  Land  Forms."  This  book  work  is  supplemented  by 
the  use  of  a  stereopticon  and  a  large  list  of  views,  including  Davis' 
List  of  Geographical  Lantern  Slides.  Aside  from  this  book  work 
considerable  attention  is  given  to  laboratory  and  field  work.  The 
subject  of  meteorology  is  studied  for  one  month  from  an  inductive 
and  didactic  standpoint.  Each  student  is  required  to  make  daily 
meteorological  observations  and  to  keep  the  results  of  the  observa- 
tions in  a  tabulated  form.  A  careful  study  is  then  made  of  the 
data  collected  through  these  observations,  and  an  effort  is  made  to 
understand,  as  far  as  possible,  the  interrelation  of  the  various  con- 
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ditions.  Through  this  work  each  student  is  given  a  knowledge  of 
meteorological  instruments,  and  a  practical  use  of  the  daily  weather 
maps.  In  the  field  excursions  points  of  interest  are  visited,  and 
particular  attention  is  given  to  the  work  of  denudation,  the  result- 
ing land  forms,  and  the  behavior  of  streams.  Aside  from  these 
general  observations  each  student  is  required  to  map  a  certain  ter- 
ritory, usually  including  several  acres.  Territory  along  ionic 
stream,  with  well  defined  flood  plain,  and  a  materially  developed 
meander  belt  is  usually  assigned.  In  connection  with  the  subject 
of  glaciation  considerable  time  is  given  to  the  study  of  the  glacial 
deposit  found  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  The  presence  of  an  abund- 
ance of  diversified  moranic  material,  kames,  and  eskers,  together 
with  a  peculiarly  modified  drainage,  afford  excellent  opportunities 
for  field  instruction.  Annual  visits  are  made  to  the  large  stone 
quarries  and  lime  kilns  near  Huntington,  Indiana. 

GREEK  AND  GERMAN. 
B.  C.  VonKahlden. 

Greek: — To  the  study  of  Greek  are  given  three  hours  per 

week  during  the  second  year — five  hours  in  the  third  year and 

four  hours  in  the  fourth  year. 

The  first  year  and  the  first  quarter  of  the  second  year  are  used 
in  studying  grammar,  writing  easy  composition  and  translating 
easy  Greek  into  English. 

The  rest  of  the  work  consists  in  reading  four  or  five  books  of 
Xenophon's  Anabasis  with  advanced  prose  and  three  to  four  books 
of  Homer's  Iliad  together  with  the  study  of  prosody  and  the 
Homeric  dialect. 

German: — German  is  taught  in  the  third  and  fourth  years. 
Five  recitations  a  week  are  given  in  each  year. 

The  aim  of  the  first  year  is  to  make  the  students  acquainted 
with  the  necessary  grammar  as  far  as  the  inflection,  order  of  words, 
prepositions,  etc.,  are  concerned  and  to  give  them  a  fair  knowledge 
of  the  common  vacabulary,  which  it  is  thought  can  be  attained  by 
reading  eas;   novels  and  comedies. 

In  the  second  year  more  advanced  grammar,  especially  syntax 
and  derivation  of  words,  is  studied.  The  reading  matter  in  this 
year  consists  of  more  advanced  prose  and  one  of  the  classical 
dramas,  by  either  Schiller,  Goethe,  or  Lessing. 
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Throughout  the  two  years  great  stress  is  laid  on  conversation 
in  connection  with  the  books  read. 

BOTANY. 
Herbert  S.  Voorhees. 

One  year  is  given  to  botany.  The  time  is  divided  into  two  half 
year  courses,  each  complete  in  itself,  yet  each  bearing  a  definite 
relation  to  the  other.  The  first  half  of  the  ninth  year  is  devoted  to 
a  study  of  plants  in  relation  to  each  other  and  to  their  surround- 
ings.   The  second  half  to  a  study  of  the  structure  of  type  plants. 

The  laboratory  equipment  is  very  good,  consisting  of  twenty 
compound  and  forty  dissecting  microscopes,  a  student's  microtome, 
the  simpler  stains  and  reagents  together  with  the  necessary  glass- 
ware for  the  work  needed  in  histology  and  physiology.  The  micro- 
scopes are  Bausch  &  Lomb  B.  B's  with  one  inch  eye  piece  and  2-3 
and  1-6  inch  objectives.  They  are  all  that  is  needed  for  high  school 
work. 

The  method  of  work  is  a  combination  of  laboratory  work  and 
text  book  study.  During  the  first  half  year  plants  are  studied  as 
working  machines.  A  number  of  carefully  selected  experiments  are 
performed  in  the  laboratory.  Notes  are  taken  by  the  pupils,  care 
being  exercised  by  the  instructor  that  they  be  accurate.  A  caiefuJ 
study  of  the  organs  of  higher  plants  is  made.  The  morphological 
adaptations  to  conditions  are  studied  in  laboratory  and  field.  In  the 
second  half  year  the  work  is  done  largely  in  the  laboratory  with  the 
compound  microscope.  A  type  plant  of  each  of  the  greater  groups 
is  studied  in  detail  and  its  life  history  traced.  Short  talks  are  given 
by  the  instructor  to  emphasize  certain  points.  The  text  is  then 
studied.  Careful  drawings  from  nature  are  made  by  the  pupils ; 
notes  and  summaries  are  recorded  in  the  note  book.  The  note  books 
are  not  allowed  outside  the  laboratory  except  by  permission  of  the 
instructor.     They  are  examined  and  criticised  frequently. 

The  aim  of  the  course  in  botany  is  to  give  the  pupils  a  broad 
general  idea  of  the  plant  kingdom ;  plants  at  work ;  plant  societies ; 
plant  structure ;  plant  families ;  plant  evolution.  It  is  believed  that, 
aside  from  the  mental  discipline  and  valuable  information  gained  by 
such  a  course,  it  forms  the  best  basis  for  future  work  by  the  pupil, 
whether  this  work  be  done  in  a  college  or  by  the  individual  alone. 

C.  T.  LANE, 

Principal. 
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MANUAL  TRAINING. 

For  many  years  there  has  been  a  growing  conviction  in  the 
minds  of  thoughtful  men  that  the  educational  system,  while  doing 
much,  was  not  doing  all  that  should  be  done  for  the  young  people 
entrusted  to  its  care. 

The  wonderful  material  development  of  the  country  and  the 
inventions  and  discoveries  of  the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury created  a  demand  for  a  new  education.  Technological  schools 
sprang  up  all  over  the  land  to  meet  this  demand,  with  an  education 
that  should  meet  the  new  conditions  of  life,  and  fit  men  to  handle 
and  further  develop  the  newly  discovered  forces. 

These  schools  have  exerted  a  reflex  influence  upon  secondary 
education  and  the  sentiment  has  grown  that  the  best  education  is 
that  which  trains  all  the  faculties  instead  of  a  part.  This  sentiment 
has  brought  about  the  introduction  of  Manual  Training  not  only 
into  the  secondary  school,  but  also  into  the  elementary  school.  The 
subject  is  no  longer  one  admitting  argument.  It  has  passed  that 
stage  and  the  only  discussion  is  as  to  application. 

The  new  high  school,  in  obedience  to  the  demands  of  the  age, 
will  incorporate  the  manual  training  idea  and  offer,  in  addition  to 
the  courses  of  study  now  offered,  courses  of  study  embracing  a  year 
in  wood  working,  a  year  in  forging,  a  year  in  foundry  work,  and  a 
year  in  machine  fitting.  Also  four  years'  work  in  freehand  and 
mechanical  drawing-.  To  these  will  be  added,  for  girls,  work  in  do- 
mestic science.  It  will  not  be  possible  to  begin  all  these  at  once,  as 
the  subjects  must  be  taken  up  in  their  logical  order  and  it  will 
therefore  be  necessary  to  equip  the  school,  at  the  beginning,  for  the 
first  year's  work  only,  in  the  manual  training  department.  It  is  not 
the  design  of  a  manual  training  school  proper  to  teach  trades  as 
such.  The  trade  school  and  the  manual  training  school  are  two  dis- 
tinct conceptions.  The  one  is  purely  industrial  in  its  aims,  the  oth- 
er educational.  It  is  true  that  the  training  received  from  the  edu- 
cational point  of  view  will  go  far  to  fit  the  recipient  for  any  of  the 
leading  handicrafts,  but  that  fitting  is  not  the  end  sought.  The  de- 
velopment not  of  the  brain  alone,  but  the  eye ;  the  hand ;  the  whole 
man  is  the  aim  of  the  manual  training  school. 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  has  said:  "Book  knowledge,  lecture 
knowledge,  examination  knowledge  are  in  the  brain.  But  work 
knowledge  is  not  only  in  the  brain,  it  is  in  the  senses,  in  the  mus- 
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cles,  in  the  ganglia  of  che  sympathetic  nerves — all  over  the  man,  as 
one  may  say.  as  instinct  seems  diffused  through  every  part  of  those 
lower  animals  that  have  no  distinct  oro'an  as  a  brain." 

The  manual  training  school  while  it  does  not  immediately  teach- 
the  boy  a  trade,  yet  does  many  things  for  him  which  fit  him  for  the 
practical  needs  of  life,  as  the  ordinary  high  school  does  not. 

Among  these  may  be  mentioned  :  First — The  nullification  of  the 
idea,  which  too  often  exists,  that  manual  toil  is  degrading,  that  the 
object  of  education  is  to  enable  one  to  gain  a  livelihood  by  his  wits 
rather  than  by  bodily  toil.  The  boy  who  has  taken  his  training  in 
a  manual  training  school  goes  out  with  a  knowledge  of  the  true 
dignity  of  labor,  such  as  forever  precludes  him  from  the  snobbish- 
ness of  contempt  for  honest  toil. 

Second — A  course  in  manual  training  begets  habits  of  ac- 
curacy. Slip-shod  school  work  shows  in  the  finished  product,  and 
the  product  stands  as  an  indisputable  witness  to  the  fact  that  the 
best  has  not  been  done.  The  bad  joint  allows  no  excuse,  it  is  a  most 
potent  protest  against  slovenliness  in  method. 

Third — It  begets  habits  of  neatness  and  order,  for  tools  must  be 
kept  in  order,  habits  of  concentration,  for  no  exercise  is  continued 
until  it  becomes  automatic,  habits  of  self-reliance,  as  his  finished  pro- 
duct carries  in  itself  evidence  of  the  successful  effort. 

Fourth — Many  to  whom  the  ordinary  high  school  course  does 
not  appeal  and  who,  in  consequence,  abandon  school  prematurely, 
will  be  held  by  the  manual  training  work  until  the  course  of  study 
is  completed,  giving  as  it  does  an  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of 
faculties  not  brought  into  use  in  the  old  course,  and  bearing,  as  tt 
does,  more  directly  upon  the  activities  of  life. 

To  bring  about  the  desired  results  it  is  important  that  the  de- 
partment shall  be  placed  under  direct  charge  of  one  who  has  been 
fitted  by  education  and  by  experience  for  the  work.  Those  in 
charge  of  classes  must  also  be  teachers  not  mere  craftsmen ;  be  able 
not  only  to  do  the  things  required  but  also  be  able  to  explain  the 
philosophy  underlying  the  processes.  In  manual  training  as  in  all 
other  educational  fields,  it  is  the  teacher  who  makes  the  school — 
costly  equipment  and  commodious  quarters  amount  to  naught  in 
the  absence  of  the  capable  teacher.  The  management  of  the  whole 
school  must  be  in  the  hands  of  one  principal,  however.  No  one  de- 
partment can,  with  due  regard  to  good  work,  be  made  independent. 
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This  has  been  tried  but  so  far  as  I  know  with  unsatisfactory  results. 
A  wise  principal  entrusted  with  the  general  management  of 
the  school  will  leave  to  heads  of  departments,  details  with  which  he 
cannot  presume,  or  be  expected  to  be  acquainted.  Responsibility  of 
management,  however,  must  be  centered  to  attain  the  best  results. 
The  manual  training  school  must  be  a  department  of  the  high 
school  and  not  an  independent  school,  in  order  that  it  may  do<  for 
the  school  what  we  hope  it  will  do,  viz:  increase  the  attendance: 
hold  the  students,  and  intensify  the  interest  in  high  school  work. 

COMMERCIAL  COURSE. 

The  recommendation  of  the  principal  that  a  commercial  course 
may  profitably  be  made  a  part  of  the  high  school  curriculum  in  the 
new  high  school  is  worthy  of  careful  and  favorable  consideration . 

The  course  suggested  by  him  would  be  eminently  beneficial 
should  its  recommendations  for  a  strong  course,  equal  to  any  other 
course  be  carried  out  as  outlined.  No  high  school  course  should 
be  devised  with  a  view  to  a  short  and  easy  cut  through  the  schooL 
All  courses  should  represent  hard,  earnest,  persevering  toil. 

The  pressure  for  special  work  in  type-writing  and  stenography 
upon  part  of  those  who  from  indolence  or  undue  haste  would  wish 
to  take  such  studies  only,  would  have  to  be  withstood  valiantly 
from  the  beginning  and  provision  in  such  studies  be  made  for  such 
students  only  as  are  pursuing  the  entire  commercial  course. 

GERMAN. 

In  the  arrangement  of  the  new  courses  I  recommend  that  the 
German  course  be  extended  and  made  equivalent  to  the  Latin. 

MANAGEMENT. 

The  Fort  Wayne  High  School  has  gained  and  sustained  a  high 
reputation  in  the  past  years  and  in  new  quarters  and  with  the  ad- 
ditional facilities  we,  may  confidently  expect  that  reputation  to  be 
extended  in  due  proportion  to  the  extension  of  its  capacity  and 
equipment. 

The  successful  management  of  a  large  high  school  made  up 
as  it  is  of  young  people  at  the  age  of  adolescence  with  all  the  ten- 
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dencies  and  vagaries  of  that  critical  age  is  a  task  requiring  teach- 
ing skill  and  executive  ability  of  a  very  high  order. 

No  one  who  has  not  held  such  a  position  can  properly  estimate 
the  multiplicity  or  the  magnitude  of  the  problems  to  be  met  by  the 
head  of  the  school.  That  the  school  shall  fulfill  the  purpose  of  its 
existence  there  must  not  only  be  scholarship  and  teaching  ability  in 
the  departments,  but  the  reins  of  authority  must  be  in  a  firm  hand. 
It  is  no  place  for  a  tyro,  no  place  for  a  weakling.  It  must  be  filled 
by  a  strong  man.  The  high  school  has  been  fortunate  in  this  re- 
spect and  its  record  bears  witness  to  the  fact. 

The  board  have  pursued  a  wise  policy  for  a  number  of  years 
in  selecting  the  high  school  corps  of  teachers  from  those  who  have 
had  the  advantages  of  a  university  training.  This  policy  is  based 
upon  the  common  sense  logic  that  the  teacher  should  know  much 
more  than  he  is  to  teach,  and  the  policy  should  be  continued,  but  in 
addition  to  this  no  one  should  be  appointed  to  a  position  in  the  high 
school  whose  training  has  not  been  especially  directed  to  the  work 
of  the  department  for  which  the  appointment  is  to  be  made. 

The  time  has  gone  by  when  graduation  from  a  college  alone  is 
a  guaranty  of  ability  to  fill  a  high  school  position.  The  appointee 
must  have  specialized  in  his  work  in  college  for  the  work  he  is  to 
do  in  the  modern  city  high  school,  if  he  is  to  render  efficient  ser- 
vice. 

The  need  of  special  professional  teaching  preparation  for  the 
high  school  teacher  is  no  less  marked  than  for  the  other  grades  of 
the  schools.  The  normal  school  course  should  be  combined  with  the 
college  course  in  order  to  render  the  teacher  fitted  for  high  school 
work.  As  all  the  better  grade  of  colleges  now  sustain  a  department 
of  Pedagogy,  the  high  school  teacher  should  be  required  to  have 
taken  the  work  of  this  department  in  addition  to  his  other  special 
preparation  unless  he  should  have  entered  college  with  the  advant- 
ages of  a  normal  school  training. 

THE  TRAINING  SCHOOL. 

The  Teacher. 

Above  all  other  elements  in  the  making  of  the  American  school 
system  what  it  is  and  what  it  should  be  is  the  teacher.  Courses  of 
study,  buildings,  apparatus,  appliances,  officials — all  shrink  into  in- 
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significance  as  factors  in  the  problem  of  education  as  compared 
with  the  vital  force  of  the  school — the  teacher.  As  is  the  teacher  so 
is  the  school.  Given  a  trained,  cultured,  enthusiastic  teacner  with 
reasonable  means  at  his  service  and  the  results  will  be  beyond 
question. 

To  teach  well  demands  not  only  an  extensive,  accurate,  and  ready 
knowledge  of  the  subject  taught,  but  it  also  demands  a  special 
knowledge  of  it  from  a  different  standpoint,  from  an  objective  as 
well  as  a  subjective  point  of  view.  It  demands  a  knowledge  of  the 
mind  and  mental  phenomena  more  profound  than  is  demanded  in 
the  practice  of  any  other  calling.  In  the  upbuilding  and  employ- 
ment of  a  class  of  trained  teachers,  professional  teachers,  lies  the 
solution  of  the  problem  of  education  everywhere,  and  nowhere  is 
such  a  solution  more  desirable  than  in  America  where  the  common 
school  is  the  hope  of  the  nation. 

For  half  a  century  or  more  the  educational  reformer  has  been 
demanding  professional  preparation  as  a  pre-requisite  for  admis- 
sion into  the  teachers'  profession,  and  yet  the  teaching  forces  of 
to-day  have  for  the  most  part  gained  this  knowledge  after  entering 
the  school  room.  He  who  manages  a  system  of  schools  must  get 
his  results  from  a  shifting,  unstable  corps  of  teachers,  even  under 
the  best  circumstances.  Some  years  ago  I  made  a  careful  investi- 
gation of  the  duration  of  service  of  teachers  in  the  schools  of  a  cer- 
tain city  in  this  state.  The  investigation  covered  a  period  of  twen* 
ty-five  years.  The  result  showed  an  average  of  less  than  five  years, 
and  yet  in  no  place  in  the  state  perhaps  are  the  conditions  more 
favorable  for  continued  and  continuous  service.  In  some  cases 
the  teacher  had  come  with  a  professional  training  acquired  in  the 
normal  school  or  by  actual  experience  in  teaching,  but  by  far  the 
greater  part  had  entered  the  school  with  no  preliminary  profes- 
sional training.  This  is  the  result  reached  by  other  investigators 
and  five  years  may  be  considered  a  fair  average  of  the  term  of  ser- 
vice taking  the  country  over;  and  yet  it  is  with  this  kind  of  shift- 
ing force  that  the  superintendent  of  schools  must  obtain  his  re- 
sults. This  short  term  of  service  might  be  of  the  highest  value  if 
rendered  bv  a  skilled  corps  of  teachers,  but  five  years  is  too  short  a 
time  in  which  to  acquire  a  professional  knowledge  and  also  render 
much  valuable  service. 
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THE  CITY  TRAINING  SCHOOL. 

The  city  of  Fort  Wayne  had  at  one  time  a  training  school  for 
teachers  in  connection  with  its  public  schools,  but  in  1886  it  was 
closed,  and  the  schools  thereafter  filled  by  appointment  largely  of 
graduates  of  the  high  school,  who  entered  the  work  without  any 
professional  preparation. 

The  corps  of  teachers  might  have  been  made  professional  by 
rigidly  demanding  as  a  pre-requisite  to  appointment,  a  normal 
school  diploma,  but  this  had  not  been  done,  nor  is  such  a  course 
practicable  in  a  community  as  large  as  Fort  Wayne.  Graduates 
from  the  high  school  must  form  a  large  proportion  of  the  teaching 
force  in  any  large  system  of  city  schools.  Many,  who  have  natural 
qualifications  for  teaching,  have  not  the  means  at  command  to 
enable  them  to  go  abroad  to  take  the  normal  school  course  of  study. 
It  is  wise  economy  to  furnish  the  professional  training,  absolutely 
essential  to  good  work,  at  home,  and  then  rigidly  exclude  from  the 
elementary  schools  all  untrained  teachers  by  refusing  to  employ 
any  one  who  has  not  completed  the  training  school,  or  a  normal 
school  course  of  study  or  who  does  not  come  with  skill  gained  by 
successful  experience  elsewhere. 

With  a  training  school  at  home,  no  reasonable  demand  can  be 
made  for  the  employment  of  an  untrained,  inexperienced  teacher. 
To  convert  the  corps  of  teachers  into  a  body  of  professionally 
trained  teachers  was  the  problem  before  the  superintendent  in  1896. 
Two  possible  methods  of  solution  presented  themselves  to*  his  mind : 
One  the  discharge — right  and  left — of  teachers  and  the  filling  of 
their  places  by  other  teachers ;  the  other,  to  stop  the  influx  of 
teachers  without  a  reasonable  degree  of  training,  and  the  giving 
to  those  already  in  the  service,  an  opportunity  to  get  what  they 
ought  to  have  had  before  entering  upon  the  work. 

The  first  method  would  have  wrought  hardship  upon  many, 
who  unable  to  go  from  home  to  secure  professional  training  as 
teachers  and  with  no  opportunity  at  home  to  get  it,  had  received 
positions  and  had  clone  their  best.  It  would  have  wrought  hard- 
ship also  upon  many  who  desiring  to  become  teachers,  yet  could  not 
attend  normal  schools. 

The  second  method — the  one  recommended  and  supported  by 
the   superintendent — the   absolute   stoppage  of   the   influx     of  un- 
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trained  and  inexperienced  teachers  into  the  schools,  and  the  giving 
to  those  who  had  been  admitted  without  special  training  an  oppor- 
tunity to  rectify  to  some  extent  the  defects  under  which  they  la- 
bored, seemed  fairer  and  wiser,  although  slower  in  its  operation, 
and  this  method  was  adopted  by  the  board. 

The  means  to  be  employed  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  end 
sought  embraced : 

First — The  establishment  of  a  city  training  school  for  teachers. 

Second — The  employment  of  a  special  supervisor  for  the 
primary  grades,  in  order  to  give  the  teachers  in  those  grades  closer 
supervision  than  would  be  possible  otherwise,  and  by  a  system  of 
meetings  at  which  the  supervisor  should  give  instruction  upon 
normal  school  methods  of  teaching  and  various  matters  of  primary 
school  management  furnish  professional  training  as  far  as  possible. 

Third — The  taking  up  by  the  whole  corps  of  grade  teachers 
of  the  "Reading  Circle"  work  which  embraces  much  that  is  pro- 
fessional in  character. 

The  first  step  was  the  re-establishment  of  the  training  school, 
which  was  accomplished  in  1897.  The  school  was  opened  in  Sep- 
tember, 1897,  at  the  Lakeside  School  building,  as  said  building  af- 
forded a  room  for  the  work  of  the  training  school. 

Miss  Jessie  B.  Montgomery,  a  graduate  of  the  Indiana  State 
Normal  school,  and  at  the  time  of  her  employment,  a  critic  teacher 
in  the  Michigan  State  Normal,  was  employed  as  principal  of  the 
school.  The  success  of  the  school  is  owing  to  her  high  ideals  of 
teaching  and  her  untiring  zeal  in  realizing  them. 

A  one  year  course  of  study  was  arranged,  which  has  since 
been  extended  by  the  addition  of  a  half  year.  Since  the  establish- 
ment of  the  school  three  classes  have  been  graduated,  viz:  1898, 
1899  and  1900,  and  a  class,  the  first  in  the  extended  course,  will  be 
graduated  January  31,  1902. 

Of  the  38  graduates  35  have  been  employed  in  the  city  schools 
and  33  are  still  so  employed.  One — Miss  Myrtle  Haines — of  excep- 
tional gifts,  and  of  great  promise  as  a  teacher,  died  after  a  service 
of  one  and  one-half  years  in  the  schools,  to  the  great  grief  of  her 
associates  and  to  the  great  loss  of  the  schools. 

The  bringing  into  the  schools  of  this  body  of  young  women — 
all  having  a  high  school  education,  or  its  equivalent,  and  all  hav- 
ing given  some  careful  and  well  directed  study  to  the  history  and 
philosophy  of  education  and  educational  methods,  and  imbued  with 
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the  spirit  of  the  new  education,  has  been  a  great  factor  in  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  city  schools. 

Below  will  be  found  the  report  of  the  principal  of  the  school, 
which  includes  the  training  class,  and  also  the  school  of  the  build- 
ing in  which  practice  work  is  done. 

REPORT  OF  THE  CITY  TRAINING  SCHOOL 
FOR  TEACHERS. 

Mr.  J.   N.   Study,   Superintendent  of  Schools,   Fort  Wayne,   Ind.: 

Dear  Sir: — In  compliance  with  your  request  for  a  report  from  this 
department,  I  submit  the  following: 

For  the  first  three  years  after  the  establishment  of  this  training 
school  for  teachers,  the  time  of  the  required  course  was  one  year,  which 
was  inadequate  for  the  preparatory  study  of  children  through  observa- 
tion and  practice.  The  extension  of  the  course  to  three  half  years,  made 
>y  the  board  of  school  trustees  in  1900,  must  be  of  advantage  to  the 
grades  placed  under  the  management  of  these  young  teachers  in  the 
future.  One  cannot  give  actual  results  of  the  extension,  since  the  first 
class  under  the  new  course  has  not  yet  finished  its  training  work.  But 
the  longer  course  will  not  only  allow  the  pupil  teachers  to  become  bet- 
ter acquainted  with  their  work,  but  will  give  them  greater  maturity 
which  is  quite  necessary  for  an  understanding  and  appreciation  of  a 
school  teacher's  responsibilities.  Two  years  of  study  after  graduating 
from  the  high  school  at  the  age  of  eighteen  or  nineteen  is  even  better 
than    a   year    and    a    half. 

Within  these  three  years  forty-two  students  were  enrolled  in  the 
training  school,  thirty-eight  graduated  and  thirty-five  have  been  regularly 
employed  in  the  grades  of  the  city  schools.  The  present  senior  class  con- 
sists  of   eight   practice   teachers   and  the  junior   class    of   ten    students. 

The  plan  of  having  the  training  class  observe  the  teaching  in  other 
grades  than  those  of  the  Lakeside  school  has  been  beneficial.  It  broad- 
ens the  student's  ideas  of  management  and  method.  I  recommend  that 
during  the  period  of  practice  —teaching,  the  pupil  teachers  be  used  as 
substitutes  for  teachers  visiting  other  schools,  each  practice-teacher  hav- 
ing an  opportunity  to  teach  thus,  one  or  two  days — not  more — while  she 
is  still  within  the  reach  of  the  training  school.  Such  work  would 
strengthen  the  young  teacher  in  the  practical  administration  of  school- 
room   affairs. 

At  the  Christmas  and  Thanksgiving  seasons  and  on  Memorial  Day 
of  each  year  the  classes  have  appropriate  exercises  which  are  well  at- 
tended by  the  parents  and  friends  of  the  school.  In  February  we  cele- 
brate one  patriotic  day,  the  22nd,  on  which  we  have  exercises  com- 
memorative of  the  lives  of  both  Washington  and  Lincoln.  On  the 
patriotic  day  of  this  past  year,  instead  of  the  pupils  reciting  for  the  en- 
tertainment  of   friends,    Rabbi    Kohn    gave   to   the   school   a   most    interest- 
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ing  address  on   Lincoln,  and  Mr.  Alexander  Johnson  of  the   State   School 
an   equally  :nteresting  and  helpful  talk  on  the  life  of  Washington. 

The  second  grade  gave  an  open  day  to  the  parents  on  June  13,  igoi, 
at  which  time  a  display  of  the  pupils'  work  was  made  and  the  exhibit  of 
annual  collection  of  drawings  from  the  city  school,  which  was  loaned  for 
the  occasion. 

A  new  piano  was  purchased  during  the  year  1900-1901  by  the  Lake- 
side Mothers'  and  Teachers'  club  assisted  by  the  Board  of  School  Trus- 
tees, who  paid  half  the  indebtedness.  The  money  given  by  the  club  was 
raised  by  a  supper,  a  musicale  and  a  lawn  social.  ( 

Respectfully  submitted, 
JESSIE    B.    MONTGOMERY, 
Principal    Lakeside    Training    School, 


READING  CIRCLE  WORI 


v. 


Upon  suggestion  of  the  superintendent  the  teachers  of  the 
grades  in  the  city  schools  took  up  the  work  of  the  State  Teachers' 
Reading  circle  in  1896. 

Since  that  time  it  has  been  regularly  taken — the  teachers  of 
each  building  constitute  a  circle  and  the  class  is  conducted  by  the 
principal  of  the  building. 

The  meetings  are  held  on  Monday  afternoon  of  each  week,  im- 
mediately following  the  close  of  school.  These  Monday  meetings 
are  also  used  to  talk  over  affairs  connected  with  the  management 
of  the  buildings. 

The  reading  circle  is  one  of  the  means  devised  to  induce  among 
teachers  the  habit  of  professional  study,  and  as  a  rule  the  books 
adopted  by  the  State  Reading  Circle  Board  have  been  well  worth 
the  attention  of  the  teachers,  and  have  repaid  the  time  and  labor  be- 
stowed upon  them. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  READING. 

As  reading  is  the  most  essential  branch  of  the  school  curri- 
culum, being  as  it  is  the  key  that  opens  the  door  to  all  the  rest,  es- 
pecial attention  needs  to  be  given  to  it,  particularly  in  the  lower 
primary  grades.  As  a  rule  the  pupil  is  made  or  marred  as  a  read- 
er by  the  time  he  has  completed  the  third  year  of  school.  The  or- 
dinary school  reader  contains  but  a  small  amount  of  matter  and  to 
give  the  child  an  opportunity  to  read  enough  to<  get  the  practice 
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requisite  to  good  reading  the  school  reader  must  be  supplemented 
by  other  readers  and  reading  matter. 

Each  of  the  lower  grades  should  have  three  or  four  sets  of 
readers  besides  the  one  adopted  by  the  state  and  owned  by  the 
pupil.  It  is  the  best  economy  for  the  supplementary  matter  to  be 
owned  by  the  schools.  Each  year  during  the  time  covered  by  this 
report  some  supplementary  reading  has  been  added.  The  books 
purchased  for  this  purpose  the  first  year  of  my  superintendency 
have  now  been  in  use  five  years  and  will  need  replacing,  as  five 
years'  wear  is  about  the  limit  even  with  the  best  of  care. 

The  books  are  provided  in  sets  of  25  copies  to  a  room,  and 
charged  to  the  building  to  which  they  are  sent.  Sometimes  ex- 
changes are  made  between  buildings  by  which  plan  pupils  have  op- 
portunity to  read  new  books.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  books 
for  supplementary  class  reading. 

;        SUPPLEMENTARY  READING  BOOKS. 

Books.  No.  of  Copies. 

Cyr's  Primer  384 

Cyr's  First  Reader 316 

Cyr's  Second  Reader 95 

Cyr's  Third  Reader  60 

Grimm's   Fairy  Tales    60 

Krackowizer's  First  Reader  101 

Normal  Course  in  Reading — Third   j6 

Colonial  Children   31 

Robinson   Crusoe    100 

Old  Greek  Stories   *44 

New  Franklin  First  Reader 15 

Reading  by  Grades — Baldwin   50 

Nature's  Byways    50 

Fairy  Tale  and  Fable 50 

Heart  of  Oak  Books  No.  2  59 

Heart  of  Oak  Books  No.  3  109 

Stepping  Stones  to  Literature 16 

Child  Life  No.  2 150 

Kingslev's  Water  Babies    50 

King  of  the  Golden  River    50 

Stories  of  Ulysses   50 

Fairy  Stories  and  Fables — Baldwin 50 
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Stories  for  Children 50 

Geographical   Reader    21 

Besides  the  regular  supplementary'  reading  books,  much  addi- 
tional reading  is  provided  by  the  various  teachers  by  the  use  of  the 
hektographs  or  duplicators  with  which  each  building  is  supplied. 

By  aid  of  the  duplicator  the  teacher  provides  copies  of  reading 
matter  for  special  purposes,  or  matter  which  is  not  easily  obtainable 
in  any  other  way. 

Since  the  foregoing  list  was  made  the  following  books  have 
been  added  for  use  the  coming  school  year : 

Wheeler's   Primer    125  copies 

Child  Life  Primer 125  copies 

Stepping  Stones  to  Literature  First  Reader 125  copies 

Klingensmitlrs  Household  Stories  115  copies 

For  reference  and  reading  to  the  school,  each  building  is  sup- 
plied with  the  following  books: 

Stories  of  Columbia. 

Kemp's  Outlines  of  History. 

Stories  of  Old  Germany. 

Legends  of  the  Norseland. 

Ten  Boys. 

Each  and  All. 

Seven  Little  Sisters. 

Kindergarten  Stories. 

Nature  and  History  Stories. 

Three  Little  Lovers  of  Nature. 

Jackman's  Nature  Study. 

Organic  Education. 

Nature  Study  in  Ele.  Schools. 

Story  of  the  Greeks. 

Story  of  the  Romans. 

Story  of  the  Odyssey. 

Kingsley's  Greek  Heroes. 

Stories  of  Norse  Gods  and  Heroes. 

Cat  Tails  and  Other  Tales. 

A  Little  Book  of  Profitable  Tales. 

Lobo,  Rag  and  Vixen. 

Pioneer  History  Series. 

Stories  of  Indian  Children. 

Stories  of  Great  Americans  for  Little  Americans. 
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Around  the  Year  in  Myth  and  Song. 

Stories  of  the  Colonies. 

Carpenter's  North  America. 

Carpenter's  Asia. 

Carpenter's  South  America. 

Stories  of  Indiana. 

Stories  of  the  Birds. 

Plant  World. 

Songs  and  Games  for  Little  Ones. 

Our  Country  West. 

A  Few  Familiar  Flowers. 

Side  Lights  on  American  History,  Vol.  I. 

Side  Lights  on   American  History,  Vol.   II. 

Way  marks  for  Teachers. 

Picture  Study,  Vol.  I. 

Picture  Study,  Vol.  II. 

Gleanings  from  Nature. 

Dog  of  Flanders. 

Hiawatha. 

Seaside  and  Wayside  No.  I. 

Seaside  and  Wayside  No.  2. 

Seaside  and  Wayside  No.  3. 

Seaside  and  Wayside  No.  4. 

Stories  of  Australasia. 

Stories  of  India. 

Stories  of  China. 

Stories  of  England. 

Stories  of  Northern  Europe. 

American  History  Stories,   (4  Vol.) 

World  and  Its  People,  (to  Vol.) 

Nelson's  Science  Reader,   (2  Vol.) 

American   Industries.    (2  Vol.) 

Around  the  Year  in  Myth  and  Song,  (3  Vol.) 

Scott's  Nature  Study  and  the  Child. 

Tappen's  England's  Story. 

SCHOOL  DECORATIONS. 

Among  the  most  pleasing  developments  of  the  last  few  years 
has  been  the  desire  upon  part  of  pupils  as  well  as  teachers  to  dec- 
orate the  walls  of  the  school  rooms  and  corridors  with  good  pic- 
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tures  and  casts.  These  have  all  been  purchased  by  contributions 
from  the  pupils  and  the  proceeds  of  entertainments.  These  pic- 
tures and  casts  become  the  property  of  the  respective  schools  and 
as  they  shall  be  added  to  from  year  to  year  it  will  be  but  a  few  years 
until  the  school  house  walls  instead  of  their  former  bleakness  and 
bareness  will  present  the  appearance  of  walls  of  well  appointed 
residences. 

The  Woman's  Club  League  has  been  an  important  factor  in 
the  development  of  this  spirit.  The  league  kindly  provided  a  num- 
ber of  good  pictures  for  the  schools  tx>  be  transferred  from  one  build- 
ing to  another  and  in  this  way  to  become  an  educational  factor  in 
the  lives  of  all  the  pupils  of  the  public  schools.  The  thanks  of  the 
schools  are  due  to  the  members  of  the  league  for  their  interest  in 
and  care  for  the  higher  culture  of  the  children. 

The  Board  has  also  done  much  to  render  the  school  houses  at- 
tractive by  having  the  walls  and  ceilings  tinted  in  a  number  of  the 
buildings. 

The  following  list  of  the  pictures  and  casts  loaned  by  the 
league  and  bought  by  the  schools  may  be  of  interest : 

CLUE  LEAGUE  PICTURES. 

"Saved"   (2  copies). 

Long-fellow,   (2  copies). 

"In  the  Country"  (2  copies). 

Chief  Wild  Rose. 

"Madame  LeBrun  and  Daughter." 

"Baby  Stuart." 

"Washington,"   (2  copies). 

Bodenhausen's  Madonna. 

"Aurora,"    (2   copies). 

"Head  of  John  the  Baptist,"  (2  copies). 

"Pharaoh's  Horses,"  (2  copies). 

"Madonna." 

"Cattle  Ploughing,"  (2  copies). 

"Immaculate  Conception.' 

"Chief  American  Horse." 

"Sistine  Madonna,"   (2  copies). 

"With  Grandparents." 

"Madonna  of  Chair,"   (2  copies). 
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"Holy  Night." 
Reynolds'  "Angels." 
"Extracting  Thorn." 
"Minnehaha." 
"Hiawatha." 
"Kittens." 

PICTURES  AND  CASTS  BOUGHT  BY  SCHOOLS. 

BLOOMINGDALE  SCHOOL. 

An  Autumn  Field — Agnes  Hamilton. 

Rheims  Cathedral — Haig  Etching. 

Burgos   Cathedral — Haig  Etching. 

Longfellow. 

Hawthorne. 

Whittier. 

Pharaoh's  Horses. 

Washington. 

Flying  Cherub. 

Corner  in  Washington  Library. 

A  Summer  Day — Forsythe — (Water  color). 

Coliseum. 

CASTS  AND  RELIEFS. 

Scott. 

Laughing  Boy. 

Lincoln. 

Dickens. 

Longfellow. 

Flight  of  Night — Hunt. 

Victory  of  Samothraee. 

Antinous. 

Apollo  and  the  Muses. 

The  Trumpeters — Lucadella  Robbia. 

The  Cymbal  Players — Lucadella  Robbia. 

Singing  Boys — Thorwaldsen. 

Venus  de  Milo. 
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CLAY  SCHOOL. 

Long-fellow. 

Lowell. 

Hawthorne. 

Wjhittier. 

Columbus. 

Dickens. 

The  Angelus. 

Summer  Morning. 

Empty  Saddle. 

The  Coliseum. 

Late  Summer — Forsythe. 

FRANKLIN  SCHOOL. 

Sistine  Madonna. 

The  Shepherdess — LeRolle. 

Summer. 

The  Cows. 

A  Landscape. 

HANNA  SCHOOL. 

Longfellow,   (2  copies.) 

Head  of  Christ. 

Baby   Stuart. 

The  Gleaners. 

Christ  and  the  Doctors. 

Mater  Dolorosa. 

Evangeline. 

Sherman's  March  to  the  Sea. 

Sistine  Madonna. 

Scene  near  Shakespeare's  Home. 

Lowell. 

The  Coliseum. 

John  Alden  and  Priscilla. 


CASTS. 


Laughing  Boy. 
Barye's  Lion. 
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HAMILTON  SCHOOL. 

Washington. 

Longfellow. 

Lincoln. 

Sistine  Madonna. 

Washington. 


'&' 


CASTS. 

MacNeil's,  Hiawatha. 
Barye's,   Lion. 
Diana. 

HARMER  SCHOOL. 

Return  of  the  Mayflower. 

Hawthorne. 

Whittier. 

Pharaoh's  Horses. 


CASTS. 


Lion. 
Laughing  Child. 


HOAGLAND  SCHOOL. 

Sistine  Madonna. 

Spring. 

I  Hear  a  Voice. 

Returning  Home. 

Highland  Solitude. 

Courtship  of  Miles  Standish. 

A  Venetian  Scene. 

The  Shepherdess. 

Cross  Walk  of  Dominican. 

Baby  Stuart. 

Portraits  of  Authors. 

1814. 

Water  Color — Forsythe. 

Pen   Sketch. 

Pharaoh's  Horses. 
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CASTS. 


Washington. 


HOLTON  AVENUE  SCHOOL. 


Madonna  of  the  Chair. 

Aurora. 

The  Trumpeters. 

Paysage. 

Song  of  the  Lark. 

Bodenhausen's  Madonna. 

Broken  Pitcher. 

St.  Michael  and  the  Dragon. 

Christ   Child — Hoffman. 

Sir  Galahad. 

Apple  Blossoms. 

CASTS  AND  RELIEFS. 

Winged  Victory. 
Jupiter. 
V  ulcan. 
Venus. 

JEFFERSON  SCHOOL. 

Hawthorne,   (2  copies). 

Pharaoh's  Horses. 

Nivernais  Ploughing — Bonheur. 

LAKESIDE  SCHOOL. 

Raphael's  Sistine  Madonna. 

Longfellow. 

Bodenhausen's  Madonna. 

The  Triumph — Landseer. 

A  Platinumtype — Plermes. 

The  Angelus. 

Oxen  Ploughing — Bonheur. 

Head  of  Boy  Christ — Hoffman. 

Queen  Louise  and  her  Sons — Steffeck. 

Adoration  of  the  Magi — Durer. 

Washington  at  Mt.  Vernon. 
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CASTS  AND  RELIEFS. 

Indian  Head. 
Indian  Warrior. 
The  Winged  Victory. 
Singing-  Boys. 
Mounted  Deer's  Head. 

M'CULLOCH  SCHOOL. 

Baby  Stuart. 
Head  of  Christ. 
Glad  Tidings. 
Longfellow. 
Washington. 
Lincoln. 

3  v  ■,,.     ;  / 


Q  MINER  SCHOOL. 

Brittany  Sheep. 

On  Guard. 

Sistine  Madonna,  (2  copies). 

The  Gleaners. 

Song  of  the  Lark. 

Baby  Stuart. 

Watchers  by  the  Sea — Artz. 

By  the  Lake. 

Sir  Galahad. 

Knitting  Shepherdess. 

The  Shepherdess — LeRolle. 

Longfellow. 

Washington. 

Lincoln. 

General  Wayne. 

The  Coliseum. 

SOUTH  WAYNE  SCHOOL. 

Longfellow. 

Washington. 

Lincoln. 

The  Shepherdess. 

Birth  of  Our  Flag. 
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CASTS. 
,     Bust  of  Washington. 

WASHINGTON  SCHOOL. 

Seeking  Shelter. 

A  Minclen  Hall  Print. 

PIANOS  FOR  THE  SCHOOLS. 

In  the  new  work  of  the  schools  the  use  of  a  piano  became  al- 
most an  indispensable.  The  various  buildings  for  some  time  pro- 
vided themselves  with  rented  pianos,  paying  the  rental  by  contri- 
butions from  the  teachers  and  children. 

But  within  the  last  two  years  a  number  of  the  buildings  have 
purchased  pianos,  the  Board  agreeing  to  pay  one-half  the  cost  of 
the  instrument.  The  Jefferson  School  had  paid  for  its  piano,  how- 
ever, in  full  before  the  arrangement  with  the  Board  was  effected. 

The  following  buildings  have  purchased  pianos  and  have  paid 
or  are  paying  for  them : 

Bloomingdale. 

Clay. 

Hamilton. 

Hanna. 

Harmer. 

Hoagland. 

Holton  Avenue. 

Jefferson. 

Lakeside. 

McCulloch. 

Nebraska. 

South  Wayne. 

Washington. 

The  money  for  the  purchase  of  these  pianos  upon  part  of  the 
schools  has  been  raised  by  various  entertainments  at  the  buildings, 
and  by  concerts  given  under  the  direction  of  the  Supervisor  of 
Music  who  has  labored  unceasingly  to  make  these  concerts  suc- 
cessful. 

The  High  School  was  years  ago  provided  with  two  pianos,  and 
three  of  the  Kindergartens  have  been  provided  with  pianos  by  the 
Board.  The  other  Kirdergarten  has  one  rented. 
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THE  COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

Upon  my  assumption  of  the  duties  of  the  Super intendehcy  in 
Igoy6 — the  first  step  was  to  introduce  a  new  course  of  study  framed 
in  harmony  with  what  is  called  "The  New  Education." 

This  course  of  study  was  revised  and  rewritten  in  1899  after 
the  adoption  of  the  new  State  Text  Books  and  this  again  needs  re- 
vision to  bring  it  up  to  be  properly  representative  of  the  school 
work,  hence  the  publication  at  this  time  of  a  revised  course  of 
study  which  with  the  "Outlines  of  Primary  Work"  recently  issued, 
will  present  a  fair  statement  of  the  work  done  in  the  schools. 

In  a  progressive  school  system  the  work  changes  from  year  to 
year  so  that  no  course  of  study  will  properly  represent  the  school 
work  for  any  number  of  years.  In  the  management  of  the  schools 
and  the  laying  out  of  the  course  of  study  care  has  been  taken  to 
avoid  costly  experiments  and  changing  the  work  until  due  con- 
sideration had  been  given  to  the  necessity  for  and  the  beneficial 
character  of  the  proposed  changes. 

SEMI-ANNUAL  PROMOTIONS. 

Shortly  after  assuming  the  duties  of  the  Superintendency  of 
your  schools,  I  took  occasion  to  recommend  the  adoption  of  a  sys- 
tem of  semi-annual  promotions.  The  recommendation  met  a  favor- 
able reception  by  the  Board  and  the  plan  was  adopted  and  put  into 
operation  by  holding  an  examination  for  promotion  the  last  week 
in  January,  1897. 

Among  the  advantages  of  the  system  are  the  following: 
The  pupil  who  fails  loses  but  a  half  year  instead  of  an  entire 
year;  the  pupil  who  is  kept  from  school  by  illness  or  for  labor,  may 
enter  at  the  middle  of  the  year  without  loss  of  time.  The  teacher's 
work  is  lightened  by  being  enabled  to  put  pupils  who  have  failed  to 
do  the  work  of  the  first  part  of  the  year  upon  a  review  of  that  work 
instead  of  dragging  them  forward,  conscious  that  there  must  be 
failure  at  the  end.  By  making  the  intervals  between  classes  shorter, 
it  enables  the  pupil  who  is  above  the  average  in  ability  or  maturity 
to  bridge  the  interval  and  thus  shorten  the  time  spent  upon  the 
elementary  branches.  A  s'all  more  frequent  classification  would  be 
desirable,  but  such  is  practicable  only  in  very  large  school  sys- 
tems. 
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While  upon  the  subject  of  promotions  it  may  be  said  that  pro- 
motions in  the  first  three  years  of  school  are  made  upon  the  judg- 
ment of  the  teacher  entirely,  as  to  the  ability  of  the  pupil  to  take  ad- 
vanced work.  Above  those  grades  promotions  are  made  upon  a 
combination  of  the  records  of  class  work  and  written  examinations. 

In  this  combination  the  written  examination  counts  four  points 
and  the  class  work  of  the  term  six  points.  The  pupil  who  has  done 
good  earnest  work  rarely  fails  upon  examinations,  but  in  such  rare 
cases  the  good  class  room  work  counterbalances  the  lack  upon  ex- 
aminations. 

Much  unreasoning  and  unreasonable  criticism  has  been  made 
of  written  examinations.  No  doubt  they  have  often  been  used  to 
an  excess  that  constitutes  an  abuse,  but  to*  the  pupil  who  has  done 
his  duty  day  by  day  the  written  test  has  no  terror.  Like  Cromwell's 
Old  Ironsides  who  felt  that  each  battle  was  but  an  opportunity  to 
win  another  victory,  and  was  something  to  be  welcomed  not 
shunned,  the  hard  working  pupil  likes  to  try  himself  by  a  standard 
to  test  his  growth  and  power.  The  written  examination  or  test  or 
whatever  it  may  be  called  also  enables  the  supervisor  to  detect  slip- 
shod work  upon  part  of  the  teacher. 

GERMAN. 

For  many  years  the  plan  had  been  pursued  of  having  separate 
schools  for  children  whose  parents  wished  them  to  study  the  Ger- 
man language.  Three  schools  were  established  at  the  Blooming- 
dale,  Hanna  and  Harmer  school  buildings  respectively,  and  one 
the  West  German  School  was  held  in  rooms  rented  from  the  St. 
John's  Reformed  Church  on  Washington  street. 

The  school  at  Bloomingdale  finally  became  so  small  in  attend- 
ance that  it  was  discontinued  in  1900  and  the  room  so  occupied 
given  up  to  the  kindergarten. 

The  West  German  School  also  decreased  gradually — year  by 
year — until  last  year  it  cost  the  Board  almost  $40.00  per  capita.  It 
was  felt  that  the  attendance  no  longer  justified  the  expense  of  keep- 
ing it  up ;  hence  it  was  ordered  closed.  The  schools  at  the  Harmer 
and  Hanna  buildings  were  more  largely  attended. 

Besides  the  falling  off  in  numbers,  as  the  schools  had  been  con- 
ducted there  was  the  serious  disadvantage  that  the  study  of  the 
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language  was  continued  only  through  the  sixth  year  in  the  East 
German  School,  the  fifth  year  in  the  West  German  School,  and  only 
through  the  third  year  in  the  Hanna  and  Bloomingdale  German 
Schools.  Thus  in  the  one  ranking  highest  in  time  there  was  but 
six  years  of  German  instruction  leaving  a  gap  of  four  years  between 
the  German  in  the  ward  schools  and  the  German  in  the  High 
School  as  the  course  is  now  arranged,  or  a  gap  of  two  years  even 
were  German  to  begin  in  the  first  year  of  the  High  School  as  it 
should.  In  the  schools  where  the  language  was  taught  but  three 
years  it  is  evident  that  it  was  comparatively  valueless  on  account  of 
the  brevity  of  time  given  the  instruction. 

After  a  careful  consideration  of  the  matter  and  a  consultation 
with  prominent  citizens  interested  in  German  instruction  in  the 
schools  it  was  decided  to  adopt  a  new  plan.  The  German  lan- 
guage under  the  new  arrangement  is  made  an  elective  study  taken 
by  the  pupil  on  request  of  the  parent  and  the  course  is  arranged  to 
extend  through  the  entire  eight  years  of  the  elementary  school.  For 
the  year  1 901  -1902  classes  are  organized  in  German  in  five  schools : 
Hoagland,  Hanna,  Harmer,  Nebraska  and  Washington.  The  pupils 
study  German  as  a  branch  and  recite  to  special  teachers  of  German. 
Their  work  in  other  branches  is  done  in  the  regular  school  rooms. 

The  delay  in  publishing  this  report  makes  it  possible  to  state 

that  as  a  result  of  the  change,  616  pupils  are  studying  German  in 

1901-1902,  whereas  but  170  were  enrolled  in  the  German  Schools  the 

last  school  year.  With  the  extension  of  the  German  instruction  into 

other  buildings  the  number  taking  German  will  be  largely  increased. 

THE  DUTIES  OF  THE  SUPERINTENDENT. 

In  a  large  system  of  schools  the  duties  of  the  General  super- 
intendent are  multifarious.  To  him  is  in  most  cases  and  should 
be  in  all  cases  entrusted  the  management  of  the  instruction  depart- 
ment of  the  schools.  He  must  keep  in  touch  with  the  educational 
movements  of  the  times  in  order  that  the  schools  under  his  charge 
may  not  fall  behind  in  the  march  of  progress.  To  do  this  he  must 
be  a  constant  reader  of  educational  books  and  journals;  he  must 
attend  educational  conventions ;  and  cultivate  an  extensive  acquaint- 
ance with  others  engaged  in  educational  work. 

He  must  visit  his  schools  as  often  as  permitted  by  the  other 
duties  of  his  office,  and  yet  the  Superintendent  who  passes  his  time 
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in  an  unceasing  round  of  visitation  in  his  own  schools  Tike  the 
horse  in  the  old  time  bark-mill  makes  no  advance  but  only  wears 
deeper  the  rut  in  which  he  walks.  The  Superintendent  must  visit 
other  school  systems  than  his  own  that  he  may  know  what  is  being 
done  elsewhere,  and  keep  in  view  the  experiments  in  education 
being  made  and  their  results.  He  must  know  the  excellencies  and 
the  limitations  of  his  teaching  force  and  strive  constantly  to 
strengthen  it — often  in  the  face  of  pressure  upon  him  to  find  places 
for  the  incompetent ;  to  retain  the  failures ;  or  even  sometimes  to 
recommend  the  discharge  of  the  faithful  and  successful. 

He  must  frame  courses  of  study,  and  must  consider  the  par- 
ticular wants  of  his  community  in  order  that  the  general  course 
may  be  in  line  with  the  general  educational  trend  and  yet  adapted 
to  the  local  needs.  He  must  see  that  the  course  of  study  is  carried 
out  by  the  teachers  and  that  the  regulations  of  the  schools  are  en- 
forced. 

He  must  be  ready  to  extend  the  courtesies  of  the  schools  to 
visitors,  and  to  hear  the  complaints,  inquiries  or  suggestions  of  par- 
ents and  of  others  interested  in  the  schools.  He  must  settle  difficult 
cases  of  discipline  referred  to  him;  defend  and  protect  teachers 
against  unjust  charges,  and  pupils  against  abuse;  he  must  act  as 
judge  between  parent  and  teacher,  and  teacher  and  pupil. 

He  must  examine  classes  for  promotion,  assign  teachers  to  dutv 
with  especial  consideration  of  the  work  for  which  they  are  respec- 
tively best  fitted,  and  distribute  pupils  to  the  various  buildings  with 
a  view  to  equalizing  as  far  as  possible  the  attendance  at  the  dif- 
ferent schools. 

He  must  be  informed  as  to  the  school  laws,  and  be  ready  to 
give  advice  to  the  Board  upon  points  arising  under  these  laws ;  he 
must  inform  himself  regarding  the  best  methods  of  heating,  ventil- 
ating and  lighting  buildings ;  he  must  see  that  the  correspondence— 
always  large— and  the  records  of  the  office  are  kept  up,  reports 
made  promptly  and  accurately  that  the  statistics  of  the  schools  may 
be  correct  and  authoritative ;  he  must  keep  a  look  out  ahead  for  the 
growth  of  the  schools,  and  be  able  to  give  the  Board  in  advance 
each  year  an  estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  the  schools  and  the 
money  needed  to  keep  them  in  operation ;  he  must  devote  thought  to 
the  most  economical  use  of  the  tuition  and  special  funds  so  as  to 
give  the  best  results  for  the  money  at  the  disposal  of  the  Board. 
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In  addition  to  these  and  many  other  duties  which  devolve  upon 
the  Superintendent  of  every  large  school  system,  the  statutes  of 
Indiana  make  the  Superintendent  of  the  Fort  Wayne  Schools  a 
member  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  which  body  has  a  vast 
responsibility  in  the  management  of  the  general  educational  affairs 
of  the  state:  the  preparation  of  questions  for  the  examination  o<f 
teachers;  the.  inspection  of  the  high  schools  of  the  state;  the  selec- 
tion of  text  books  for  the  common  schools  of  the  state ;  the  manage- 
ment of  the  State  Library ;  the  selection  of  trustees  for  the  State 
University ;  and  visitors  for  the  State  Normal,  and  which  as  a  body 
in  many  other  ways,  exercises  an  oversight  over  the  educational 
affairs  of  the  state. 

It  may  be  seen  that  the  Superintendent  of  your  schools  has  no 
sinecure  and  that  a  proper  discharge  of  the  duties  of  his  office  re- 
quires the  expenditure  of  time  and  energy  to  an  extent  that  makes 
him  perforce  a  busy  man. 

CONCLUSION. 

For  the  five  years  covered  by  this  report  I  have  been  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Public  Schools  of  Fort  Wayne.  In  that  time  I  have 
had  no  other  ambition  than  to  bring  the  schools  abreast  of  the  best 
schools  and  to  keep  them  in  pace  with  the  progress  in  educational 
affairs.  As  tc  the  extent  to  which  my  efforts  have  been  successful, 
the  public  must  be  the  judge.  I  have  given  my  entire  time  and 
thought  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  aim  set  when  I  assumed 
charge.  It  is  felt  that  while  the  schools  may  lack  much  of  being  up 
to  the  ideal,  yet  in  comparison  with  other  school  systems,  we  do  not 
need  to  feel  ashamed,  and  when  the  present  plans  for  improvements 
shall  have  been  carried  into  effect,  we  shall  have  much  of  which  we 
may  be  justly  proud. 

To  keep  in  line,  however,  with  the  rapid  advance  in  educational 
thought  and  school  management  requires  the  constant  effort  of  all 
connected  with  the  schools.  Not  to  go  forward  is  to  drop  behind. 
We  can  hold  our  present  relative  position  only  by  earnest,  persistent 
and  harmonious  work. 

Within  the  five  years  the  course  of  study  has  been  revised  to 
conform  to  the  work  of  the  best  and  most  progressive  systems  of 
schools ;  needed  apparatus  and  means  of  instruction  have  been  pro- 
vided as  far  as  possible ;  the  standard  of  admission  to  the  teaching 
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force  has  been  raised,  and  the  growth  of  professional  spirit  among 
the  teachers  has  been  encouraged  with  marked  results;  the  school 
has  been  constantly  held  up  as  an  institution  for  the  development  of 
the  pupil,  and  not  for  the  personal  advantage  or  aggrandizement 
of  any  one;  and  teachers  have  been  encouraged  in  the  reading  of 
professional  literature  and  attendance  upon  educational  meetings. 
The  general  support  given  by  the  teachers,  as  a  body,  to  all  plans 
for  increasing  the  efficiency  of  the  schools  has  been  one  of  the  most 
pleasing  features  of  the  time  covered  by  this  report,  and  to  this 
support  must  be  attributed  in  great  part  any  success  which  mav 
have  marked  the  efforts  to  advance  the  standard  of  public  school 
education  in  the  city. 

With  the  Board,  as  it  is,  in  harmony  with  all  plans  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  schools,  a  teaching  force  earnest,  receptive,  and 
progressive,  we  may  confidently  look  forward  to  still  greater  ad- 
vances in  the  future  in  all  that  makes  for  the  best  interests  of  the 
schools. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

J.  N.  STUDY, 
Superintendent. 
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In  1881  the  legislature  of  Indiana  passed  a  bill  for  the  establish- 
ment of  public  libraries  in  all  cities  O'f  the  state  having  a  population 
of  ten  thousand  or  more  inhabitants,  to  be  under  the  care  and  man- 
agement of  the  Board  of  School  Trustees  and  to  be  supported  by  a 
tax  "not  exceeding  one-third  of  a  mill  on  each  dollar  of  taxable 
property  assessed  for  taxation  in  such  cities  in  each  year." 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  passage  of  this  bill  was  se- 
cured by  citizens  of  Fort  Wayne,  several  attempts  to  establish  a  pub- 
lic library  under  its  provisions  failed.  On  July  25,  1893,  the 
Woman's  Club  League  appeared  before  the  Common  Council  O'f  the 
City  of  Fort  Wayne  and  presented  a  petition  ,signed  by  hundreds  of 
taxpayers,  asking  that  the  Council  should  lose  no  further  time  in  the 
establishment  of  a  public  library.  The  Board  of  School  Trustees, 
co-operating  with  the  Woman's  Club  League,  requested  that  said  tax 
be  levied.  These  efforts  were  successful  and  the  requisite  tax  levy 
was  ordered. 

In  June,  1894,  the  Board  of  School  Trustees  accepted  the  offer 
of  the  rooms  in  the  City  Building,  granted  to  the  Woman's  Club 
League,  for  library  purposes ;  also  a  collection  of  books  and  volun- 
tary service  from  the  League. 

The  Board  appointed  a  committee  of  four  to  serve  with  a  com- 
mittee of  four  appointed  by  the  Woman's  Club  League  ,as  a  perma- 
nent library  committee. 

In  September,  1894,  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hoffman  was  appointed  libra- 
rian by  the  Board  of  School  Trustees. 

On  the  evening  of  January  28,  1895,  the  opening  of  the  library 
was  celebrated  by  a  public  meeting  held  in  the  Council  Chamber, 
Mayor  Oakley  presiding.  A  program  of  exercises,  appropriate  to 
the  occasion,  was  presented,  followed  by  an  inspection  of  the  library 
located  in  adjacent  rooms. 

The.  circulation  of  books  began  January  29th,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m. 
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The  library  opened  with  3,606  volumes  on  the  shelves ;  of  this  num- 
ber, the  117  volumes  presented  by  the  Woman's  Club  League,  formed 
the  nucleus  to  which  were  added  800  volumes,  presented  by  the  Allen 
County  Teachers'  Association;  1,028  volumes,  turned  over  from  the 
Public  School  Library;  247  volumes  of  donated  public  documents, 
and  1,414  volumes,  acquired  by  purchase. 

September,  1895,  found  the  Library  removed  from  the  City 
Building  to  quarters  on  thf  southwest  corner  of  Wayne  and  Clin- 
ton streets,  where,  on  October  7,  1895,  it  was  again  opened  to  the 
public.  In  1896,  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hoffman  resigned  from  the  office  of 
Librarian  and  Miss  Clara  M.  Fowler  was  appointed  in  her  place. 

In  J897,  work  in  the  Library  increased  to  such  a  degree  that  it 
was  necessary  to  add  to  the  force  already  employed  and  Miss  Nancy 
C.  McLachlan  was  assigned  the  position  of  evening  assistant.  It  was 
also  decided  to  prepare  a  new  Finding  List,  as  the  one  published  in 
the  early  days  of  the  Library  v/as  proving  inadequate,  Miss  Helen 
Tracy  Guild  was  appointed  cataloger.  A  complete  revision  of  the 
Library  was  made  and  the  new  Finding  List  was  issued  in  Septem- 
ber, 1897.  There  have  been  two  bulletins  of  additions  printed  since 
then,  the  first  one  in  May,  1900,  and  the  second  in  May,  1901. 

In  July,  1898,  Miss  Margaret  M.  Colerick,  the  present  Librar- 
ian, entered  upon  the  duties  of  the  office  made  vacant  by  the  death 
of  Miss  Fowler.  Miss  Helen  Tracy  Guild  was  appointed  in  Miss 
Colerick's  place  on  the  day  force  where  she  remained  until  January, 
1899.  In  the  summer  of  1898,  the  Board  of  School  Trustees  pur- 
chased, from  Mrs-  Joseph  Brackenridge,  the  property  on  the  south- 
west corner  of  Wayne  and  Webster  streets  and  remodelled  the  in- 
terior of  the  building  for  library  purposes.  The  Library  was  re- 
moved to  its  new  quarters  and  reopened  October  20,  1898. 

During  1900,  the  work  still  increasing,  necessitated  the  employ- 
ment of  another  person,  and  Miss  Sarah  L.  Sturgis  was  appointed 
second  assistant  on  the  day  force. 

On  March  14,  1901,  Mr.  Carnegie,  at  the  request  of  the  Wo- 
man's Club  League  and  the  citizens  of  Fort  Wayne,  presented  the 
sum  of  $75,000  to  the  city  for  a  Public  Library  building.  All  stipu- 
lated conditions  being  complied  with,  the  Board  of  School  Trustees 
accepted  the  gift  March  25th-  Mr.  Alfred  Grindle  was  appointed  to 
draw  the  plans.  They  were  accepted,  after  some  changes  were  made, 
and  bids  were  called  for,  the  contract  being  awarded  to  Mr.  William 
Geake.     The  site  of  the  old  Library  on  the  southwest    corner  of 
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Wayne  and  Webster  streets  was  retained  by  the  Board  of  School 
Trustees  for  the  new  building. 

Prior  to  beginning-  the  work  of  demolishing  the  old  building, 
suitable  rooms  having  been  secured  on  the  second  floor  of  the  Elek- 
tron  building,  the  Library  was  removed  there  and  reopened  on  July 
24th. 

The  open  shelf  system  by  which  all  of  the  books  are  made  direct- 
ly accessible  to  the  public  was  inaugurated  at  this  time  and  a  chil- 
dren's corner  was  also  set  aside  for  the  use  of  the  younger  borrow- 
ers. These  have  both  proved  very  successful  even  in  the  few  months 
they  have  been  in  force. 

During  the  years  of  the  Library's  existence  it  has  been  the  re- 
cipient of  many  valuable  gifts  of  newspapers,  books  and  maga- 
zines which  have  been  most  highly  appreciated  by  the  borrowers 
from  the  Library.  It  has  also  been  made  a  repository  for  govern- 
ment publications,  which,  when  catalogued  and  shelved  will  become 
valuable  reference  books.  A  number  of  additions  to  the  newspapers 
and  magazines  in  the  reading  room  have  been  made,  and  while  the 
purchase  of  books  in  the  last  few  years  has  been  hampered  by  rea- 
son of  paying  for  the  property  purchased  for  Library  purposes,  still 
the  growth  of  the  Library  has  been  slowly  and  steadily  increasing, 
until  it  has  become  a  strong  educational  factor  in  connection  with 
the  Public  Schools  and  offers  to  all  classes  in  the  community  oppor- 
tunity for  the  highest  and  worthiest  culture. 

Members  of  the  School  Board  in  charge  of  the  Public  Library 
since  its  establishment  have  been  Mr.  O.  P.  Morgan,  Mr.  J.  M. 
Moritz,  Mr.  A.  E.  Hoffman,  Mr.  S.  M-  Foster,  Mr.  W.  P.  Cooper, 
Dr.  A.  J.  Boswell,  Mr-  George  F.  Felts,  Mr.  Allen  Hamilton,  Mr. 
W.  W.  Rockhill  and  Capt.  E.  B.  Smith. 

Mrs.  C.  R.  Dryer,  Mrs.  A.  S.  Lauferty,  Miss  Margaret  Hamil- 
ton, Miss  Merica  Hoagland,  Miss  Katherine  Hamilton,  Mrs.  G.  F. 
Felts,  Mrs.  C.  B-  Woodworth,  Mrs.  A.  J.  Detzer,  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hoff- 
man and  Mrs.  D.  N.  Foster,  Mr.  J.  H.  Jacobs,  Mr.  C.  T.  Lane, 
Col.  R.  S-  Robertson,  Rev.  Samuel  Wagenhals,  Mr.  H.  O.  Wise  and 
Mr.  W.  P.  Breen  have  served  as  members  of  the  Library  Committee. 

AMOUNT  OF  LIBRARY  TAX- 

]  894 — 1   1-2  cents   $3,261   1 1 

1895 — 2  1-2  cents    .  . 5>27J  8o 
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1896 — 2  1-2  cents  5,732  85 

1897 — 1  3-4  cents  4,099  48 

1898 — 3  1-3  cents  , 6,768  59 

1899 — 3   1-3  cents  7,66i  89 

1900 — 3   1-3  cents 7,813  84 

1901 — 3  1-3  cents  8,056  87 

REPORT  OF  LIBRARIAN. 

To  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Fort  Wayne  Public  Library : 

Gentlemen : — I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  annual     report, 
(January  1st,  1901  to  January  1st,  1902)  of  the  Public  Library 

CIRCULATION. 

Entire  number  of  books  loaned  from  January  1,  1901  to  Jan- 

1,  I9°2 45»646 

Number  of  days  Library  was  open 288 

Largest  monthly  circulation   (March,  1901)    4,848 

Smallest  monthly  circulation  (July,  1901)    1,103 

Average  monthly  circulation 4,057 

Average  weekly  circulation  951 

Largest  daily  circulation  (February  23,  1901)    374 

Smallest  daily  circuulation   ( ( (May  1,  1901) yy 

Average  daily  circulation    158 

CLASSED  CIRCULATION. 

Number  of  Volumes. 

Fiction 3961 5 

Philosophy 250 

Religion 206 

Sociology 449 

Philology    20 

Natural  Science 429 

Useful  Arts 310 

Fine  Arts 360 

Literature 823 

History 2,220 

Biography 910 

Total    45,646 
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ACCESSIONS. 

Total  number  of  books  in  the  Library  January  i,  1901 II»I33 

Books  withdrawn  from  January  1,  1901  to  January  1  1902.  .       T42 

10,991 
Books  added  from  January  1,  1901  to  January  1,  1902: 

By  purchase 453 

Donations 284 

737 

Total  January  1,  1902 11 ,728 

READING  AND  REFERENCE  ROOMS. 

Number  of  magazines,  monthly 41 

Number  of  magazines,  weekly 9 

Number  of  magazines,  quarterly   1 

Newspapers,  daily   12 

Newspapers,  weekly 7 

Total    70 

Number  using  the  Reading  and  Reference  room 19,948 

Largest  daily  attendance   (February  23,   1901) 137 

Smallest  daily  attendance  (July  16,  1901)   20 

Average  daily  attendance 66 

Volumes  of  daily  local  newspapers  bound   6 

Volumes   of  magazines  bound    70 

Books  rebound 783 

Total 859 

BORROWERS. 

Number  of  borrowers  January   1,  1901 5*687 

Increase  of  borrowers  during  past  year 654 


Total 6,341 

Cards  relinquished  by  removal  from  town  or  death 69 

Total  membership  January  1,  1902 6,272 
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CASH  RECEIPTS 

Amount  received  for  finding  list $11   to 

Amount  received  for  fines  on  books 162  26 


Total $173  36 

LIBRARY  CORPS. 

The  number  of  persons  employed  in  the  Library  from  January 
1,  1901  to  January  I,  1902,  was  four. 

BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

Gifts  of  books  and  magazines  were  received  from  the  W.  C.  T. 
U.,  of  Fort  Wayne,  Mrs.  Thayer,  Mrs.  Willis  Hattersley,  Mrs.  J.  B. 
Harper,  Mr.  J.  H.  Jacobs,  Col.  R.  S.  Robertson  and  Mr.  F.  W. 
Keil. 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  W.  R.  Nellson,  a  former  resident  of 
Fort  Wayne,  for  a  subscription  to  the  Kansas  City  Star. 

On  March  14,  1901,  Mr.  Carnegie  at  the  request  of  the  Woman's 
Club  League  and  the  citizens  of  Fort  Wayne,  presented  the  sum  of 
$75,000  to  the  city  for  a  Public  Library  building.  All  stipulated 
conditions  being  complied  with  the  Board  of  School  Trustees  ac- 
cepted the  gift  on  March  25th.  Mr.  Alfred  Grindle  was  appointed 
to  draw  the  plans.  They  were  accepted  after  some  changes  were 
made  and  bids  were  called  for.  It  was  then  found  that  the  plans 
would  have  to  be  very  much  modified  to  bring  them  within  the  limit 
of  Mr.  Carnegie's  gift,  this  was  done  and  the  contract  was  let  to 
Wm.  Geake,  the  lowest  bidder. 

The  site  of  the  old  Library  on  the  corner  of  West  Wayne  and 
Webster  streets  was  retained  bv  the  Board  of  School  Trustees  for 
the  new  building  and  as  the  work  of  removing  the  old  building  was 
expected  to  begin  the  first  of  August,  no  books  were  given  out  after 
July  2nd.  The  Reading  and  Reference  rooms  were  left  open  until 
July  1 6th,  when  rooms  having  been  secured  in  the  Elektron  building 
the  work  of  moving  began  and  the  Library  was  reopened  on  July 
24th.  The  work  of  preparing  and  placing  on  the  shelves  of  the 
books  presented  by  the  heirs  of  the  Hon.  J.  K.  Edgerton's  estate  has 
been  done  during  the  year.  This  accounts  for  the  large  number  of 
donations  of  books  mentioned  earlier  in    the  report. 
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,  Through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  J.  J.  Wood,  manager  of  the  Gener- 
al Electric  Light  Works,  a  list  of  our -books  on  electricity  was  ar- 
ranged so  that  now  they  are  more  easily  referred  to  by  the  borrow- 
ers interested  in  that  science. 

The  following  daily  and  weekly  newspapers  were  subscribed  for 
and  placed  on  file  in  the  reading  room  September  1st:  New  York 
Sun,  Boston  Evening  Transcript,  Philadelphia  Times,  Atlanta  Con- 
stitution, St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch,  Indianapolis  News,  Springfield 
Republican,  San  Francisco  Chronicle,  and  Saturday  Evening  Post. 

A  bulletin  containing  a  list  of  the  books  placed  upon  the  shelves 
in  the  Public  Library  between  May,  1900  and  May,  1901,  was 
printed  for  free  distribution.  , 

The  "open  shelf"  system,  by  which  all  the  books  are  made  ac- 
cessible to  the  public,  was  inaugurated  on  the  reopening  of  the 
Library  and  it  is  proving  very  successful.  This  system  leads  the 
way  to  a  better  class  of  reading  and  this  with  the  success  of  the 
children's  corner  in  the  Library  which  is  only  a  hint  of  what  is  in 
store  for  the  younger  class  of  borrowers,  encourages  us  to  feel  if  the 
purchase  of  books  can  be  increased  as  we  hope  it  will  be,  that  the 
Library  will  then  become  a  strong  educational  factor,  as  well  as  a 
source  of  entertainment  in  the  community. 

Respectfully, 

MARGARET  M.  COLERICK, 

Librarian. 
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JAMES  HENRY  SMART,  A.  M.,  LL.  D. 

1865-1875. 

Superintendent  of  Public  Schools  of  Fort  Wayne. 

18751881. 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  of  Indiana. 

1 883- 1 900, 
President  of  Purdue  University. 

Died   February  21,   1900. 


JOHN  SCULL  IRWIN,  M.  D.,  LL.  D. 

1861-1875, 
Member  of  the  Board  of  School  Trustees. 

1875-1896, 
Superintendent  of  Public  Schools  of  Fort  Wayne. 

Died  August  19,  1901. 


ALFRED  P.  EDGERTON. 

1 873- 1 888, 
Member  of  the  Board  of  School  Trustees. 

Died  May   16,   1897. 


In  memorial. 


OLIVER  P.  MORGAN. 

1865-1873. 

1 875- 1 896, 

Member  of  the  Board  of  Schol  Trustees. 

Died   October   24,    1900. 


MAX  NIRDLINGER. 

1880-1886, 

Member  of  the  Board  of  School  Trustees. 

Died  March  2,  1902. 
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SUSAN  B.  SINCLAIR. 

Appointed  teacher,  1873. 

Appointed  principal  of  the  Nebraska  School,  1887. 

Died,  February  16,  1897. 


MARY  McCLURE. 

Principal  Clay  School,  1883  to  1898. 
Died,  March  30,  1898. 


M.  KATHERTNE  ABEL. 

Appointed  teacher,  September,  1893. 
Died,  October  9,  1897. 


JESSIE  L.  HUMPHREY. 

Appointed  teacher,  September,  1878. 
Died,  November  18,  1899. 


MARGARET  WADE. 

Appointed  teacher,  September,  18780 
Died,  February  22,  1901. 


ANNA  DOUGLASS. 

Appointed  teacher,  September,  1897. 
Died,  February  8,  1901. 


MYRTLE  HAINES. 

Appointed  teacher,  July,  1898. 
Died,  February  3,  1900. 
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The  following  Historical  Sketch  was  written  by  Dr.  John  S. 
Irwin  for  publication  in  a  report  of  the  City  Government  and  is 
now  republished  as  being  of  permanent  interest: 

Under  the  original  Constitution  of  Indiana  no  attempt  what- 
ever was  made  towards  the  opening  of  a  Public  School.  But  ef- 
orts,  more  or  less  successful,  had  been  made  by  churches  and  priv- 
ate individuals  to  provide  for  the  education  of  the  children  then 
living  in  the  town.  It  is  known  that  at  a  very  early  day  a  school 
was  established  by  the  Society  of  Friends  somewhere  in  that  por- 
tion of  what  was  then  part  of  Randolph  county,  but  which  is  now 
Allen  county,  but  no  records  or  reminiscences  whatever  concerning 
the  school  can  be  found. 

"In  1 82 1,  the  Rev.  Isaac  McCoy  was  sent  by  the  Baptist 
Church  as  a  missionary  and  teacher  to  the  Indians,  opening  a  school 
for  these  wards  in  the  old  fort ;  he  also  received  the  children  of  such 
white  parents  as  were  sent  to  him.  In  this  school  he  was  assisted  at 
various  times  by  Matthew  Montgomery,  Hugh  B.  McKean,  and 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Votts.  After  leaving  Mr.  McCoy,  Mr.  and  Mrs- 
Votts  taught  school  in  a  house  on  the  banks  of  St.  Mary's  river 
near  the  present  site  of  the  Gas  Works  office. 

"In  1825,  after  the  organization  of  the  county,  the  first  school 
house  of  Fort  Wayne  was  built  on  a  lot  adjoining  the  old  grave 
yard,  in  the  rear  of  the  present  jail,  and  was  known  as  the  County 
Seminary.  In  this  building  for  many  years,  under  the  old  ideas  so 
admirably  and  tersely  put  by  'Pete  Jones,'  the  young  of  the  town, 
male  and  female,  were  taught  by  Mr.  John  I.  Hedges,  and  his  suc- 
cessor in  office.  About  the  same  time  Mr.  Henry  Cooper,  father  o\ 
a  present  member  of  the  School  Board  and  afterwards  well  known 
as  a  lawyer,  taught  in  an  upper  room  of  an  old  log  house  on  the 
southwest  corner  of  the  public  square.  The  barred  windows  of  this 
primitive  school  house  must  have  served  to  depress  the  spirits  of  the 
scholars  in  the  bright  spring  weather,  while  the  rough  floor  and 
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seats  could  have  had  little  resemblance  to  the  comfortable  and  even 
elegant  appliances  now  provided  for  the  pupil. 

"Mr.  Aughinbaugh,  after  teaching  in  the  old  Masonic  Hall  of 
that  day,  had  charge  of  the  Seminary  in  1832-3,  being  followed  in 
1834  by  Smallwood  Noel,  who  died  many  years  later  an  honored 
and  respected  old  man.  He  was  followed  in  the  next  year  by  Mr. 
James  Requa.  About  the  same  time  Mr.  Beggs  taught  in  a  small 
building  on  Columbia  street. 

"In  1835-6,  Mr.  Myron  F.  Barbour,  a  most  popular  and  suc- 
cessful teacher,  who  is  still  living  (and  in  his  86th  year)  in  the  en- 
joyment of  a  well  earned  and  dignified  ease  and  comfort,  had 
charge  of  the  Seminary  where  he  laid  the  foundation  of  a  solid  and 
practical  education  to  the  benefit  of  many  of  the  best  business  men 
and  citizens  of  the  town.  Tie  was  followed  by  Mr.  John  C.  Sivey, 
afterwards  well  known  as  a  civil  engineer  on  the  Wabash  and  Erie 
Canal,  who  later  become  a  resident  of  Wabash.  In  years  gone  by 
an  anecdote  was  well  known  concerning  an  applicant  for  the  posi- 
tion of  teacher  in  the  Seminary,  of  whose  moral  qualifications  the 
examiners  entertained  some  suspicions.  Want  of  moral  character 
being  apparently  no  ground  of  action  they  endeavored  to  defeat 
him  by  a  strict  and  thorough  examination  in  the  essentials.  In  less 
than  an  hour  the  examination  resulted  in  the  entire  defeat  of  the 
Board,  and  the  licensing  of  the  applicant. 

Tn  the  spring  of  1836,  Miss  Mann,  now  the  honored  wife  of  ex- 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  McCulloch,  and  the  mother  of  Chas.  Mc- 
Culloch, president  of  the  Hamilton  National  Bank,  and  Miss  Hub- 
bell,  the  late  Mrs.  R.egal  Taylor,  came  from  the  east  and  opened  a 
school  O'f  a  very  high  and  distinguished  character  in  a  room  in  the  old 
court  house;  after  teaching  there  for  a  short  time  they  joined  the 
Rev.  Jesse  Hoover,  who,  on  August  2nd  of  that  year,  had  opened 
a  school  in  the  basement  of  the  Presbyterian  church,  the  first  and 
then  the  only  church  in  town,  which  stood  on  the  site  of  the  present 
residence  of  Col.  D.  N.  and  Mr.  Samuel  Foster.  In  the  charge  of 
this  school  Mr.  Hoover  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  W.  W.  Stevens, 
with  Alexander  Mcjunkin,  as  assistant  Mr.  Stevens  subsequently 
[built  a  school  house  on  West  Berry  street,  where  with  his  wife,  lie 
taught  for  many  years. 

"Probably  no  teacher  in  Fort  Wayne,  certainly  none  of  the 
older  ones,  has  so  impressed  himself  and  his  characteristics  upon 
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the  memories  and  respect  of  his  pupils  as  did  Alexander  Mcjunkin. 
After  leaving  Mr.  Stevens,  he  built  a  house,  still  standing,  on  the 
east  line  of  Lafayette  street,  between  Berry  and  Wayne  streets, 
where  he  most  successfully  taught  school  for  many  years,  until  in 
1852  he  became  the  treasurer  of  the  Fort  Wayne  and  Chicago  Rail- 
road company.  A  fine  scholar,  a  strong,  judicious,  instructor,  and 
a  stern,  rigidly  strict  disciplinarian,  he  most  forcibly  impressed  his 
ideas  and  teachings  upon  the  minds  of  his  scholars,  and  not  infre- 
quently with   equal   force  upon  their  bodies. 

"In  the  fall  of  1845  'he  Presbyterian  church  opened  a  Ladies' 
Seminary  under  the  charge  of  Mrs.  Lydia  Sykes,  which  prornic-H 
great  usefulness,  but  after  a  year  and  a  half  of  very  successful  work, 
Mrs.  Sykes'  health  failed,  and  she  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
James,  who  had  come  to  the  town  in  1846,  and  taught  in  several 
different  buildings.  Many  other  small  private  schools  were  taught 
in  Fort  Wayne,  with  varying  success  by  residents  of  the  town,  one 
of  whom  was  the  present  Mrs.  Barbara  Renan. 

"In  1849  the  Methodist  College,  afterwards  the  Fort  Wayne 
College,  and  still  later  the  Taylor  University,  situated  at  the  west 
end  of  Wayne  street  was  opened  for  higher  education  under  the 
charge  of  Prof.  A.  C.  McG.  Huestis,  who  passed  from  life  only  a 
few  years  since.  Mr.  Huestis  was  possessed  of  marked  ability  and 
great  originalty  a  a  teacher  and  educator,  and  it  is  impossible  fully 
to  estimate  the  good  seeds  that  were  sown  by  his  labors,  or  the 
fruits  that  have  grown  from  them.  The  institution,  with  a  life  of 
varied  success  and  depression  under  its  different  heads  and  man- 
agement, has  finally  passed  away. 

"In  August,  1853,  the  Presbyterian  Academy  was  re-ope£Kd 
on  the  site  of  the  present  High  School,  under  the  charge  of  Mr. 
Henry  McCormick,  with  Jacob  Lancers  as  assistant.  The  school 
was  continued  under  different  teachers  with  varying  success  until 
1867,  when  it  was  abandoned,  as  the  public  schools  were  more  eco- 
nomically carrying  out  its  objects,  and  the  lots  sold  to  the  Board  of 
School  Trustees.  Large  and  well  organized  parochial  schools  had 
also  from  time  to  time  been  opened  under  the  care  and  direction  of 
the  Roman  Catholic,  the  Lutheran,  and  other  churches,  many  of 
which  are  still  existing  well  managed,  well  appointed,  and  success- 
ful in  teaching  their  pupils  the  fundamental  elements  of  religion,  as 
held  by  the  respective  churches,  in  connection  with  the  more  secular 
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subjects  of  education.  So  extensively  are  these  parochial  schools 
patronized  by  those  connected  with  their  respective  religious  bodies, 
and  so  high  is  the  character  of  the  work  done  therein,  that  in  con- 
nection with  the  private  and  the.  public  schools,  no  excuse  whatever 
can  exist  for  an  ignorant  child  or  an  illiterate  adult. 

"In  closing  this  part  of  the  report,  it  is  proper  to  refer  to<  an- 
other institution  of  learning  in  the  city,  whose  origin  is  of  a  later 
:d'ate,  but  whose  character  is  worthy  of  especially  commendation  and 
praise. 

In  1883,  Miss  Carrie  B.  Sharp  and  Mrs.  Delphine  B.  Wells, 
two  of  the  strongest  and  best  qualified  principals  of  the  public 
schools,  strongly  impressed  with  the  growing  necessity  for  such  a 
school,  opened  the  Westminster  Seminary,  for  the  higher  education 
of  young  ladies,  not  only  of  the  city,  but  of  the  surrounding  towns. 
This  institution  has  had  a  growing  career  of  usefulness  and  success 
which  the  writer  earnestly  hopes  may  increase  and  continue  till  the 
present  principals  and  their  successors  and  their  pupils,  for  many 
generations,  have  gone  to  their  higher  rewards. 

"Of  Virginia  in  1671,  it  was  said  that  'the  almost  general  want 
of  schools  for  their  children  was  of  most  sad  consideration,  most 
of  all  bewailed  of  the  parents.'  'Every  man,'  said  Sir  William  Berk- 
ley in  his  report  to  the  home  government,  'instructs  his  children  ac- 
cording to  his  ability.  The  ministers  should  pray  more  and  preach 
less.  But  I  thank  God  there  are  no  free  schools  nor  printing,  and 
I  hope  we  shall  not  have  these  hundred  years ;  for  learning  has 
brought  disobedience  anel  heresy  and  sects  into  the  world,  and  print- 
ing has  divulged  them  ana  libels  against  the  best  government.  God 
keep  us  from  both.'  Most  loyal  follower  of  Jack  Cade  who  tells  Lord 
Say,  'Thou  has  most  traitorously  corrupted  the  youth  of  the  realm 
in  erecting  a  grammar  school ;  and  whereas  before  our  forefathers 
had  no  other  books  but  the  score  and  the  tally,  thou  hast  caused 
printing  to  be  used ;  and  contrary  to>  the  king,  his  crown,  anel  dig- 
nity, thou  hast  built  a  paper  mill.'  Under  this  same  wise  Governor 
Berkley,  on  reference  of  the  subject  to  the  king,  a  printing  press  was 
destroyed, and  public  education,  and  printing  all  news  or  books  for- 
bidden. Yet  when  the  same  Virginia,  in  connection  with  other 
states,  ceded  to  the  general  government  her  territory  northwest  of 
the  Ohio  river,  the  congress  of  the  confederation,  in  accordance 
with  the  spirit  of  the  deed  of  cession,  declared  in  article  3,  of  the 
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celebrated  ordinance  of  1787,  enacted  for  the  perpetual  government 
of  the  ceded  lands.  'Religion,  morality,  and  knowledge  being  neces- 
sary to  good  government,  and  the  happiness  of  mankind,  schools 
and  the  means  of  education  shall  forever  be  encouraged.'  And 
Washington  in  his  farewell  address,  said,  'Promote,  then,  as  an  ob- 
ject of  primary  importance,  institutions  for  the  general  diffusion  of 
knowledge.  In  proportion  as  the  structure  of  a  government  gives 
force  to  public  opinion,  it  is  essential  that  public  opinion  should  be 
enlightened.' 

"Guided  by  these  wise  and  judicious  views,  the  framers  of  the 
first  constitution  of  Indiana,  m  1816,  adopted  as  a  fundamental  prin- 
ciple the  following,  which  was  confirmed  by  the  people,  'Knowledge 
and  learning  generally  diffused  through  a  community  being  es- 
sential to  the  preservation  of  a  free  government,  and  spreading  the 
opportunities  and  advantages  of  education  through  the  various  parts 
of  the  country  being  highly  conductive  to  this  end,'  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  general  assembly  'to  provide  by  law  for  a  general  sys- 
tem of  education  ascending  in  a  regular  gradation  from  township 
schools  to  a  state  university, wherein  tuition  shall  be  gratis,  and  equal- 
ly open  to  all.'  The  language  of  the  revised  constitution  of  1851  dif- 
fers slightly  from  this,  but  recognizing'  fully  the  principles  of  the 
ordinance  of  1787,  is  essentially  of  the  same  import.  It  makes  it 
the  duty  of  the  general  assembly  to  'encourage  by  all  suitable 
means,  moral,  intellectual,  scientific  and  agricultural  improvement ; 
and  to  provide  by  law  for  a  general  and  uniform  system  of  com- 
mon schools  wherein  tuition  shall  be  without  charge,  and  equally 
open  to  all.' 

"In  article  8,  section  2,  it  declares  that  'The  Common  school 
fund  shall  consist  of  the  congressional  township  fund,  and  the  lands 
belonging  thereto ;  the  surplus  revenue  fund ;  the  saline  fund  and 
the  lands  belonging  thereto;  the  bank  tax  fund,  and  the  fund  aris- 
ing from  the  one  hundred  ?nd  fourteenth  section  of  the  charter  of 
the  state  bank  of  Indiana;  the  fund  to  be  derived  from  the  sale  of 
county  seminaries,  and  the  moneys  and  properties  heretofore  held 
for  such  seminaries ;  from  the  fines  assessed  for  breaches  of  the 
penal  laws  of  the  state;  and  from  all  forfeitures  which  may  ac- 
crue ;  all  lands  and  other  estate  which  shall  escheat  to  the  state  for 
want  of  heirs  or  kindred  entitled  to  inheritance;  all  lands  that  have 
been,  or  may  hereafter  be  granted  to  the  state,  where  no  special  pur- 
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pose  is  expressed  in  the  grant,  and  the  proceds  of  the  sale  thereof ; 
including-  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  swamp  lands,  granted  to  the 
state  of  Indiana  by  the.  act  of  congress  of  the  28th  of  September, 
1850,  after  deducting  the  expense  of  selecting  and  draining  the 
same;  taxes  on  the  property  of  corporations,  that  may  be  assessed 
by  the  general  assembly  for  common  school  purposes.' 

"Section  3,  declares  that,  'The  principal  of  the  common  school 
fund  shall  remain  a  perpetual  fund,  which  may  be  increased,  but 
shall  never  be  diminished;  and  the  income  thereof  shall  be  invio- 
ably  appropriated  to  the  support  of  common  schools,  and  to  no 
other  purpose  whatever.' 

"In  the  enabling  act,  authorizing  the  state  of  Indiana,  congress, 
to  insure  the  carrying  out  of  the  directions  of  the  ordinance  of  1787, 
provided  that  section  sixteen  in  every  township  should  be  granted 
to  such  township  for  the  use  of  schools,  and  also  provided  that  two 
whole  townships,  should  be  appropriated  to  the  use  of  a  seminary  of 
learning.  ,  • 

"Under  the  original  constitution  of  1816,  no  effort  whatever 
was  made,  in  what  afterwards  became  Allen  county,  towards  the 
opening  of  any  public  school. 

"Under  the  school  law  of  1852,  passed  by  the  general  assembly 
to  give  force  to  the  provisions  of  the  revised  constitution  of  185  1, 
Hugh  McCulloch,  Charles  Case  and  William  Stewart  were,  in  1853. 
appointed  the  first  board  of  school  trustees,  to  organize  and  manage 
the  public  schools  of  Fort  Wayne.  They  found  themselves  in  charge 
of  the  school  affairs  of  a  city  of  some  5,000  persons,  of  whom  about 
1,200  were  of  school  age,  no  school  building,  no  school  appliances 
whatever,  and  not  a  dollar  with  which  to  buy  them.  They  rented  the 
Mcjunkin  school  house  on  Lafayette  street,  appointing  Mr.  Isaac 
Mahurin,  and  his  sister,  Miss  M.  L.  Mahurin,  to  teach  therein ;  and 
a  small  house  on  the  site  of  Mr.  Henry  Paul's  present  residence  on 
West  Wayne  street,  belonging  to  Mr.  A.  M.  Hulburd,  who,  with 
his  wife,  was  engaged  to  teach  in  it  Both  schools  were  opened  in 
September  of  that  year,  with  a  tuition  fund  for  their  support  of 
$330.72,  and  no  special  fund  whatever.  To  acquire  the  funds  neces- 
sary tO'  continue  the  schools,  the  trustees,  as  provided  by  law,  called 
a  public  meeting  to  vote  upon  levying  a  tax  for  that  purpose.  The 
purpose  of  the  meeting  failed  ignominiously,  and  the  trustees  re- 
signed. James  Humphrey,   Henry   Sharp,   and  Charles   G.   French 
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were  appointed  their  successors,  and  these  gentlemen  under  a  modi- 
fied law,  assessed  a  tax  of  two  mills  on  the  dollar  for  school  pur- 
poses. 

"With  the  growth  of  the  city  the  necessity  for  additional  school 
accommodations  grew  rapidly,  but  the  means  under  control  of  the 
trustees  kept  no  corresponding  pace.  In  1855,  Mr.  Henry  Sharp 
resigned,  and  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Wiliam  Smith.  The  Board 
determined  to  do  all  in  their  power  for  the  relief  of  the  pressing 
needs,  purchased  the  site  of  the  Clay  school  from  Judge  Samuel 
Hanna,  and  that  of  the  Jefferson  school  from  Dr.  Charles  E.  Sturgis, 
and  advertised  for  proposals  to  build  the  Clay  school.  They  met 
and  adjourned  from  time  to  time,  but  no  bids  having  been  received, 
with  wonderful  moral  courage  they  assumed  a  responsibility  the  ex- 
tent and  weight  of  which  cannot  now  be  readily  appreciated.  They 
proceeded  with  the  work  themselves,  letting  it  in  portions  as  they 
found  opportunity  and  persons  willing  to  assume  the  risk.  After 
overcoming  many  and  great  difficulties  and  in  the  face  of  innumer- 
able discouragements  they  opened  the  building  on  February  9, 
with  appropriate  exercises,  having  appointed  the  Rev.  George  A. 
Irvin,  superintendent.  Those  and  those  only,  who  have  themselves 
experienced  such  trials  and  difficulties  can  fully  appreciate  the  grati- 
fied feelings  with  which  they  beheld  the  completion  of  their  ardu- 
ous but  valuable  labors. 

"In  September  of  this  year,  ten  gentlemen  of  the  city  generously 
mortgaged  their  personal  realty  to  the  state  sinking  fund  for  $500.00 
each,  sending  the  full  amount  to  the  trustees  who  agreed  to  protect 
the  mortgages  and  pay  the  interest  as  it  should  become  due.  With  this 
money  the  Board  built  the  Jefferson  school,  furnishing,  with  the 
Clay  school,  accommodations  for  about  600  pupils.  With  the  heavy 
debt  hanging  over  them  the  trustees  could  do  nothing  further,  al- 
though the  number  of  children  entitled  to  school  privileges  was  con- 
stantly increasing. 

"In  1 86 1  the  supreme  court  decided  the  school  law  then  ex- 
isting unconstutional,  and  the  schools  were  closed  for  a  short  time. 
A  new  law  was  passed,  but  under  circumstances  so  depressing  and 
disheartening  that  the  membership  of  the  school  board  was  being 
constantly  changed  by  resignation  and  appointment.  In  June,  1863, 
the  Rev.  George  A.  Irvin,  resigned  his  position  as  superintendent  to 
become  a  chaplain  in  the  Federal  army,  and  was  succeeded  by  Mr. 
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£.  S.  Green,  under  whose  administration  a  reorganization  of  the 
school,  and  the  course  of  study  was  attempted,  but  owing  to  the 
great  difficulties  in  the  way,  without  much  success. 
"  "Early  in  i365  the  school  law  was  materially  and  advantageously 
amended,  and  the  city  councils  were  empowered  to  elect  boards  of 
school  trustees,  three  in  number,  to  serve  for  three  years  each.  In 
April  of  that  year  the  Fort  Wayne  council  elected  Oliver  P.  Mor- 
gan, Edward  Slocum  and  John  S.  Irwin,  trustees,  who  entered  at 
once  upon  the  duties  of  their  office.  In  the  following  June  they 
graduated  the  first  class  who  had  passed  through  the  high  school, 
consisting  of  four  young  ladies  of  very  marked  ability,  two  of  whom 
are  still  teaching  successfully  in  the  schools  which  had  educated 
them.  At  the  close  of  the  school  year  in  June,  Mr.  Green  resigned 
his  position  as  superintendent. 

"The  new  school  board  found  the  schools  were  totally  inade- 
quate, no  accommodations,  no  school  appliances  or  aids  whatever, 
themselves  the  inheritors  of  a  magnificent  debt,  and  not  a  dollar  of 
money.  They  had,  however,  a  keen  appreciation  of  the  importance 
of  their  work,  and  great  faith  in  the  eventual  recognition  of  that 
importance  by  the  community.  They  elected  Mr.  James  H.  Smart, 
now  Dr.  Smart,  president  of  Purdue  University,  as  superintendent. 
With  a  high  reputation  for  teaching  ability  acquired  in  the  Toledo1 
schools,  and  strong  power  of  organization,  he  entered  at  once  upon 
the  accurate  and  practical  grading  of  the  schools,  bringing  the 
work  within  a  reasonable  number  of  years  and  elevating  the  stand- 
ard to  the  highest  practical  level.  From  this  time  the  growth  of 
the  schools,  in  numbers  and  popularity,  was  rapid  and  steady. 

"In  1866  the  Board  purchased  part  of  the  present  site  of  the 
Hoagland  school,  and  built  thereon  a  plain  one-story  frame  build- 
ing of  three  rooms,  seating  when  closely  filled  some  200  pupils.  For 
both  site  and  building  they  issued  their  warrants,  which  was  all  they 
could  do.  Two  rooms  were  opened  in  September,  but  it  soon  be- 
came necessary  to  open  the  third.  This  building  has,  at  various  times, 
been  enlarged  and  modified  so  that  now  it  contains  thirteen  class 
rooms,  all  full.  The  growth  of  the  population  in  that  part  of  tne 
city,  and  the  condition  of  the  building  itself,  the  small  size  and  com- 
paratively inconvenient  character  of  the  rooms,  must  in  the  near 
future,  make  the  erection  of  a  new  and  improved  building  a  positive 
necessity. 
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"In  1867,  the  Board  purchased  the  sites  of  the  present  High, 
Hanna  and  Washington  schools,  and  petitioned  the  city  council  to 
issue  bonds  for  the  payment  of  these  sites,  and  the  erection  of  the 
necessary  buildings  thereon,     which  petition  was  granted  and  the 

bonds  issued. 

"They  immediately  contracted  with  Messrs.  Cochrane,  Humph- 
rey &  Co.  for  the  erection  of  the  High  and  the  Washington  schools. 
Both  buildings  were  furnished  and  opened  for  occupancy  September 
7th  of  that  year.  In  the  year  1877  a  large  addition  was  made  to  the 
High  school  building,  and  the  older  part  greatly  modified.  In  1894, 
still  further  modifications  were  made  in  it  to  meet  the  rapidly  grow- 
ing demand  for  additional  space.  Notwithstanding  all  this  the  rapid 
growth  of  the  classes  promoted  from  the  Grammar  schools  will  de- 
mand greatly  increased  accommodations  which  must  be  met  in  the 
very  near  future. 

"The  Washington  school  was  also  opened  in  September,  1868, 
and  was  originally  a  four-room  building.  In  the  year  1877  its  in- 
ternal arrangements  were  entirely  reconstructed  changing  it  to  an 
eight  room  building.  In  1884  so  rapid  had  become  the  growth  of  the 
western  part  of  the  city,  that  it  became  necessary  to  make  an  addition 
of  four  rooms,  increasing  the  accommodations  to  twelve  rooms  in  all 
and  all  required. 

"In  1869  the  Hanna  school,  a  four-room  building  of  the  same 
plan  as  the  Washington  school,  was  built  and  one  room  occupied. 
In  1877  it  was  also  transformed  into  an  eight-room  building,  and 
in  1882,  to  meet  the  rapid  growth  in  that  part  of  the  city,  four  more 
rooms  were  added,  all  now  in  use.       , 

"In  1870,  the  small  frame  building  which  had  stood  upon  the 
site  of  the  High  School  and  had  been  moved  to  lots  on  the  north- 
west corner  of  Jefferson  and  Harmer  streets  bought  from  Mr. 
Horace  Hanna,  was  opened  as  the  Harmer  School  with  one  teacher. 
In  the  next  year  two  rooms  were  added  and  occupied.  But  the  de- 
mands for  more  room  grew  so  rapidly  that  in  1876  the  buildings 
were  sold  and  removed,  and  an  eight-room  brick  building  erected  on 
the  site.  In  1893  it  became  necessary  to  build  a  four-room  addition, 
making  the  whole  a  twelve-room  house.  , 

"In  1871,  the  villages  of  Bowserville  and  Bloomingdale  were 
added  to  the  city,  and  the  school  in  the  one-room  frame  building 
opened  in  September.    The  next  year  it  became  necessary  to  add  two 
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rooms  to  the  building,  and  1S75  the  Board  was  compelled  to  buy  an 
additional  lot,  sell  the  frame  building,  and  erect  a  large  and  sub- 
stantial eight-room  brick,  to  which,  in  1884,  a  four-room  addition 
was  made,  all  in  use. 

"In  1874,  small  districts  were  added  to  the  city  on  the  north, 
east  and  south,  each  having  a  small  school  building,  which  the  Board 
immediately  occupied.  They  also  rented  another  small  frame  build- 
ing on  the  north  for  a  German  school.  These  districts,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  that  on  the  north,  have  since  been  returned  to  the  respec- 
tive townships  to  which  they  formerly  belonged. 

"But  all  these  improvements  and  additions  very  soon  proved 
inadequate  to  the  rapid  growth  of  the  school  population,  and  in  1886 
the  Board  was  compelled  to  purchase  sites  for  buildings  on  the  cor- 
ner of  Boone  and  Frv  streets  in  the  west,  on  the  corner  of  Creisrhton 
and  Holton  avenues  on  the  south-east  and  on  the  corner  of  West  De- 
Wald  and  Miner  streets  on  the  south,  and  erected  thereon  the  Ne- 
braska, and  the  Holton  Avenue  schools,  each  two-room  brick  build- 
ings, and  the  Miner  Street  school,  a  four-room  brick.  The  construc- 
tion of  these  buildings  was  such  that  they  could  be  enlarged,  and  re- 
ceive second  stories,  without  the  destruction  of  the  roofs,  and  at 
comparatively  small  cost. 

"In  1888,  to  relieve  the  wants  of  the  extreme  eastern  portion  of 
the  city,  the  Board  purchased  handsome  lots  from  Judge  McCuIIocn 
on  the  corner  of  McCulloch  and  Eliza  streets  and  orected  thereof 
a  substantial  four-room  brick,  opening  two  rooms  in  Jenuary,  1880. 
All  the  rooms  are  now  full. 

"In  189 1  the  overcrowded  condition  of  the  Hoagland  and 
Bloomingdale  schools  compelled  the  Board  to  purchase  sites  on  the 
corner  of  Clinton  and  Pontiac  streets,  on  which  they  built  the  Ham- 
ilton School,  a  four-room  brick;  and  on  the  corner  of  Franklin  ave- 
nue and  Huffman  street,  on  which  they  built  the  Franklin  School, 
similar  to  the  Hamilton  School.  The  Hamilton  School  is  all  occu- 
pied, and  only  one  room  of  the    Franklin  unoccupied. 

"In  1 89 1,  two  rooms  were  added  to  the  Holton  Avenue  school, 
making  it  a  four- room  building,  which  is  already  overcrowded. 

"In  1893  the  Nebraska  School  was  also  enlarged  by  two  addi- 
tional rooms,  and  all  four  are  filled,  even  beyond  a  healthy  point. 
At  the  same  time  a  second  story  was  put  upon  the  Miner  Street 
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school,  making  it  an  eight  room  building,  all  the  rooms  being  now 
full. 

"In  February,  1894,  the  Clay  School,  the  first  house  built  for  the 
city  schools,  was  destroyed  by  fire.  On  the  same  site,  the  Board  have 
erected  a  twelve-room  brick  building,  which  we  regard  in  its  con- 
struction, arrangements  and  appliances,  as  a  truly  model  building, 
and  one  erected  at  an  exceptionally  low  cost,  when  its  full  charac- 
ter is  considered.     All  the  rooms  are  fully  occupied. 

"Fully  recognizing  the  fact  that  the  character  of  the  school 
depends  very  largely  upon  the  character  of  the  teachers,  in  1867  Mr. 
Smart,  under  the  direction  of  the  Board,  established  a  training  school 
for  the  proper  education  of  teachers.  As  a  rule,  graduation  from  the 
High  School  was  a  necessary  precedent  to  admission  to  the  school. 
Thorough  education  in  pedagogical  principles  and  methods,  and  ac- 
curate practice  in  the  school  room,  under  strong,  well-qualified  teach- 
ers, was  the  work  of  this  school  The  wisdom  of  the  measure  was 
rapidly  manifested  in  the  higher  ability  of  the  teach- 
ers, the  broader,  more  accurate,  and  more  solid  character  of  their 
work,  and  in  the  rapidly  growing  reputation  of  the  schools  amongst 
prominent  educators.  In  1877  the  instruction  in  this  school  was 
limited  to  the  primary  grades,  another  being  opened  for  instruction 
in  the  higher  grades.  This  latter  school  was  continued  for  two 
years  onty,  and  the  former  until  June,  1886,  when,  for  pressing  rea- 
sons then  existing,  the  Board  discontinued  it  for  the  time  being.  So 
great  were  the  advantages  of  the  school  in  many  ways  that  its  reor- 
ganization is  greatly  to  be  desired. 

"Having  been  elected  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion in  October  1874,  Mr.  Smart  resigned  his  position  as  Superin- 
tendent of  the  city  schools  in  the  early  part  of  March,  1875,  and  was 
succeeded  by  John  S.  Irwin,  who  had  for  ten  years  been  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees.  , 

"The  growth,  prosperity  and  character  of  the  schools  have  been 
largely  influenced  by  the  skill  and  labor  of  Mr.  Smart.  Elected  when 
a  man  young  for  the  position,  he  brought  to  the  work  abilities  of  a 
high  order  , energy  and  perseverance  that  knew  no  tiring  or  defeat, 
knowledge  of  his  profession,  theoretical  and  practical,  much  beyond 
his  years,  and  out  of  virtual  chaos  elaborated  a  system  well  arranged, 
with  courses  of  study  well  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  community, 
and  productive  of  results  valuable  to  the  pupils,  serviceable  to  the 
city  and  honorable  alike  to  the  Superintendent  and  teachers. 
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"In  1877  tne  "colored  question,"  which  had  caused  much  anx- 
iety and  trouble,  and  serious  expense,  was  satisfactorily  settled  by 
placing  the  colored  children  in  the  regular  schools,  grades  and  dis- 
tricts for  which  their  advancement  fitted  them,  and  they  are  now  to 
be  found  doing  satisfactory  work  in  every  grade  from  the  baby 
100m  to  the  High  school. 

/In  March,  1878,  certain  movements  in  the  legislature,  unfriend" 
ly  to  High  school  interests,  caused  the  Board  to  change  the  name  of 
"High  School"  to  that  of  "Central  Grammar  School."  The  old 
name,  while  neither  being  objectionable  in  itself  nor  giving  addition- 
al strength  to  the  schools,  at  that  time  excited  useless  but  very 
unpleasant  opposition.  The  change  of  name  without  any  lowering 
of  the  standard  of  education,  caused  a  closer  and  more  sensible  ex- 
amination of  the  subject,  and  it  being  found,  that  in  the  five  states 
erected  from  the  Northwest  Territory  school  authorities  were  fully 
empowered  to  teach  any  stt  dy,  however  high,  for  which  the  pupil 
was  prepared,  and  the  Board  had  the  money  to  pay,  the  opposition 
to  high  schools  and  high  school  work  has  died  out,  and  last  year  the 
name  of  High  School  was  restored  by  the  Board.  At  no  time  has 
the  standard  of  the  work  required  been  in  anv  manner  or  degree  les- 

J.  o 

sened,  nor  its  extent  lessened.  The  course  of  study,  while  it  is  re- 
garded bv  no  means  faultless,  has  proved  itself  valuable  by  the  suc- 
cess of  our  graduates  both  in  higher  institutions  of  learning  and  in 
the  professional  and  business  walks  of  life.  It  is  the  aim  of  all  in 
charge  not  to  weaken  the  schools  but  rather  to  strengthen  them,  and 
that  more  by  the  accurate  and  thorough  prosecution  of  a  few  solid, 
necessary  and  valuable  branches,  than  by  the  skimming  of  the  whole 
field  of  art,  literature  and  science." 
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GRADUATES, 


Emma  L.  Baldwin. 
Margaret  S.  Cochrane. 


CLASS  OF  1865. 


Marian  E.  Humphrey. 
Abbie  J.  Sharp. 


Georgia  A.  Hadley. 
Mary  E.  Hadley. 
Eliza  Harter. 
Sarah  Kearns. 


CLASS  OF  1866. 


Isabel  Nash. 
Sophia  Taylor. 
Alice  Wells. 


Abba  M.  Knapp. 
Mary  E.  Morgan. 
Alida  Morss. 


CLASS  OF  1867. 


Hiram  Myers. 
Perry  A.  Randall. 
Samuel  F.  Swayne. 


CLASS  OF  1868. 


William  P.  Cooper. 
O.  Edward  Fleming. 
Jeremiah  Hillegass. 
Harvey  C.  Lowrie. 
Adelia    Lynn. 


Melville  B.  Mahurin. 
Samuel  L.  Morris. 
Mary  E.  Stevens. 
Mary  A.  Vandolah. 
Sarah  H.  Wilson. 


George  B.  Bowen. 
Bertha  Becker. 
Mary  A.  Davis. 
Emma  C.  Eckles. 
Carrie  Graff. 


CLASS  OF  1869. 


Frank  Hamilton. 
Malvina  R.  Mahurin. 
Gertrude  R.  McDonald. 
Jennie  Snively. 
Jennie  Y.  Walker. 
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Etta  B.  Abbott. 
Ada  L.  Ben  ham. 
William  Bowen,  Jr. 
Edwin  C.  Crawford. 
Ella  Embry. 
John  H.  Gay. 
Mary  Green. 


M.  Alice  Hill. 
Mary  A.  Humphrey. 
Sophia  Keil. 
Margaret  M.  Macphail. 


CLASS  OF  1870. 

Sarah  J.  Hillegass. 
Joseph  J.  Jenkinson. 
Mary  E.  Jones. 
Mary  B.  Kearns. 
Emma  J.  Rupert. 
Lizzie  C.  Wiliiard. 
Charles  S.  Wise. 

CLASS  OF  1871. 

Samuel  E.  Morss. 
Florence  A.  Requa. 
Carrie  Solomon. 
Caroline  W.  Straughan 


Charles  S.  Bash. 
Julia  M.' Bryant. 
Mary  E.  Jefferds. 
Fannie  FL  Probasco. 


CLASS  OF  1872. 


Mary  E.  Rowan. 
Ella  F.  Shaeffer. 
Emma  L.  Stockbridge. 
Aenes  Tower. 


Helen  E.  Brenton. 
Annie  B.  Davis. 
Augustus  J.  Detzer. 
N.  Virginia  Embry. 
Minnie  Graff. 
Margaret  J.  Henes. 
Fannie  Hoffman. 
Susan  Howey. 
William  H.  Housh. 


CLASS  OF  1873. 

George  W.  Hursh. 
M.  Ida  Mahurin. 
L.  Anna  Orff. 
Ada  Adelaide    OrfT. 
M.  Florence  Fierce. 
Howell  C.  Rockhilll. 
Spencer  R.  Smith. 
Lillic  A.  Wilding. 


Mary  E.  Christie. 
Frank  H.  French. 
Ellen  McKea<?\ 


CLASS  OF  1874. 

Edith  Harrison. 
Nathan  A.  Wilson. 
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Agnes  Cannan. 
Mabel  E.  Hill. 
Flora  A.  Markey. 
Martin  C.  Neuberger. 
M.  Alice  Sink. 
Edward  Bowen. 
Nora  J.  Bash. 


CLASS  OF  1875. 


Harry  A.  Anderson. 
Ida  D.  Beals. 
Emma  Graff. 
Marion  M.  Imrie. 
Agnes  D.  Jefferds. 
Harriet  M.  Leonard. 
M.  Belle  McDonald. 


Sarah  Carll. 
Wm.  A.  Diffenderfer. 
Ernest  F.  Frietzsche. 
Wm.  A.  Hodgden. 
Charles  W.  Howey. 
Peter  E.  Pickard. 
Ida  M.  Hakins. 
Claude  L.  Miller. 
Annie  O.  Bourie, 


CLASS  OF  1876. 

Caroline  E.  Conklin. 
Ella  H.  Green. 
Anna  B.  Miller. 
Lillie  C.  Nill. 
Julia  E.  Off. 
Mary  E.  Wise. 
Martha  Withers. 
Martha  Woolsey. 


CLASS  OF  1877. 


Geo.  W.  Henderson. 
Charles  McQuiston. 
Frank  S.  Thanhauser 
Ellen  M.  Babcock. 
Zilla  M.  Burkholder. 
Agnes  Newell. 
Margaret  A.  Wade. 
Addie  M.  Ashley. 


Agnes  J.  Cochrane. 
Catherine  Freeman. 
Mary  E.  Freeman. 
Mary  Gorham. 
Jessie  L.  Humphrey. 
Lizzie  Mellinger. 
Esther  Myerson. 
May  E.  Potter. 


Elizabeth  G.  Graham. 
Sarah  L.  Hedges. 
Edgar  D.  Rogers. 
Samuel  Stophlet. 
James  W.  Cartwright. 
Matilda  Henderson. 


CLASS  OF  1878. 


Augusta  G.  Reitze. 
Georgiana  Saunders. 
Flora  E.  Orr. 
James  E.  Scott. 
Jessie   M.  Withers. 
Martha  E.  Wohlfort 
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CLASS  OF  1879. 


Julius  Samuel  Lauferly. 
John  Morris. 

Charles  Frederick  Nirdlinger. 
Edward  Adolphus  Rosenthal. 
Frank  Benjamin  Walker. 
Addie  Helene  Williams. 
Winfield  Scott  Bash. 
LaFayette  Seavey  Berry. 
Mary  Emma  Dick. 
Harry  Campbell  Eckels. 

CLASS 
Clara  Delnert  Douglas. 
Martha  Duncan  Irwin. 
Rhoda  Amelia  Webb. 
Nancy  Katherine  Barnett. 
Elizabeth  Collins. 
Amelia  Belle  Davis. 
Cora  Alice  Diggins. 
Lee  Ella  Dodez. 
Edith  Ellen  Fronefield. 


Ann  Eliza  Garvin. 
Elizabeth  Marshall  Hoffman. 
Mary  Emma  Larrabee. 
Hiram  A.  Philley. 
Charles  Howard  Worden. 
Frances  Leila  Conklin. 
Alice  Liba  Coombs. 
Isabella  Lucretia  Dyer. 
Lucy  Candace  Gould. 
George  William  Wilson. 

OF  1880. 

Chauncey  Samuel  Hart. 
Minnie  Frank  Homsher. 
Carrie  Ardelia  Johnson. 
Adella  Valette  Ross. 
Lulu  Jennie  Wiley. 
Georgianna  Boyd. 
Edith  Hannah  Brackenridge. 
Addie  Jacobson. 
Isabella  Black  Newell. 


Lilian  Delma  French. 
Katherine  Hamilton. 
Emma  Louise  Llamilton. 
Mary  Josephine  Hartman 
Martha  Birdora  Holman. 
Samuel  Henry  King. 
Frank  Burslev  Tavlor. 


CLASS  OF  1881. 

Laura  Goshorn. 
Alice  Mary  Habecker. 
Marian  Clare  Roberts. 
Harriet  Melissie  Wells. 
Kate  Carlisle  Orr. 
Gracie  Edith  Sidle. 


CLASS  OF  1882. 


Edith  Maud  Brewster. 
Alice  Beatrice  Chaplin. 
Edith  May  Cothrell. 
Marilla  Ann  Craig. 
Gustave  G.  Detzer. 
Annie  Binsley  Dick. 
Arthur  Nathaniel  Fitzsimmons. 
Elmer  Leonard. 


Wilmer  Leonard. 
Mary  Elizabeth  McClure. 
Minnie  Alice  Sidle. 
Mary  Alice  Tarmon. 
Lettie  Ann  Van  Alstine. 
Jennie  May  Abel. 
Clarence  White  Cromwell. 
Henry  Grant  Stouder. 
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CLASS  OF  1883. 


Jacob  Warren  Houder. 
Agnes  Derkhiem  Irwin. 
Addie  Louise  Bleekman. 
Virginia  Adaline  Clay. 
Ludmilla  Dtischner. 
Louise  Rauh. 
Nellie  Taylor. 
Annie  Maria  Trenam. 


Elizabeth  Olive  Cutshall. 
Permilla  Frances  Hamil. 
Minnie  Belle  Kemp. 
Emma  Frances  Kinnaird. 
Kittie  Jane  Lehr. 
John  Webster  McKenzie. 
Minnie  Ella  Newell. 
Carrie  Belle  Schrader. 


CLASS  OF  1884. 


William  Dunham  Kyle. 

Abraham  Lincoln  Rogers. 

John  Craig  Abel. 

Lillie  Bowen. 

Prudence  Lucretia  Bowman. 

John  Tecumseh  Dougall. 

Harriet  Jones. 

Maggie  Louise  Goshorn. 

Matilda  Elizabeth  Knight. 

George  Edwin  Randall. 


John  Ebenezer  Bleekman. 
Edith  Elizabeth  Ersig. 
Carrie  Fisher. 
Herman  Friberger. 
Carrie  Frances  Guild. 
Ada  Lenora  Gumpper. 
Ada  Alice  Neireiter. 
Hattie  Rosenthal. 
Katie  Agnes  'Ross. 
Lucy  Caroline  Smith. 


CLASS  OF  1885. 

Nicholas  Alexander  Robertson.  Fred  Orvis   Stringer. 

Lillie  Belle  Beaber.  Emma   Mayhew   Cottingham. 

Luella  Catherine  Boles.  Clara  Elizabeth  Geake. 

Georgia  Leora  Dennison.  Grace  Greenwood  Hayden. 


Emma  Frances  Gaskins. 


Abbie  Choate  Keesfan. 


CLASS  OF  1886. 


Adah  Taylor  Bittinger. 
Gertrude  Rawling  Burdick. 
Kate  Chapin. 
Addie  Frances  Davis. 
Edith  Carrie  Eberly. 
John  Andrew  Garvey. 
John  "Washington  Hall. 
Celia  Louise  Hofrer. 
Grace  Jackson. 


Bertram!  Paul  Mossman. 
Margaret  W.  Sinclair. 
Alice  Violet  Taylor. 
Edith  May  Boseker. 
Anna  Elizabeth  Farnen. 
Alice  Lucia  Hamil. 
Lizzie  Nonnamaker. 
Jennie  Young. 
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CLASS 

Albert  Zabriskie  Foster. 
Robert  Strowan  Robertson. 
Grace  Margaret  Waldo. 
Harry  Oliver  Wise. 
William  Primrose  Bidwell. 
Daniel  Edwin  Bricker. 
Mary  Carll. 

Willie   Oliver  Cromwell. 
Sadie  Foster. 
Adah  Matilda  Heller. 
Mary  Josephine  Leonard. 
Eda  Lilian  Maier. 
Elizabeth  B.  Mitchell. 
Louise  Robertson. 
Harry  Wilson  Stirk. 

CLASS 

Rachel  Cassandra  Boles. 
Miram  Cohen. 
Florence  Barrett. 
Katharine  Harriet  Blynn. 
Ella  Linda  Esmond. 
Joseph   Freiburger. 
Annette  Augusta  Gastrins. 
Marianna  Jane  Geake. 
Annie  Grace  Habecker. 
Mary  Elizabeth  Hoffman. 


OF  1887. 

Matilda  Agnes  Viberg. 
Henrietta   May   Winbaugh. 
Edward  Frederick  Biddle. 
Lida  Elizabeth  Boseker. 
Anna  Phoebe  Brener. 
Mary  Martha  Brokaw. 
Josephine  Carter. 
Martha  Marcella  Clark. 
Emma  Henrietta  Ersig. 
Kittie  Cawline  Fowler. 
Egbert  Curtice  Olds. 
Maggie  Houstoun  Powers. 
Kittie  Marie  Remmert. 
George  Herbert  Rowe. 

OF  1888. 
Robert  Garnet  Nonnamaker. 
Maurice  Rosenthal. 
Frances  Everett  Sweet. 
Mary  Evelyn  Taylor. 
Victoria  Carter. 
Cecilia  Foley. 
Ada   May   Griffith. 
Clara  Fleming  Humphrey. 
Susan  Lucretia  Thompson. 


Daisy  Stallard  Carver. 
Margaret  Rice   Carver. 
Lillian  Fisk. 
Lillian  Maud  Graham. 
Anna  Albertie  Homsher. 
Hugh  Glenn  Keegan. 
Minnie    Belle   Keel. 
Mary  Battey  Lincoln. 
Flattie  Rosenthal. 
Erne  Bell  Rickev. 


CLASS  OF  1889. 

Sarah  Catherine  Schaaf. 

Coraell  Doughty. 

John  King  Ferguson. 

Florence  May  Fulton. 

Edwin  William   Knox. 

Estella  Miner 

Charles  Morgan     Olds. 

Mabel  Robertson. 

Stella  Stierheim. 

Estella  Catherine  Stringer 
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CLASS  OF  1890. 


Fanny  Taylor  Hartman. 
Artena  Mary  Chapin. 
Jennie  Carson  Crighton. 
Martha  Jane  French. 
Grace  Curtis  Glenn. 
Elizabeth  Gushing-  Lincoln. 
Agnes  Anderson  Seabrease. 
Lelia  Hester  Seybold. 
Helen  Frances  Stringer. 
Sadie  Louise  Sturg'is. 
Christina  Bastues. 
Mary  Biddle. 
Adele  Edna  Bourie. 
Etta  Lulu  Boylan. 
Katherine  Alice  Ersigf. 


Adah  Louise  Gray. 
Clara  Greer. 
Rose  Esther  Kohn. 
Constance  Lumbard. 
Georgiana  Lumbard. 
Nellie  May  McKay. 
Nellie  Isbelle  Newell. 
Jessie  Robison. 
Mary  Isabella  Smith. 
Sarah  Eugenie  Smith. 
Carrie  Alice  Snively. 
Winifred  Sophia  Spalding. 
Jessie  May  Sweet. 
Alice  Christine  Ward. 


CLASS  OF  1891 


Helen  Eliza  Dryer. 

Samuel  Cochrane.     Moffat. 

Eva  Louise  Beebe. 

Leota  May  Connett. 

Belle  Geake. 

Frank  Lyne  Markey. 

Leona  Bean  McOuiston. 

Leora  Miner. 

Annie  Margaret  Robertson. 

Bertha  Stahl. 

Lorena  Stahl. 

Druzilla  Weidner. 


Fannie  Ruth  Conover. 
Harvey  Edsall  Crane. 
Edith  Rosalie  Cutshall. 
Minnie  Ella  Ferguson. 
Frank  Wesley  Gavin. 
Maude  Frances  Hendricks. 
Edith  Llolsworth. 
Gertrude  Davis  Mayhew. 
Emma  Marian  McElfatrick. 
Eugene  Henry  Olds. 
Daisy  Studor. 


CLASS  OF  1892. 


Grace  Carver. 
Taber  Hamilton. 
Anna  Maude  Lipes. 
Helen  Pettit  Spencer. 
Daisy  Keturah  Beaber. 
Frank  Morris  Biddle. 


Etta  Campbell  Brooks. 
Cora  Alice  Conover. 
Harriet  Brinsley  Dyche. 
Emma  Sophie  Gutermuth. 
Louise  Cecilia  Heller. 
Laura  Douglas  Muirhead. 
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Minnie  Louise  Ortman. 
Grace  Olive  Phillabaum. 
Katharine  Charlotte  Beebe 
Caroline  Biddle. 
Howard  W.  Clarke. 
Lola  Ella  Conover. 
Walter  Edwin  Cook. 
John  William  Dalman. 


CLASS  OF  1892— Con. 

Emma  Marie  Hebert. 


Charles  King. 

Fannie  Kohn. 

Frederick  Nash  Kolloch,  Jr. 

Sophia  Celia  Nix. 

Minnie  Bertha  Seibt. 

Detlef  Ferdinand  Urbahns. 


CLASS  OF  1893. 


Euretta  Colman  Banister. 
Elgie  Magellan  Keyser. 
Elmer  Blomfield  Lane. 
Josephine  Teen  Page. 
Cornelia  Anne  Wilding. 
Millie  Blanche  Blynn. 
Frances  Mary  Lowry. 
Nellie  Louise  Markey. 
Julia  Rumsey. 


Gertrude  Elmira  Clark. 
William  Wilbert  Cook. 
Harry  Lansdowne. 
Annie  Louise  Miller. 
FMgar  Martin  Myers. 
Catherine  Laura  Pence. 
Mary  Elizabeth  Shoaff. 
Lida  Alice  Spalding. 
Charles  Kenny  Stringer. 


CLASS  OF  1894. 


Georgia  Wallace  Devlin. 
Katherine  Margaret  Scherer. 
Minnie  Idella  Aker. 
Maude  Biegler. 
Laura  Grace  Bradley. 
Anna  Conover. 
Mary  Louise  Fisk. 
Sara  Helen  Griffiths. 
Lewis  Oliver  Hartman. 
Ethel  Kathrina  Jenness. 
Clara  Margaret  Joost. 
Margaret  Frances  Muirhead. 


John  Clifford  Wallace. 
Anna  Zucker. 
Grace  Conover. 
Alice  Cordelia  Crane. 
Edward  King. 
Elmer  Francis  Knepper. 
Carrie  May  Koons. 
Bessie  Ellen  McCracken. 
Jennie  Grace  Pelkey. 
Emma  Louise  Rauke. 
Clara  May  Webb. 
Clara  Minnie  Wilson. 
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CLASS  OF  1895. 


Edith  Maria  Eldridge. 
Annie  Bowden.  Kensill. 
Ralph  Chester  Lane. 
Dora  Barbara  Miller. 
Charles  Luther  Olds,  Jr. 
Percy  Olds. 
Mabel  Tinkham. 
Mary  Esther  Walton. 
Annie  Young  Baillie. 
Joseph  Aldrich  Bursley. 
Ralph  Emerson  Chapin. 
Grace  Litton  Harding. 
Janet  Agnes  Humphrey. 
Bertha  Elizabeth  Jackson. 
Anna  Vara  Morgan. 
George  Louis  Seabold. 
Frederick  Barnett  Shoaff. 


John  Jacob  Stahl. 
John  Harrison  Sweer. 
Nellie  May  Bolman. 
Olive  May  Brooks. 
Laura  Car  11. 
Ralph  Westfall  Dick. 
Charlotte  Catharine  Grimes. 
James  Montgomery  Hamilton. 
Jane  Anna  Harper. 
Ethelyn  Blanche  Kyle. 
Rose  Orr. 
Bessie  Grace  Rich. 
Frederick  Williams  Stoler. 
Dora  Dewella  Stover. 
Gertrude  Estella  Weaver. 
Nellie  Fortunia  You. 
Fannie  Lowe  Zook. 


CLASS  OF  1896. 


Frank  Edwin  Davis. 
Thomas  Johnson  Davis. 
Clair  Pearl  Foster. 
Arthur  Anthony  Greenick. 
Winifred  Evelyn  Hartman. 
Lillias  Marion  Hays. 
Mary  Janet  Kern. 
Lucile  Ann  Porter. 
Harry  Lingo  Stonecifer. 
Rebecca  Cornelia  Swayne. 
Lillie  Belle  Wilding. 
Aurillia  Ann  Aker. 
Maude  Alice  Gaskins. 
Augusta  Anna  Haberkorn. 
Emma  Mary  Haberkorn. 


Donald  John  Hayden. 
Agnes  Emily  Lansdown. 
Georgene  Markey. 
Frederick  Calvin  McCracken. 
Carrie  Isabel  Akers. 
Hugh  Br  en  ton  Hatch. 
Mabel  Althea  Hatch. 
Grace  Agnes  Hattck. 
Elizabeth  Janet  Hebert. 
Beatrice  Kell. 
Ada  Mary  McCormick. 
Mary  Maude  Van  Tilbury. 
Albert  Lewis  Waters. 
Jennie  Gibson  You.' 
Henry  Shaubert  Banks. 
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CLASS  OF  1897. 


Charles  Douglass  Barrett. 
Guy  Reed  Bell. 
Hugh  Worthington  Croxton. 
Mary  Margaret  Hanna. 
Lee  Foster  Hartman. 
Marian  Johnston  Hartman. 
Gertrude  Ethel  Morris. 
Maude  Franklin  Sperry. 
James  Parke  Swayne. 
Grace  Tinkham. 
Edward  Ralph  Yarnelle. 
Oscar  Russel  Brokaw. 
Anna  Mary  Clark. 
Nellie  Clark. 
Walter  Henshaw  Crim. 
Rosa  Mav  Gardner. 
Emma  Marie  Sauer. 
Myrtle  Pearl  Haines. 


Carrie  Alva  Hauck. 
Charles  Lansdowne. 
Elizabeth  Martha  Lapp. 
Emilie  Jane  Reese. 
Mabel  Gertrude  Crosby. 
Clyde  Floyd  Driesback. 
Phoebe  Ellison. 
Clarence  Elmer  Fryer. 
Augusta  Amelia  Hormel. 
Bertha  Sarah  Huestis. 
Herbert  Wilson  Lang. 
Thomas  Holmes  McCormick. 
Ethel  Pearson. 
Nancy  Elnora  Scott. 
Lucretia  Powell  Seybold. 
Cornelius  Marcellus  Smith. 
George  Perry  McDonald. 


CLASS  OF  1898. 


Julia  Christine  Lund. 

Maude  Walker  McBride. 

Charles  Dorwin  Porter. 

Asahel  Jay  Reed. 

Margaret  Hamilton  Wagenhals. 

Lora  Bell  Walter. 

Gladys  Higgins  Williams. 

Minnie  May  Arnold. 

Philip  Everette  Bursley. 

Wilbur  Garfield  Carpenter. 

Florence  Bessie  Fitch. 

Edwin  Briant  Fox. 

Anna  Cordelia  Jones. 

Adah  Anne  Keim. 


Dorris  August  Muirhead. 
George  Henry  Pressler. 
Lillian  Esther  Read. 
Helen  Mae  Reitze. 
Mary  Bell  Seaton. 
Leah  Olivia  Tenant. 
Marian  Agnes  Webb. 
Katherine  Evans. 
Gertrude  Fissel. 
Albert  Randolph  Parker. 
Elsie  May  Sheridan. 
Anna  Bailey  Sinclair. 
Louise  Margaret  Wolf. 
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CLASS  OF  1899. 


Mabel  Alice  Durnell. 
Lilian  Eliel  Lauferty. 
Agnes  Murdock. 
Mary  Emma  Steelier. 
Nannie  Ann  Williams. 
Mary   Elizabeth  Anderson. 
Benjamin  Rector  Bell. 
Douglas  Burns  Douglass. 
Mary  Elinor  Hauck. 
Leora  May  Kanaga. 
Anna  Charlotte  Matsch. 
Lilian  Mary  Ortman. 
Bertha  May  Phelps. 
Margaret  Louise  Raser. 
Sidney  Lee  Schwartz. 


Augusta  Feme  Sewell. 
Maud  May   Sponhauer. 
Charles  Bertrand  Taylor. 
Nina  Valley  Astry. 
Nina  Ernestine  Graham. 
Walter  Wells  Griffiths. 
John  Hill  Johnson. 
Ida  Sarah  Koons. 
Glo  Delia  Miller. 
Henry  Edwin  Orr. 
Martha  Julia  Sauer. 
May  Julia  Warner. 
Bertha  Christine  Wiebke. 
Charles  Bertrand  Taylor. 


CLASS  OF  1900. 


Murray  Allen  Dalman. 
Martha  Hazel  Staub. 
Katharine  Hamilton  Wagenhals. 
Edith  Mae  Zook. 
Carina  Carpenter  Banning. 
Walter  Aldrich  Barrett. 
Charles  Griffin  Beall. 
Grace  Pickard  Benoy. 
Morning  Ethel  Blystone. 
Mary  Elizabeth  Brimmer. 
Harry  Clark. 
Penelope  May  Clements. 
Harry  Henry  Hilgeman. 
Wjalter  Abbott  Jones. 
Bessie  Lucile  Jones. 
Milton  Guy  Longacre. 
Agnes  Frances  Miller. 


Ralph  V.  Murray. 

Myra  Pellens. 

Ethel  Babe  Saylor. 

Mark  Franklin  Shoemaker. 

Blanche  Tinkham. 

Nellie  Louise  VonVolkenburgh. 

Carl  Flerbert  Upmeyer. 

Flazel  Harper  Whitaker. 

Myrtle  Sleeper  Wilding. 

George  Frederick  Dick. 

Lola  May  Eckles. 

Frederick  Theodore  Huston. 

Albert  John  Krueper. 

Blanche  Liggett. 

Orpha  Robinson. 

Clara  Lee  Shepard. 
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CLASS  OF  1901. 


Clara  Phelps  Porter. 
Almana  Beebe. 
Franklin  J.  Brown. 
Georgia  Lura  Fee. 
John  Henry  Gaetje. 
George  Washington  Hand. 
Ella  Gustine  McCullough. 
Dudley  Ellis  Murray. 
Jessie  Lloyd  Parker. 
Hazel  Blanche  Pearse. 
Howard  Harvey  Pierce. 
Hugh  Monroe  Smaltz. 
Mary  Wilder  Stockbridge. 
Charles  Gregg  Alderman. 
Elmira  Jessica  Baldwin. 
Eva  Leah  Buck. 


Adah  Reifel  Burdett. 
Susie  Lurah  Geake. 
Guy  Walter  Flamilton. 
Adah  Louise  Higgins. 
Oliver  Paul  Hopkins. 
Bessie  Mildred  Myers. 
Guy  Addison  Smith. 
Mabelle  Catharine  Tennant. 
Eleanor  Jean  Benoy. 
Louise  Bond. 

Frederick  William  Burger. 
Thomas  Buckman  Coppock. 
Laurinda  May  DeVilbiss. 
Alice  May  Fitch. 
Frederick   Simminger. 
Henry  Clark  Wehnert. 


LIST   OF  SCHOOL  TRUSTEES. 
Of  Fort  Wayne  Since  1853. 


TRUSTEES. 


Hugh  McCulloch 

Charles  Case 

William  Stewart 

James  Humphrey. ... 

Henry  Sharp 

Charles  G.  French .. 
William  S.  Smith.... 
Frank  P.  Randall.... 

Pliny  Hoagland 

John  M.  Miller 

Charles  F.  Sturgis .. 
William  Rockhill  .... 

William  H.  Iyink 

James  Humphrey.... 

Thomas  Tigar 

William  Edsall 

Charles  G.  French .. 

Samuel  Edsall 

Charles  E.  Sturgis.. 
Oliver  P.  Morgan.... 
Robert  E-  Fleming 
William  Rockhill .... 
James  H.  Robinson 

John  C.  Davis 

Orin  D.  Hurd 

Samuel  Edsall 

A.  Martin 

Christian  Orff 

Charles  E.  Sturgis.. 

Ochmig  Bird 

Emanuel  Bostick  .... 
Virgle  M.  Kimball.. 
Oliver  P.  Morgan... 

John  S.  Irwin 

Edward  Slocum 

Pliny  Hoagland 

Alfred  P.  Edgerton 
Oliver  P.  Morgan.... 

Max  Nirdlinger 

John  M.  Moritz 

A.  Ely  Hoffman 

Samuel  M.  Foster.... 
Willam  P.  Cooper .... 
Andrew  J,  Boswell.. 

George  F.  Felts 

Allen  Hamilton 

W.  W.  Rockhill 

Eugene  B.  Smith .... 


When 

Served 

Elected. 

Until. 

Served. 

1853 

1854 

1  year. 

1853 

1854 

1   " 

1853 

1854 

1   " 

1854 

1857 

3^  " 

1854 

1855 

1   " 

1854 

1856 

2   " 

1855 

1856 

1   " 

1856 

1856 

%   " 

1856 

1856 

A   " 

1856 

1857 

%   ' 

1856 

1858 

1#  " 

1857 

1859 

2   " 

1857 

1857 

A  " 

1857 

1859 

iy2  ii 

1858 

1861 

3   " 

1858 

1859 

1   " 

1858 

1859 

1   " 

1859 

1861 

2   " 

1859 

1861 

2   " 

1859 

1863 

4   " 

1859 

1861 

O          it 

£4 

1861 

1863 

2      " 

1861 

1863 

2      " 

1861 

1863 

o       it 

1861 

1863 

2   «< 

1863 

1863 

%  " 

1863 

1863 

%   " 

1863 

1865 

2   ' ' 

1863 

1865 

2   " 

1863 

1865 

2  u 

1863 

1865 

1%  " 

1863 

1865 

ilA  " 

1865 

1873 

8  lt 

1865 

1875 

10   u 

1865 

1869 

3A   '* 

1869 

1880 

10^  " 

1873 

1888 

15   " 

1875 

1896 

21   'l 

1880 

1886 

6   " 

1886 

1895 

9   " 

1888 

1897 

9   «« 

1895 

1898 

3   " 

1896 

1899 

3   u 

1897 

1900 

3   " 

1898 

1901 

3   «< 

1899 

1900 

1901 

COURSE  OF  STUDY. 
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READING  AND  LITERATURE. 
I  B  GRADE. 

Teach  words  in  script  on  blackboard,  from  Cyr's  Primer — first 
eighteen  pages — until  child  has  a  vocabulary  of  fifty  or  seventy-five 
words.    Complete  Cyr's  Primer,  Part  I. 

Supplementary  reading  in  two  or  more  of:  the  following  books : 
Thompson's,  The  Franklin,  Krackowizer's,  Wheeler's,  Child  Life, 
Stepping  Stones  to  Literature. 

Phonics  are  to  be  begun  by  the  end  of  second  month.  Long 
and  short  vowel  sounds,  and  all  consonant  sounds  are  taught. 

i  A  Grade. 

Indiana  First  Reader. 

Supplementary  reading  in  Cyr's  Primer,  Cyr's  First  Reader  and 
other  readers  begun  in  I  B  Grade. 

Continue  blackboard  work  having  nature  and  literature  as  basis. 
Continue  work  in  phonics  begun  in  I  B  Grade. 

2  B  Grade. 

Part  I,  Indiana  Second  Reader. 

Supplementary  reading  in  two  or  more  of  the  following  books : 
Cyr's,  Baldwin's  Second  Readers ;  Heart  of  Oak  Books ;  Child  Life, 
No.  2. 

Continue  work  in  phonics. 

Give  lessons  arranged  from  reading  lesson  on  blackboard  and 
on  slips. 

Also  give  blackboard  lessons  with  nature  and  literature  as  basis. 

Selections  from  Longfellow  and  Whittier,  and  other  poets  mem- 
orized. 
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2  A  Grade. 

Indiana  Second  Reader  completed. 

Finish  supplementary  readers  begun  in  2  B  Grade. 
Continue  literature  work  of  2  B  Grade. 
Continue  study  of  phonics. 

3  B  Grade. 

Indiana  Third  Reader  to  Page  III. 

Supplementary  reading  in  two  of  the  following  books:  "Rob- 
ison  Crusoe,"  "Old  Greek  Stories,"  "Normal  Third  Reader,"  "Co- 
lonial Children,"  "Grimm's  Fairy  Tales,"  "Heart  of  Oak  Books," 
No.  2. 

Birthdays  of  Longfellow,  Whittier,  and  Bryant  observed. 

Selections  memorized  from  each  poet. 

Teach  diacritical  marks  commonly  used. 

j  A  Grade. 

Indiana  Third  Reader,  completed. 

Finish  supplementary  reading  books  begun  in  3  B  Grade. 
Change   supplementary   readers   with    same   grade  in   another 
school. 

Literature  work  of  3  B  Grade  continued. 

4  B  Grade. 
Indiana  Fourth  Reader  to  Page  71,  with  supplementary  reading. 

4  A  Grade. 

Indiana  Fourth  Reader,  Pages  71  to  127,  with  supplementary 
reading. 

Selections  from  Longfellow,  Whittier,  Bryant  and  other  poets, 
memorized. 

5  B  Grade. 

Indiana  Fourth  Reader,  Page  127  to  182,  with  supplementary 
reading. 

5  A  Grade. 

Indiana  Fourth  Reader  completed. 
Supplementary  reading. 
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6  B  and  6  A  Grades. 

In  these  grades  no  reader  will  be  used.  Selections  will  be  made 
from  the  works  of  Hawthorne,  Irving,  Longfellow,  Dickens  mm. 
others.  Among  these  selections  will  be  "Great  Stone  Face,"  "Rip 
Van  Winkle,"  "Child  Life  in  Poetry,"  and  "Christmas  Carol." 

7  B  Grade. 

Selections  from  Indiana  Fifth  Reader  with  a  view  to  studying 
some  particular  author,  e.  g.,  "Sketch  of  Longfellow,"  "Light  of 
Stars,"  "The  Day  is  Done,"  "Psalm  of  Life,"  and  other  poems. 

Study  of  a  complete  work  such  as  Whittier's  "Snow  Bound;" 
Longfellow's  "Evangeline;"  Bryant's  "Thanatopsis,"  and  other 
poems ;  Dickens'  "Cricket  on  the  Hearth,"  and  others. 

7  A  Grade. 

Selections  from  Indiana  Fifth  Reader,  as  in  7  B  Grade. 
Continue  supplementary  reading. 

8  B  Grade. 

Selections  from  Indiana  Reader,  as  in  7  B  Grade.  Also  study 
one  or  more  of  the  following:  "Hiawatha,"  "Vision  of  Sir  Launfal," 
"Lady  of  the  Lake,"  Webster's  "Bunker  Hill  Oration,"  "Mosses 
From  an  Old  Manse." 

8  A  Grade. 

Indiana  Fifth  Reader  selections. 

Continue  supplementary  work  begun  in  8  B  Grade. 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  TEACHING  READING. 

The  reading  problem  is  an  unusually  complex  one.  It  is  not  only 
necessary  that  teachers  should  understand  the  Psychology  un- 
derlying the  reading  process,  but  they  must  also  know  how  to  manip- 
ulate mental  processes  so  as  to  obtain  definite  and  unified  results. 

In  primary  work  the  association  of  the  word  and  the  idea  is 
only  the  beginning  of  learning — the  means  to  an  end ;  their  mas- 
tery is  indispensable  to  reading.  One  of  the  tests  of  good  primary 
work  is  the  ability  to  develop  definitely  the  power  of  the  sharp 
visual  perception  of  words  and  at  the  same  time  hold  them  close  to 
the  idea  for  which  the,y  stand.    Whether  the  teacher  proceeds  from 
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the  word  to  the  sentence  or  from  the  sentence  to  the  word,  the  words 
must  convey  a  distinct  message  to  the  child.  The  power  of  thought 
grasp  is  the  end  toward  which  all  developing  work  should  be 
directed. 

From  the  beginning  the  child  should  be  taught  that  every  sen- 
tence is  the  embodiment  of  thought.  Every  effort  should  be  made  to 
have  him  grow  to  a  recognition  of  sentence  unity  and  to  develop  the 
sentence  sense.  He  should  be  taught  to  read — not  word  by  word, 
but  sentence  by  sentence.  Reading  is  primarily  a  thinking  process 
and  it  is  necessary  that  the  mind  be  able  to  give  itself  to  thought 
activity.  The  thought  cannot  be  sustained  if  the  child  is  groping  in 
an  uncertain  vocabulary.  Ceaseless  drill  on  words  is  necessary.  The 
same  words  in  different  combinations  must  be  brought  constantly 
before  the  child  until  a  ready  sight  grasp  is  developed.  The  test  of 
the  efficacy  of  the  various  kinds  of  drill  work  comes  when  the  child 
attempts  to  read  orally  from  the  book.  Before  oral  reading  can  be 
commenced  with  profit  the  necessary  vocabulary  must  be  mastered, 
the  power  of  thought  grasp  awakened  and  an  acquaintance  with  the 
book  and  its  printed  form  established. 

In  no  grade  is  oral  reading  profitable  while  the  chiM  is  strug- 
gling with  words.  To  attempt  it  is  to  establish  a  stumbling,  halting 
habit  fatal  to  thought  grasp.  Two  processes  are  involved  in  oral 
reading  i.  e.  thought  getting  and  thought  giving.  The  habit  of  the 
first  must  be  established  before  the  child  is  ready  for  the  second. 
That  is,  he  must  have  developed  some  power  of  thought  getting  be- 
fore his  attention  can  be  directed  to  thought  giving.  Thought  giving 
is  the  direct  purpose  of  oral  reading.  No  other  part  of  the  reading 
work  will  so  stimulate  the  mental  activities  as  the  conscious  purpose 
and  desire  to  impart  to  others  the  thought  as  the  pupil  understands 
and  feels  it.  There  is  no  educational  value  in  simply  reading  aloud 
before  the  class.  The  thought  must  be  directed  to  the  understanding 
and  appreciation  of  the  class. 

While  developing  these  fundamental  conditions  the  competent 
teacher  will"  at  the  same  time  begin  playing  upon  the  imaginative 
faculty  of  the  child.  Reading,  whether  it  be  silent  or  oral  is  en- 
riched in  proportion  to  the  power  of  the  mind  to  image  the  thought 
content.  The  power  of  imagery  is  indispensable  to  the  higher  pur- 
pose of  the  reading  work.  Through  the  imagination  comes  the 
"white  sunlight  of  potent  words."  Words  that,  as  Dr.  Mcintosh  says 
"sob  like  litanies,  sing  like  larks,  sigh  like  zephers,  shout  like  seas ; 
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words  that  sting-  like  a  serpent's  fang  or  soothe  like  a  mother's  kiss." 
Through  this  power  words  flash  their  fullest  meaning  with  thrilling 
vividness  to  the  deepest  center  of  being.  The  reading  lesson  is 
transformed ;  it  becomes  pictures  bright  and  moving  with  all  the  ex- 
periences of  life.  The  flood  gates  of  life  hidden  in  leathern  cere- 
ments," the  printed  pages  of  literature  are  opened  and  flow  with 
all  their  wealth  into  heart  and  soul  and  are  stored  up  in  the  geology 
of  character. 

When  the  child  reads  of  mountains,  let  them  rise  before  him, 
of  the  song  of  birds,  see  that  they  pour  their  melody  into  his  inner 
ear;  of  the  beauty  of  flowers,  let  him  see  their  exquisite  coloring  and 
smell  their  sweet  fragrance.  With  the  magic  touch  of  his  imagination 
he  may  turn  the  sights  and  sounds,  the  thoughts  and  feelings  em- 
bodied in  the  printed  symbols  into  life — vivid,  soul  stirring.  Then 
the  thought  becomes  a  thrilling  moving  impulse  in  the  child  and  he 
gives  because  he  desires  to  do  so.  All  the  avenues  of  thought  revela- 
tion are  opened.  Mind,  voice  and  body  become  attuned  to  thought 
and  the  desire  to  reveal.  The  teacher  has  to  deal  with  two  subtle 
forces,  the  life  of  the  soul  embodied  in  the  thought,  and  the  life  of 
the  soul  studying  the  thought.  In  the  ratio  that  he  can  bring"  the 
two  together,  in  spiritual  affinity  as  it  were,  has  he  succeeded  in  the 
highest  .purpose  of  the  reading  work.  Oral  reading  is  the  only  sure 
test  as  to  how  far  he  has  done  this.  What  the  child  can  give  out  in 
adequate  vocal  expression  has  become  his  own,  since  he  can  give  no 
more  than  that  which  he  himself  possesses. 

RECAPITULATION. 

i.  Constant  drill  for  the  ready  visual  perception  of  words.  Also 
adequate  phonic  drill. 

2.  Contant  drill  for  sentence  unity  and  a  lengthened  sentence 
grasp. 

3.  Constant  drill  for  deepened  thought  grasp,  which  comes 
through  the  power  of  silently  maturing  thought. 

4.  Constant  attention  in  oral  reading  to  thought  directing. 

5.  Constant  play  upon  imagination. 

SPELLING. 

The  power  to  spell  correctly  is  not  easily  acquired,  and  yet  it  is 
one  of  the  most  important  things  in  education.  To  a  very  great  ex- 
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tent,  we  judge  a  person's  scholarship  by  his  spelling.  It  may  or  may 
not  be  a  fair  standard  by  which  to  judge,  but  it  is  one  generally  used. 
The  aim  in  this  branch  should  be  so  to  train  the  pupil  that  he  may 
be  able  to  write  correctly  the  words  composing  his  vocabulary.  For 
practical  life  this  will  be  sufficient.  For  the  spelling  of  words  rarely 
used  he  will  need  to  consult  the  dictionary,  but  he  should  be  able  to 
spell  all  the  words  used  in  his  ordinary  correspondence  without  such 
reference.  To  this  end  the  spelling  exercises  in  the  schools  should 
consist  of  such  words  as  are  found  in  general  use.  Written  spelling 
should  be  the  rule,  as  the  only  practical  use  of  spelling  is  in  the  ex- 
pression of  thought  by  writing.  Occasional  oral  spelling  exercises 
may  be  found  profitable,  but  written  spelling  should  largely  pre- 
dominate. 

/  A  Grade. 

Use  i  A  Spelling  List. 

The  words  in  this  list  are  to  be  dwelt  upon  until  mastered  by 
the  pupils. 

2  B  Grade. 

Use  2  B  Spelling  List. 

Give  thorough  drill  upon  the  list.     Also  review  I  A  list. 

2  A  Grade. 

Use  2  A  Spelling  List. 

Give  thorough  drill  upon  the  list. 

Also  review  2  B  and  i  A  lists. 

j  B  Grade. 

Indiana  Spelling  Book— Pages  23  to  33,  inclusive.  Omit  pages 
28,  31,  32  and  33. 

5  A  Grade. 

Indiana  Spelling  Book— Complete  third  year  work— omitting 
pages  38,  39,  40  and  41. 

4  B  Grade. 

Indiana  Spelling  Book— Pages  45  to  57— inclusive,  omitting 
pages  47,  52  and  53,  excepting  studies  in  phonics. 

Omit  pages  54,  55  and  56 — except  the  geographical  terms  on 
page  56. 
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4  A  Grade. 

Indiana  Spelling  Book. 

Complete  fourth  year  work — omitting  pages  60,  61,  63  and 
words  specified  in  list  of  words  to  be  omitted. 

5  B  Grade. 

Indiana  Spelling  Book — From  page  69,  beginning  at  the  word 
musical  to  the  word  specimen  on  page  78.  Omit  Geographical 
words  not  found  in  the  Geography  work  of  the  grade. 

5  A  Grade. 

Indiana  Spelling  Book — complete  Fifth  year  work — omitting 
Geographical  words  not  found  in  the  Geography  work  of  the  grade. 

6  B  Grade. 

Indiana  Spelling  Book — pages  89-95  inclusive. 

6  A  Grade. 

Indiana  Spelling  Book — pages  96-102  inclusive. 

7  B  Grade 

Indiana  Spelling  Book — pages  103-111  inclusive. 

7  A  Grade. 

Indiana  Spelling  Book — pages  112-118  inclusive. 

8B  Grade. 
Indiana  Spelling  Book — pages  1 19-126  inclusive. 

8  A  Grade 

Indiana  Spelling  Book — pages  127-136  inclusive. 

LANGUAGE. 

Language  is  but  one  means  of  expressing  thought.  Painting. 
Sculpture,  Music  and  Architecture  also  are  means  of  expressing 
thought.  In  school  work,  Drawing,  Modeling,  etc.,  are  expressions 
of  thought,  along  with  oral  and  written  language.  While  thought 
must  precede  expression — oral,  written  or  manual — yet  expression 
aids  thought,  and  the  very  attempt  to  express  thought  assists  think- 
ing.    All  school  exercises  should  be  made  exercises  in  clear  and 
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cogent  expression  of  thought.  The  boy  who  says  he  knows  but 
cant't  tell,  in  reality  does  not  knozv.  When  he  is  able  to  give  a  clear 
statement  he  does  know,  and  the  expression  confirms  and  strengthens 
his  knowledge.  Language  exercises  aim  to  teach  specifically  what 
all  school  exercises  should  do  incidentally. 

i  B  and  i  A  Grades. 

Use  words  of  reading  lessons  in  original  sentences.  Teach  the 
correct  use  of  the  pronoun  /,  also  correct  use  of  is  and  arc.  Repro- 
duce stories  told  or  read :  This  production  should  be  oral  in  the  I 
B  Grade,  and  oral  and  written  in  the  I  A  Grade.  Teach  past  tense 
of  the  most  commonly  used  irregular  verbs,  such  as  go,  see,  buy, 
etc.  Use  reading  and  nature  work  as  the  basis  for  language  exer- 
cises in  both  grades.  Reproduce  the  nature  lessons  orally  in  I  B. 
and  both  orally  and  in  written  work  in  I  A.  Correct  mistakes  made 
in  talking. 

2  B  and  2  A  Grades. 

Descriptive  and  narrative  work  upon  plants  and  animals.  Re- 
production of  stories  told  and  read  to  the  school.  Compositions  and 
reproductions  should  be  oral  and  written.  Learn  use  of  punctuation 
marks  in  reader;  use  of  capitals. 

3  B  and  3  A  Grades. 

Reproduction  of  reading  lessons  and  stories  told  and  read  to 
school.  Descriptive  and  narrative  work  based  upon  the  Nature 
and  Culture  studies  of  grades.  Written  compositions  to  be  re- 
quired more  frequently  than  in  former  grades.  Continue  teaching 
of  punctuation  marks  and  use  of  capitals. 

4  B  Grade. 

TTyde's  "Lessons  in  the  Use  of  English,"  to  lesson  46.  Text 
book  in  hands  of  pupils.  Follow  outline  laid  down  in  Course  of 
Study  made  to  accompany  text-book,  for  the  part  of  the  book  em- 
braced in  the  term's  work.  Give  four  periods  per  week  to  text- 
work.  Be  careful  tc  require  the  correction  of  faulty  expression  in 
all  lessons. 

4  A  Grade. 

Hyde's  "Lessons  in  the  Use  of  English,"  lesson  46  to  lesson  85. 
Follow  outline  as  in  4  B  for  the  lessons  embraced  in  the  term's 
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work.    Four  periods  per  week  to  text.     Pay  particular  attention  to 
the  correction  of  faulty  expression  in  all  lessons. 

5  B  Grade. 

Hyde's  ''Practical  Lessons  in  the  Use  of  English,"  from  lesson 
85  to  lesson  122.  Follow  outline  as  in  fourth  year.  Text-book  work 
four  periods  per  week.  Composition  work  one  period  based  upon 
the  Culture  and  Nature  Studies  of  the  grade.  Careful  correction 
of  faulty  expressions  in  all  lessons. 

5  A  Grade. 

Hyde's  "Practical  Lessons  in  the  Use  of  English,"  completed. 
Jn  addition  to  letter  writing,  teach  forms  of  invitation,  orders,  re- 
ceipts, and  other  ordinary  social  and  business  forms.  Text-book, 
four  periods  per  week.  Composition,  one  period.  Follow  directions 
for  5  B  Grade. 

6  B  Grade. 

Hyde's  "Practical  English  Grammar,"  to  lesson  22.  Follow  out- 
line arranged  to  accompany  "Hyde's  State  Series"  of  Grammars,  as 
far  as  applicable. 

Four  periods  per  week  to  text  and  one  period  to  composition. 
Base  composition  on  the  Culture  and  Nature  Work  of  the  grade. 

6  A  Grade. 

Hyde's  "Practical  English  Grammar,"  from  lesson  22  to  les- 
son 37.  Follow  outline  of  "Hyde's  States  Series."  Four  periods  per 
week  to  text,  and  one  period  to  composition.  Base  composition  on 
the  Culture  and  Nature  Studies  of  the  grade. 

7  B  Grade. 

Hyde's  "Practical  English  Grammar,"  from  lesson  37  to  lesson 
50.  Follow  outline  for  "Hyde's  State  Series"  for  the  portion  of  the 
book  contained  in  term's  work.  Three  periods  per  week  to  text  and 
two  periods  to  composition  work.  Base  composition  work  on  the 
Nature  and  Culture  studies  of  the  grade.  Take  also  "Letter  Writ- 
ing," pages  276  to  293  inclusive. 

7  A  Grade. 

Hyde's  "Practical  English  Grammar,"  lesson  50  to  lesson  66. 
tonow  outline  for  "Hyde's   State  Series"  for  the  portion  of  the 
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book  included  in  the  term's  work.  Three  periods  per  week  to  the  text 
and  two  periods  to  composition  work.  Base  composition  on  the 
Nature  and  Culture  studies  of  the  grade.  Take  also  "Letter  Writ- 
ing," pages  294  to  299  inclusive. 

8  3  Grade. 

Hyde's  "Practical  English  Grammar/'  lesson  66  to  Part  IV. 
Follow  outline  as  directed  in  preceding  grades,  but  supplement  the 
work  of  the  text  by  many  additional  exercises  in  syntax,  taken  from 
other  grammars.  Use  as  references,  Wiseley,  Maxwell,  Longman, 
Whitney  and  Lockwood.  Three  periods  per  week  to  Grammar  and 
izvo  to  composition.  Take  Business  Forms,  pages  300  to  306  in- 
clusive. 

8  A  Grade. 

Hyde's  "Practical  English  Grammar,"  part  IVto  part  V.  Fol- 
low outline  as  directed  in  preceding  grades,  but  supplement  the  text 
with  much  additional  work  upon  the  structure  and  analysis  of  the 
sentence.  Take  also  work  on  pages  307  to  318  inclusive. 

Use  as  reference,  books  named  in  8  B  work.  Three  periods  per 
week  to  Grammar  and  tzvo  periods  to  composition. 

HISTORY. 

The  subject  matter  of  history  is  the  development  of  the  spiritual 
nature  of  man — his  growth  in  thought  and  feeling ;  but  this  develop- 
ment is  shown  only  by  his  acts,  and  his  highest  activities  are  in  his 
institutional  relations.  Hence  institutional  life  may  also  be  given  as 
the  subject  matter. 

The  law  of  the  child's  nature  says  particulars  before  generals 
and  the  concrete  before  the  abstract;  this  demands  that  "men,  not 
measures,"  shall  first  engage  his  attention. 

The  child  is  to  become  a  citizen  of  the  world  and  of  America, 
and  is  to  be  led  by  a  double  line  of  work,  to  realize  this  double  rela- 
tion. In  other  words,  there  should  be  work  through  the  grades  in 
both  general  and  United  States  history.  Both  begin  with  the  child's 
natural  interest  in  mythological  lore,  and  gradually  lead  to  work  in 
the  institutions  of  man  in  the  present. 

History  is  evolution,  and  man  in  his  intellectual  development, 
to  a  certain  extent,  passes  through  the  stages  of  progress  by  which 
the  race  has  arrived  at  its  present  status. 
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First  Year. 

General  History. — Beginning  with  the  broader  idea  that  the 
child  is  to  become  a  citizen  of  the  world,  consider  the  very  first 
Aryan  people  of  whom  we  have  any  knowledge,  and  remembering 
that  people  are  of  more  interest  to  the  child  mind  than  things,  study 
the  institutions  of  these  primitive  people  through  the  individual — 
little  Kablu,  the  first  of  Miss  Andrews'"  "Ten  Boys  Wjho  Lived  on 
the  Road  from  Long  Ago  till  Now."  Here  we  have  vivid  pictures  of 
their  home,  school,  church,  business  and  government  life,  though 
very  rudimentary. 

The  teachers  should  avoid  any  attempt  to  teach  this  as  an 
authentic  history  of  the  origin  of  the  Aryan  people,  and  should 
not  dwell  upon  such  parts  of  the  story  as  speak  of  matters  as  defin- 
ite which  can  be  only  matters  of  conjecture. 

Treat  the  story  simply  as  a  picture  of  the  life  of  primitive  man, 
avoiding  questions  of  Geography  and  the  disputed  matters  of  ttie 
origin  and  migrations  of  the  early  Arvans. 

Myths — Apollo,  Mercury. 

As  literary  aids  use  selections  from  Elizabeth  Reid's  Hindu 
Legends,  Gammer  Grethel's  Fairy  Tales,  and  Jacob  Grimm's  Fairy 
Tales,  and  Hubert  Skinner's  Hindu  Folk  Lore. 

American  History. — Throughout  this  year  and  the  second 
and  third  years,  national  ideas  should  be  embodied  in  the  observance 
of  certain  days,  as  Columbus  Day,  Thanksgiving  Day,  Pilgrim's 
Day,  Inauguration  Day,  (in  the  years  when  it  occurs),  Decoration 
Day,  the  birthdays  of  Washington,  Jefferson,  Lincoln  and  other  men 
noted  in  American  history.  References  should  be  made  to>  other 
days  which  do  not  fall  within  the  school  year,  as  Independence  Day, 
or  happen  in  vacation,  as  Christmas  Day. 

Hiawatha  may  be  made  the  basis  for  the  study  of  the  life  of  the 
American  Indians.  First  year  work  should  begin  with  "By  the 
Shores  of  Gitche  Gumee"  and  include  the  childhood  of  Hiawatha. 
Study  his  life  as  depicted  in  the  poem  in  the  relation  of  the  five  in- 
stitutions. 

Second  Year. 

General  History. — Study  Darius,  the  Persian  Boy,  as  indicat- 
ed in  first  grade.  Literary  aids,  selections  from  Grethel,  Grimm, 
Arabian  Nights,  and  Skinner's  Persian  Folk  Lore. 
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Avoid  disputed  questions  of  the  origin  and  migrations  of  the 
early  Aryans.  Myths — Theseus,  Jason  and  the  Golden  Fleece, 
Europa,  Diana,  Vulcan,  Venus. 

American  History. — Hiawatha  continued.  Hiawatha's  sail- 
ing. Have  the  child  tell  then  picture  the  various  scenes  as  he  sees 
them.  Lead  the  child  to  see  the  spiritual  meaning.  Stories  of  Poca- 
hontas, Powhatan,  and  Captain  Smith. 

Continue  the  teaching  of  patriotism  by  the  observance  of  na- 
tional holidays,  as  indicated  in  first  year. 

Third  Year. 

General  History. — Study  Cleon,  the  Greek  Boy. 

Stories  of  Gods  and  Heroes.  Story  of  Midas,  Hercules  and  the 
Three  Golden  Apples,  Theseus  and  the  Minotaur,  Perseus  and  the 
Gorgon's  Head,  Hercules,  Pandora  and  Prometheus,  Procrustes 
and  his  Iron  Bedstead. 

Stories  from  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey.  See  Francillon,  Haw- 
thorne, Kingsley,  Lowell's  Jason's  Quest,  Lamb's  Adventures  of 
Ulysses,  DeGarmo's  Tales  of  Troy,  Church,  etc. 

The  myth  is  the  key  which  unlocks  so  much  of  the  best  in  art 
and  literature  that  we  can  not  rank  its  importance  too-  highly.  Such 
a  wealth  of  material  calls  for  judicious  selection. 

American  History. — Lliawatha's  parting  and  wrestling  with 
Mondamin.  Hiawatha's  friends,  Kwasind  and  Chibiobas.  Hia- 
watha's fishing. 

Fourth  Year. 

General  History. — Study  Floratius,  the  Roman  Boy. 

Stories  from  Greek  and  Roman  mythology,  continued.  Pluto 
and  Proserpine,  Orpheus  and  Eurydice.  Stories  from  Virgil, 
Aeneas. 

American  Hj story. — Hiawatha,  continued.  Hiawatha's  en- 
counter with  Pearl-Feather. 

Oral  work  on  prominent  Spanish,  French,  and  English  explor- 
ers, as  connected  with  North  Central  States  and  Mississippi  Valley. 
"Making-  of  the  Great  West;"  and  McMurry's  "Pioneer  History 
Stories." 

Fifth  Year. 
General  History. — Study  Wulf,  the  Saxon  Boy,  and  Gilbert, 
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the  Page  (mediaeval  life).  The  Niebelungen  Lied  and  Norse 
Mythology.  Compare  Thor  with  Nlmrod,  Samson,  Hercules,  Sieg- 
fried and  Hiawatha.  Selections  from  Skinner's  Norse  Folk  Lore 
and  German  Folk  Lore.     Stories  of  Norse  Gods  and  Heroes. 

American  History. — Stories  of  Columbus,  Hudson,  Balboa, 
Magellan,  etc.  See  Historical  Classic  Readings,  by  Maynard,  Mer- 
rill &  Co. 

Stories  of  Colonial  Children ;  Stories  of  Columbia ;  American 
History  Stories. 

Studv  the  institutional  life  of  the  English  northern  and  south- 
ern settlements;  also  of  the  Spanish,  French  and  Dutch  settlements. 
Get  a  vivid  idea  of  colonial  life,  1600  to  1750. 

6  B  Grade. 

General  History. — Study  Roger,  the  English  Sailor  Boy, 
Esekiel  Fuller,  the  Puritan  Boy,  and  Jonathan  Dazvson,  the  Yankee 
Boy.  Stories  of  the  ancient  civilizations  of  the  Euphrates  and  the 
Nile. 

American  History. — Selections  from  Mrs.  Burnett's  "Pretty 
Sister  of  Jose"  and  Mrs.  H.  H.  Jackson's  "Ramona"  may  be  read. 
Stories  of  Pizarro  and  Cortez. 

6  A  Grade. 

General  History. — Continue  the  study  of  the  Center?  of  Civ- 
ilization; the  Euphrates;  the  Nile;  Greece;  Italy;  Spain;  England. 
Develop  the  thought  of  the  Westward  trend  of  empire,  and  the 
causes  thereof.  Read  stories  of  Greece  and  Rome.  Read  legends  of 
King  Arthur  and  the  Round  Table.  Study  the  political  and  com- 
mercial conditions  in  Europe  influencing  the  discovery  of  America. 
The  Crusades ;  the  shutting  up  of  the  old  lines  of  trade  between 
Western  Europe  and  the  East.     See  outline  of  Oral  History. 

7  B  Grade. 

General  History. — Continue  the  study  as  laid  down  in  the 
outline  of  Oral  History.  Columbus  and  Vasco  da  Gama.  The 
Moors  in  Spain.  Rulers  of  Spain,  Portugal  and  England  at  the  time 
of  the  discovery  of  America.  History  of  England  under  Henry  VII., 
Llenry  VIII.,  Edward  VI.,  Mary,  Elizabeth,  and  James  L,  as  con- 
nected with  discovery,  exploration  and  colonization  of  the  New 
World. 
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/  A  Grade. 

Take  Montgomery's  Leading  Fa,cts  of  American  History  to  the 
Revolution.  As  preliminary  to  discovery  of  America,  and  early  ex- 
plorations review  work  of  6  A  and  J  B  Grades  as  to  the  Renaissance 
Period  of  European  History,  and  the  History  of  Spain,  Portugal  and 
France  as  connected  with  the  discovery,  exploration  and  coloniza- 
tion of  America,  and  the  history  of  England  under  Henry  VIL, 
Henry  VIII. ,  Edward  VI.,  Mary,  Elizabeth  and  James  I.,  as  con- 
nected with  the  discovery,  exploration  and  colonization  of  the  New 
World. 

By  means  o>f  oral  lessons  and  assigned  readings,  lead  the  pupil 
to  realize  the  general  spirit  of  unrest  and  enterprise,  which  showed 
itself  in  the  leading  nations  of  Europe  during  the  period  of  discov- 
ery and  exploration  of  the  New  World.  This  should  include  work 
on  the  different  inventions  of  that  time,  and  the  adventures  of  vari- 
ous explorers  in  North  and  South  America.  By  reference  to  the 
map  at  every  step,  much  may  be  done  towards  giving  the  pupil  the 
habit  of  carefully  connecting  events  with  their  proper  places  in  rela- 
tion to  each  other.  Pay  particular  attention  to  the  invention  of 
printing,  the  improvement  of  the  mariner's  compass,  and  the  in- 
vention of  the  astrolabe :  Vespucci ;  Ponce  de  Leon ;  Magellan ;  De 
Soto ;  Cartier ;  Champlain ;  the  Cabots ;  Hudson,  and  others.  De- 
velop still  further  the  differences  in  the  institutional  life  of  the  Span- 
ish, French,  Dutch  and  English  settlements,  and  particularly  the 
differences  between  the  northern  and  southern  English  settlements. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  text  book  work,  the  pupil  should  be 
encouraged  to  do  collateral  reading.  In  the  course  of  the  term's 
work  two  or  three  topics  should  be  assigned  each  pupil  for  special 
study,  and  he  should  be  required  to  make  a  report  of  this  study  to 
the  class.  Throughout  the  work  put  stress  upon  the  physical  feat- 
ures of  each  part  of  the  country  dealt  with,  and  upon  the  location  of 
places  and  boundary  lines.  The  work  of  the  term  is  divided  into 
three  distinct  periods,  as  follows : 

1.  The  period  of  discovery  and  exploration,  extending  up  to 
j6oo.  The  condition  of  civilization  that  led  to  the  discovery  of 
America,  and  the  part  taken  by  different  nations  in  its  exploration 
are  to'  be  clearly  impressed. 

2.  The  period  of  colonization,  from  1600  to  1750.  Give  the 
pupil  a  clear  idea  of  the  differences  in  the  institutional  life  of  the 
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thirteen  colonies,  and  yet  their  essential  unity  as  compared  with  the 
surrounding-  French  and  Spanish  colonies. 

3.  The  period  of  contest  between  the  French  and  the  English 
for  supremacy  in  North  America. 

8  B  Grade. 

Montgomery's  "Leading  Facts  of  American  History  from  the 
Revolution  to  the  Civil  War.  (See  page  313).  Follow  directions  for 
collateral  reading  and  connecting  geography  with  history  given  in 
7  A  work.  Cointinue  system  of  reports  from  pupils  upon  topics  as- 
signed for  special  study.  Such  topics  as  "The  Stamp  Act;"  Jay's 
"Treaty;"  "The  Financial  Scheme  of  Hamilton  for  Restoring  the 
Credit  of  the  United  States ;"  "The  Missouri  Compromise ;"  "The 
Nullification  Troubles  of  1832/'  may  be  assigned  for  special  study 
and  report.  Pay  especial  attention  to  the  critical  period  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  United  Slates  extending  from  the  acknowledgment  of  In- 
dependence to  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution.  Give  at  least  three 
weeks  to  the  study  of  the  main  features  of  the  Constitution  and  the 
especial  points  of  difference  between  the  government  under  the 
Articles  of  Confederation  and  under  the  Constitution. 

8  A  Grade. 

Montgomery's  "Leading  Facts  of  American  History"  complet- 
ed. Follow  directions  of  preceding  grades  as  to  method  of  study. 
Pay  especial  attention  to  giving  pupils,  by  means  of  topical  reviews, 
a  connected  view  of  the  great  movements  in  our  national  history, 
such  as  the  "Rise  and  Fall  of  Slavery;"  "The  Development  of  the 
Spirit  of  Union  from  the  New  England  Confederacy  of  1643  to  the 
complete  acknowledgement  of  a  Common  Country  and  a  Common 
Destiny  as  called  forth  by  the  Spanish-American  War." 

Throughout  the  whole  course  in  text-book  history,  the  practice 
of  having-  lectures  upon  historical  topics  from  those  who  have  made 
special  study  thereof,  or  have  been  participants  in  events  of  historic 
interest  should  be  continued.  These  lectures  add  an  interst  to  the 
subject  that  can  be  obtained  to  an  equal  degree  in  no  other  way. 

OUTLINE  OF  HISTORY. 
6 A  and  7  B  Grades. 
The     object     of     the    history     work     in  the     sixth  year  Is  to 
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prepare  the  mind  of  the  pupil,  by  a  general  view  of  history — espec- 
ially the  history  of  England — for  the  study  of  the  history  of  his 
own  country. 

The  view  of  the  Centers  of  Civilization  must  of  necessity  be 
brief — only  as  much  of  the  history  of  the  ancient  civilizations  of  the 
Nile  and  the  Euphrates  should  be  given  as  to  call  attention  thereto. 
Interesting  as  is  the  history  of  these  old  civilizations,  it  bears  but 
little  upon  the  history  of  our  own  country. 

More  time  should  be  spent  upon  Greece  and  Rome,  and  yet  the 
treatment  of  these  countries  must  be  comparatively  brief.  All  this 
work  should  tend  to  the  development  of  the  idea  of  the  westward 
trend  of  Empire,  and  its  causes,  and  the  struggle  for  human  lib- 
erty. 

At  various  places  in  this  outline,  books  bearing  upon  the  work 
have  been  designated,  but  it  is  not  meant  that  these  books  alone  are 
to  be  used  as  references,  or  that  they  furnish  better  material  than 
many  others  not  so*  named. 

OUTLINE  OF  ENGLISH  HISTORY. 

i.     Britain  Before  the  Roman  Conquest: 

i.     Origin   of  native  inhabitants — race;   other   homes   of   this 
race.     Explain  what  is  meant  by  "prehistoric  man/' 

2.  Implements  and  industries. 

3.  Religious  belief.     Druids. 

2,  Roman  Britain: 

1.  Julius  Caesar — His  career. 

2.  His  conquest  of  Britain.     Read  Caesar's  own  account  of 
the  expedition  to  Britain  in  "De  Bello  Gallico,"  Lib.  7. 

(a)  Bravery  of  Britons — Caractacus  and  Boadicea. 

(b)  Conditions  of  institutions  at  this  time. 

(c)  Effects  of  Roman  Conquest. 

3.  Christianity  in  Britain. 

4.  Withdrawal  of  Romans. 

3.  Saxon  Conquest: 

1.    Angles,  Saxons,  and  Jutes. 

(a)  Origin  of  tribes.  Their  influence  upon  all  lands 
when  they  settled.  (See  close  of  chapter  3,  Dickens' 
History  of  England.) 

(b)  Change  of  name  of  country. 
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(c)    Stories  of  King  Arthur: 

1.  Tennyson's  Idylls  of  the  King. 

2.  Church's  Stories  from  English  History. 

3.  Dickens'  History  of  England. 

4.  Lanier's  Boy's  King  Arthur. 
Britons  driven  into  Wales. 

Conversion  of  Saxons  in  England  to  Christianity. 
The  Danes  in  England. 
Alfred,  the  Great,  and  his  work. 
The  successors  of  Alfred. 

Norman   Period: 

1.  William,  Duke  of  Normandy.    His  claims  upon  the  throne 

of  England. 

2.  The  Conquest  of  1066 — Hastings. 

3.  Condition  of  England  after  the  Conquest 

(a)  Feudalism. 

(b)  Curfew  Law. 

(c)  The  New  Forest. 

(d)  Norman  Architecture. 

4.  The  union  of  Norman  and  Saxon  Interests. 
K.     The  Plantasrenets.     Origin  of  name. 

1.  Henry  II — Character. 

2.  Henry's  quarrel  with  the  church. 

(a)  The  condition  of  the  church.  Mysteries  and  Mir- 
acle  Plays.     Thomas  a  Becket. 

1.  The  Crusades: 

Cause. 

Number. 

Accomplishments. 

Effects  upon  Europe — (a)   Political. 

(b)    Ecclesiastical, 
(c)   Commercial. 

2.  The  Age  of  Chivalry :    Page,  Squire,  Knight.     The  Vows 
of  Knighthood.  Influence  of  chivalry. 

The  Sons  of  Henry  11 : 

1.  Richard  I.  Career. 

2.  John  I.  Loss  of  Normandy.  Effect  of  loss  upon.  England. 

Ouarrel  with  the  church. 

3.  Magna  Charta — What?  How  obtained,     when     granted? 
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Oppression  of  John. 

Creasy's  English  Constitution. 

Guest's  History  of  England. 

Montgomery's  Leading  Facts  of  English  History. 

Green's  History  of  the  English  People. 

4.  Henry  III — Rebuilds  Westminster  Abbey. 

5.  Edward  I — Organization  of  a  Representative  Parliament, 

and  the  confirmation  of  the  right  of  Parliament  to  control 
revenue.  Subjugation  of  Wales.  Troubles  in  Scotland. 
John  Baliol.    William  Wallace.     Robert  Bruce. 

6.  Edward  II — Loss  of  Scotluand. 

7.  Edward  IV — The  House  of  York.     Story  of  Richard  III. 

7.     The  Renaissance  Period: 

(a)     The   renaissance   of  learning  in   Europe.      Invention   of 

printing, 
(b).     The  Fall  of  Constantinople. 

(c)  Obstructions  to  established  routes  of  commerce  by  the 
Turks. 

(d)  Venice.     Genoa. 

(e)  Commercial  conditions  in  Europe  leading  up  to  the  Dis- 

covery of  America.     Geographical  knowledge. 

(f)  Columbus.     Vasco  da  Gama.     The  Cabots. 

(g)  England's  connection  with  discoveries  and  explorations 

in  the  new  world. 
(h)     Literary     revival     in     England — Caxton — Erasmus — Sir 
Thomas   More. 

The  Tudors: 

Absolutism — 1485 — 1603. 

Henry  VII :  Connection  with  and  encouragement  of  the  New 

Learning. 
Henry  VIII : 

(a)  Story  of  Henry's  family  relations. 

(b)  Great  power  of  Henry — Wolsey. 

(c)  Separation  of  the  Church. 

(d)  Destruction  of  Monasteries. 
Edward  VI: 

Change  in  Religion — Establishment  of  Protestantism. 
Founding  of   Grammar   Schools — Story     of   Lady     Jane 
Grey. 
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Mary  I : 

Re-establishment  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
Elizabeth : 

Restoration  of  Protestantism. 
Story  of  her  long  Reign. 
Social  Life. 

Institutional  life  in  England  in  her  reign. 
Story  of  the  Armada.     Drake  and  Raleigh.     Mary  Stuart, 
Shakespeare  and  other  writers. 
The  Stuart  Period: 

Beginning  with  "The  Divine  Right  of  Kings"  and  ending 
with  "The  Divine  Right  of  the  People." 
i.     James  T. 

(a)  Growth  of  Puritan  Party. 

(b)  Growth  of  influence  of  the  parliament. 

(c)  The  first  two  permanent     English     settlements     in 
America. 

2.  Charles  I. 

Petition  of  Right.  Civil  War.  Execution. 

3.  Cromwell  and  the  Commonwealth. 
Emigration  of  Royalists. 

Death  of  Cromwell. 

4.  The  Restoration. 

Charles  II. 

(a)  England  gains  New  York. 

(b)  Literature — John      Milton,     and     other   writers   of 
period. 

5.  James  II. 

(a)  Political  and  Religious  policy  of  James  II. 

(b)  Revolution  of  1688. 

6.  William  and  Mary. 

(a)  Declaration  of  Rights. 

(b)  Bill  of  Rights. 

(c)  Establishment  of  Bank  of  England. 

(d)  Act  of  Settlement  and  Succession. 

7.  Queen  Anne. 

(a)     War  of  Spanish  Succession. 

The  House  of  Hanover: 
1.     George  I. 
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(a)     Belief  of  Dissenters. 

2.  George  II. 

(a)  War  of  Austrian   Succession. 

(b)  The  Pretender. 

(c)  French  in  America. 

(d)  India  Gained. 

3.  George  III. 

(a)  Difficulties  with  American  Colonies. 

(b)  The  American  Revolution  ending  with     Our     Inde- 

pendence. 

See  Bancroft's  History  of  the  United     States     and 
other  works  of  American  writers.     For  an  Eng- 
lish view     of  the     Revolutionary     Period,     see 
English  settlements  on  the  Ohio.     Give  a  picture  of 
Lecky's   History   of   England   ir    the    18th   Cen- 
tury. 

GEOGRAPFIY. 

In  the  first  grade  the  pupils  gain  a  knowledge  of  many  geo- 
graphical facts,  but  these  facts  are  not  differentiated  from  their 
general  nature  study.  They  make  daily  observations  of  tempera- 
ture, wind,  moisture,  clouds,  and  frequent  observations  of  the  de- 
clination of  the  sun.  These  weather  observations  are  continued 
through  the  primary  grades,  the  pupils  of  the  third  grade  keeping 
their  own  records  in  books  kept  especially  for  that  purpose. 

In  the  second  grade  the  study  of  the  earth  as  a  whole  is  given, 
typical  regions  being  placed  before  the  pupils  by  means  of  stones. 
Those  of  the  six  little  girls,  Agoonack,  Menenko,  Gemila,  Jean- 
nette,  Pen  Se  and  Louise,  from  Jane  Andrews'  "Seven  Little  Sis- 
ters" and  "Each  and  All,"  form  a  good  basis  for  the'  stories.  The 
pupils  know  right  and  left  and  are  taught  the  cardinal  points  of  di- 
rection and  intermediate  points. 

The  first  definite  study  in  geography  is  begun  in  the  third 
grade.  The  study  here  is  the  locality,  the  city  and  its  environments. 
The  purpose  is  to  give  the  pupil  a  definite  basis  for  working  out  ttn- 
derstandingly  the  geography  of  a  larger  territory,  by  the  thorough 
study  of  his  home  geography.  In  this  work  on  home  geography, 
at  least  one  excursion  each  term  should  be  taken. 

The  next  study  is  the  region  lying  between  the  Mississippi  and 
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Ohio  rivers  on  the  west  and  south  and  the  Great  Lakes  on  the 
northeast.  This  study  is  preferred  to  that  of  the  state,  which  does 
not  afford  a  study  of  so  many  geographical  notions  and  whose 
boundaries  are  not  mainly  determined  by  physical  features. 

The  third  study  ,after  the  necessary  preliminary  globe  study, 
is  Canada  and  the  United  States. 

OUTLINE  FOR  THIRD  GRADE. 

For  the  purpose  of  making  definite  the  ideas  of  direction  and 
of  giving  a  basis  for  interpreting  a  map,  the  pupils  are  to  diagram 
the  floor  of  their  school  room,  locating  correctly  the  objects  on  the 
floor.  Then  each  wall  may  be  diagrammed,  and  this  work  will  Be 
followed  by  the  mapping  of  the  school  neighborhood,  showing  in- 
tersections of  streets  and  location  of  buildings,  and  other  objects 
near  the  school  builuding.    They  will  then  begin  the  study  of 

FORT  WAYNE. 

1.  Location: 

1.  Position  in  reference  to  neighboring  towns  and  villages, 
and  to  prominent  cities  with  which  the  pupils  are  familiar. 
This  point  includes  distance  and  direction. 

2.  Position  in  regard  to  the  rivers,  St.  Joseph,  St.  Mary's  and 
Maumee. 

3.  Extent,  boundaries,  size. 

4.  Locate  the  several  parks ;  visit  one,  Robison's     Park     for 

instance,  and  afterwards  draw  a  map  of  it. 

5.  Make  a  map  of  Fort  Wayne,  including  points  given  above. 

2.  Relief. 

1.  Slopes — Long,  short,  gradual,  abrupt. 

2.  Bluffs — Hills  in  the  park  and  elsewhere. 

3.  Flats — Prairie  to  the  northwest,  river-bottoms  between  the 

St.  Joseph  and  St.  Mary's  rivers,  redeemed  lands,  Lake- 
side, for  instance. 

3.  Drainage. 

1.     Rivers — St.  Joseph,  St.  Mary's,  Maumee. 

Study  direction,  source,  mouth,  and  many  rises.  Notice 
the  direction  of  St.  Joseph  river,  the  sharp  turn  after  the 
junction  with  the  St.  Mary's  and  the  course  of  the  Mau 
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mee  to  Lake  Erie,  almost  parallel  with  that  of  the  St. 
Joseph. 

2.  Creeks — Spy  Run,  Shawnee. 
Locate,   give  direction,  uses. 

3.  Springs,  ponds,  lakes. 

4.  Winds  and  Distribution  of  Moisture. 

Based  on  the  weather  observations  of  previous  grades  and  on 
the  daily  weather  records  now  kept  by  the  pupils. 

1.     Prevailing  winds. 

Directions   in   different   seasons,     temperature;     moisture 
(rain  and  snow)  carried;  the  dry  winds. 

5.  Soil. 

1.     Kinds — Sand,  clay,  loam. 

Tell  where  each  kind  is  found.  Study  specimens  brought 
into  school  room. 

Show  dependence  of  fertility  upon  the  nature  of  the  soil 
itself,  temperature,  and  moisture.  Prove  by  experi- 
ments, and  by  stories  of  arctic  plains,  deserts,  stony 
farms. 

6.  Plant  Life. 

1.     Trees. 

(a)  Forest  trees  in  the  locality,  not  necessarily  in  the  city. 
(Use  the  park  again  if  necessary,  and  take  trips  to 
other  woods).  Make  a  study  of  the  most  common, 
as  to  nature  of  tree  itself,  and  as  to  its  value  to  man. 
The  oak,  maple,  walnut,  and  hickory,  furnish  very 
satisfactory  material  for  study. 

(b)  Fruit  trees  that  are  most  common.  Stories  of  the 
wild  green  and  yellow  crab  apple,  and  of  the  wild 
plums  which  were  valued  by  the  early  settlers,  will 
prove  very  interesting. 

(c)  Other  Plants. 

Small  fruits,  especially  those  which  once  grew  wild 
here,  as  the  strawberry,  blackberry  and  gooseberry, 
wild  grapes. 

Grains,  grasses,  vegetables,  wild  flowers.  Show  de- 
pendence upon  climate  and  soil. 

7.  Animal  Life. 

I.     Native  wild  animals  known  in  the  early  history  of  the  place. 
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Buffalo,  wolf,  deer,  fox,  raccoon,  opossum,  squirrel,  rab- 
bit, mink,  wild  turkeys,  etc. 

Which  were  useful  to  the  people?  How?  Which  ha<  e 
been  exterminated  ?  Why  ?  Which  remain  ? 

2.  Domestic  animals,  as  the  horse,  cow,  dog,  sheep,  fowls. 

Which  are  used  for  labor?  Which  for  food?  Which  for 
clothing  ? 

3,  Study  the  native  birds. 

Habits,  appearance,  song. 

Show  dependence  of  animal  life  upon  plant-life,  climate 
and   environment   generally. 

SECOND  SEMESTER. 

8.     People. 

1.  History  of  Fort  Wayne. 

From  Indian  village  Kekionga  and  trading  post  to  Fort 
Wayne  of  the  present  day.  Why  a  good  location  for 
Indian  village?  For  a  trading  post?  Show  advan- 
tages of  physical  features.  Give  location  of  the  old 
fort.  Use  pictures.  Give  the  idea  of  its  connection 
as   a  trading  post  with   Detroit,   Montreal,   and   the 

English  settlements  on  the  Ohio.   Give  a  picture  of 
the  early  life  of  the  community,  the  homes,  manner 

of  living,  industries  and  resources  of  the  people,  dress, 

education,  religion,  government  ,and  social  life. 

Show  the  growth  to  present  community  as  due  to  natural 

resources  and  location  on  the  important  transportation 

lines  east  and  west. 

2.  Industries. 

(a)  Factories.  Kinds  and  location.  Reason  for  these? 
Where  is  raw  material  obtained?  WJiere  the  market 
for  finished  product? 

Shirt  waists,  organs  and  pianos,  electrical  apparatus,  car 
wheels,  bricks,  knitted  articles,  lumber,  etc. 

(b)  Commercial   Industries. 

Stores. 

1.  Principal  dry  goods  stores. — Make  a  sort  of  inventory  of 
goods ;  show  where  the  different  articles  come  from,  man- 
ner of  transportation,  and  the  demand  for  them.  Where 
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do  the  people  who  buy  these  things  g'et  their  purchasing 
money?  Bring  out  the  idea  of  reciprocity,  mutual  de- 
pendence. 

2.  Grocery  Stores — Notice  home  grown  products,  and  canned 
goods  and  other  products  shipped  in.  Where  do  these  for- 
eign products  come  from  ?  Where  packed  or  canned,  as  the 
case  may  be?  How  shipped,  etc. 

3.  The  Market  Place — The  things  seen  there.     Give  an  ac- 

curate idea  of  home  grown  products  and  this  leads  to  a 
study  of  farming  in  the  surrounding  country. 

4.  Furniture  Stores — Visit  one  or  recall  a  visit  to  one.  No- 
tice different  articles.  Why  those?  Note  that  stores  give 
what  is  demanded.  Materials  used  in  making  different 
pieces  of  furniture.  Where  manufactured?  Where  was 
the  wood  obtained?  What  different  occupations  are  in- 
volved in  making  an  article  of  furniture — a  table,  for  in- 
stance ?  The  felling,  hauling,  and  shipping  of  logs ; 
making  into  boards  at  saw  mills ;  planing ;  turning ;  put- 
ting together  at  furniture  factory,  etc. 

5.  Hardware  Stores — What  are  kept  here?  What  demand  is 
there  for  these  things?  Trace  some  implement  from  its 
condition  as  raw  material  to  its  present  finished  state. 

6.  Shoe  Stores — Suggestions  here  are  unnecessary. 

7.  Drug  Stores — Drugs,  many  are  vegetable  compounds ; 
this  gives  another  use  of  plants.  Name  some  that  are 
used.  Toilet  Articles.  Made  of  different  materials. 
Where  obtained?  Give  the  story  of  a  sponge. 

8.  Jewelry  Stores — What  articles  are  found  there?    Used  for 

what?    Which  most  important?    Where  made  principally? 

9.  Book  Stores  and  Music  Stores — The  fact  that  there  are 

such  stores  shows  what  of  the  people? 

10.  Stores  for  Sporting  Goods— What  are  the  goods?  What 
do  they  show  of  the  life  of  the  people? 

11.  Hotels — Name  principal  ones.  Give  something  o<f  the 
people  who  stop  there. 

Summary — What  are  the  necessities?  The  comforts?  The 
luxuries?  The  refinements?  What  contribute  to  the  pleasure  peo- 
ple take  in  the  beautiful?  How  do  the  people  here  pay  for  the  for- 
eign goods? 
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Transportation. 

(a)  Primitive  modes  used  here.  Different  kinds  of  boats, 
canoes,  pirogues,  canal-boats,  flat-boats,  pack-horses, 
heavy  wagons,  stage-coaches.  Give  stories  of  inns, 
bad  roads,  canal  traffic,  etc. 

(b)  Present  modes. 

i.     City  Car  Lines — Uses,  advantages  of,  extent,  kind 
of  service,  how  regulated. 

2.  Hack-lines,   delivery  wagons,     bicycles,     country 

wagons. 

3.  Railroads — Name  principal  lines,  and  cities  with 

which  they  connect  Fort  Wayne. 

Summary — What  goods  found  in  different  stores  come  from 
eastern  cities?  What  from  western  cities.  From  northern?  Notice 
freight  cars  on  different  roads.     What  do1  they  carry? 

Communication  by  telegraph,  telephone,  and  post. 

4.  Education. 

(a)  Schools. 

1.  Public  Schools — How     many?     Purpose?     How 
maintained?  Officials?  Organization? 

2.  Parochial — Name  principal  ones. 

3.  Music  Schools,  Drawing  Schools,  Schools  of  Ex- 
pression, Business  Colleges. 

4.  School  for  Feeble  Minded  Youth.  How  supported? 

(b)  Libraries. 

5.  Religion. 

Churches — Principal  ones.    What  common  belief? 
Manner  of  church  service.     Purpose  of  it. 

6.  Social  Life. 

(a)  What  people  do  to  amuse  and  entertain  themselves. 
Theatres,  parties,  clubs. 

(b)  Charitable  organizations,  Industrial  societies,  League 
of  Good  Citizenship. 

(c)  Our  duties  as  members  of  a  community. 

7.  Government. 

City  officials;  duties.     City  Hall;  uses  of.  Court  House; 

county  officials. 
The  County. 

Its  limits,  general  idea  of  surface,  drainage,  resources, 
towns,  townships. 
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Industries. 
Government. 

OUTLINE  FOR  FOURTH  GRADE. 

References  for  the  Teachers. 

1.  Nichol's  Topics.  Pp.  88-91. 

2.  Dr.  Dryer's  Studies  in  Indiana  Geography. 

3.  Tilden's  Grammar  School  Geography.     Chapters,  I-IV  in- 

clusive; chapter  VII,  pp.  74-82;  pp.  100-109;  pp.  214-216 

4.  The   Werner   Grammar   School   Geography.        Pp.   9-103 

pp.  108-109;  135-139;  338,  342,  344,  345,  348,  349-    Not 
carefully  the  Werner  references. 

5.  Frye's  Advanced  Geography.  Pp.  10,  49,  99  to  124;  133  to 

140;  150  to  153.  Supplement,  pages,  4  to  10. 

6.  Natural  Advanced  Geography.  Pp.  17  to  20;  22,  28  to  43; 
47  to  49 ;  55,  58  to  60 ;  72  to  75 ;  99,  100. 

References   for  Pupils. 

1.  Frye's  Introductory  Geography.  Pp.  1  to  16;  20  to  22;  30. 

55  to  85;  8y,  88;  92  to  104;  107,  108,  130.     Special  Sup- 
plement, pages  1  to  6. 

2.  Encyclopedias  and  supplementary     geographical     readers, 

and  geography  stories  from  library  books. 

Region  between  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Rivers  on  the 

South  and  West  and  the  Great  Lakes  on  the  Northeast. 

1.  Extent. 

1.  Boundaries. 

2.  Position  in  United  States. 

Distance  and  direction  from  the  Atlantic  ocean ;  from  the 
Pacific ;   from  the  Rocky  mountains ;   from  the   Gulf 
of   Mexico. 
'  3.     Position  on  the  globe. 

Idea  of  latitude  and  longitude. 

Use  large  map  of  North  America.,  maps  of  the     United 
States,  and  the  Globe. 

2.  Drainage. 

1.  Mississippi  from  source  to  mouth.     Direction,  nature     of 

river  banks,  bluffs,  etc.    Use  pictures  and  maps  freely. 

2.  Ohio  from  source  to  mouth.     Nature  of  country  drained. 
Rapids  at  Louisville,  (why?)  ;  how  passed  by  boats. 


i 
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3.  The  St.  Lawrence  as  the  outlet  of  the  great  lakes. 

4.  The  Great  Lakes. 

Position,  height  and  extent  of  each,  connection  with  each 
other,  the  fall  from  the  surface  of  one  to  the  other. 
The  St.  Mary's  river  and  canal,  Straits  of  Mackinaw, 
St.  Clair  river,  Detroit  river,  and  to  make  the  chain 
complete,  the  Niagara  river. 

For  relation  of  St.  Lawrence  river  and  the  Great  Lakes 
see  Werner's  Grammar  School  Geography,  pp.  54  and 
96. 

5.  Great  Lake  Tributaries. 

The  St.  Louis  river  as  real  source  of  the  St.  Lawrence, 
and  the  rivers  of  Lakes  Superior,  Michigan,  Huron 
and  Erie. 

Notice  the  shortness  of  the  rivers  and  the  fall  from  the 
source  to  the  mouth. 

6.  Mississippi  Tributaries. 

St.  Croix,  Chippewa,  Black,  Wisconsin,     Rock,     Illinois,. 

Fox,  Kaskaskia,  Ohio, 
(a)   Ohio  Tributaries.  't 

Wabash  Miami,  Scioto,  Muskingum. 
Notice  connection  between  Illinois  river  and  Lake 
Michigan.  Make  a  special  study  of  the  Wabash- 
Erie  trough.  Show  close  connection  of  Wabash 
and  Maumee  rivers  at  the  present  time.  See  Dr. 
Dryer's  "Studies  in  Indiana  Geography/' 

7.  Compare  the  Mississippi  river  and  those  of  the  lakes  as  to 

length,  size,   fall  and  have  a  map  drawn  showing  these 
rivers,  then  have  pupils  put  in  a  line  showing  the  water- 
shed between  the   Mississippi   and   St.   Lawrence  basins. 
From  this  study  of  drainage  work  one  the 
3.     Relief. 

1 .     Slopes. 

(a)  From  their  maps  of  the  rivers  the  pupils  can  readily 
work  out  the  long  slope,  and  the  short  one.  From 
their  study  of  the  fall  of  the  rivers  they  work  out  the 
gradual  slopes  and  the  more  abrupt  ones. 

(b)  From  a  careful  study  of  their  maps  in  their  geography 
texts,  they  can  get  the  slopes  between  the  different 

\  tributary  rivers. 
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Use  pictures  freely,  showing  river  and  lake  scenes,  the 
bluffs   of  the   Mississippi,  the  pictured  rocks   of 
Lake  Superior,  etc.,  etc. 
Notice  the  nature  of  the  lake  shores,  the     Mississippi 
banks,  the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  and  of  the  Wabash. 
2.     The  Prairie  Regions. 
Locate  and  give  extent. 
W$.     The  Hill  Portions. 

Locate.  Give  idea  of  size. 

4.     Soil. 

Kind.     Which   regions  are  most  fertile?  What   elements  are 
/         necessary  to  fertility? 
§J  Winds. 

The  pupils  have  the  basis  for  this  study  in  the  weather  records 
they  have  been  keeping.  See  points  under  Winds  in  Thin! 
Grade  Outline. 

6.  Distribution  of  Moisture. 

Where  the  greatest  amount  of  rainfall?  Average  rainfall  in 
different  parts.  Winds  that  bring  the  moisture,  rain  and 
snow. 

7.  Plant  Life. 

1.  Forests. 

Where  are  the  largest?  The  most  valuable?  Name  the 
principal  kinds  of  trees  found  in  the  different  forest 
regions.     Note  those  of  greatest  commercial  value. 

2.  Vegetables.  Principal  ones. 

3.  Grains.     Distribution,  value  of. 

4.  Fruit  belts.  Location.     Name  the  fruit  trees  and  the  small 
fruits  of  value. 

8.  Animal  Life. 

1.  Native  wild  animals  of  the  lake  regions;  of  the  Ohio  and 
Mississippi  valley. 

Value  in  different  ways  to  the  early  settlers ;  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  present. 

2.  The  Domestic  Animals. 

9.  Minerals. 

I.     Principal  Ones — copper,  iron,  salt,  coal. 
How  distributed?  Value  of? 
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10.  Make  a  summary  of  the  natural  resources  of  this  region. 

In  addition  to  chose  named — oil,  natural  gas,  building  stone, 
clays,  etc. 

11.  History. 

Begin  with  French  explorations,  establishment  of  forts  and 
trading  posts.  Use  stories  of  LaSalle,  Marquette,  Father 
Hennepin,  and  others.  Give  history  of  Detroit,  Vin- 
cennes,  Kaskaskia,  and  a  few  other  posts.  Bring  out  the  \\1^ 
of  the  people  under  the  French  government.  Emphasize 
the  feudal  tendency.  Story  of  the  conflict  with  the  Eng- 
lish and  the  results.  Tell  of  Pontiac,  Anthony  Wayne. 
Tecumseh,  William  Henry  Harrison.  Consult  histories 
of  the  different  states  of  this  region,  and  other  histories  on 
the  French  and  English  in  America. 

12.  Cities. 

As  each  city  is  taken  for  study,  review  the  natural  resources 
of  the  region  in  which  it  is  situated,  and  its  connections 
with  agricultural,  mining,  or  commercial  regions  at  a  dis- 
tance, as  they  influence  its  development. 

1.  Lake  Ports. 

Chicago,  Milwaukee,  Duluth,  Detroit,  Toledo,  Cleveland, 
Muskegon. 

2.  River  Ports. 

Minneapolis,  St.  Louis,  Louisville,  Cincinnati,  Evansville. 

3.  Inland  Cities. 

Indianapolis,   Grand   Rapids,   Jackson,   Terre   Haute,   Lo- 
gansport,  South  Bend,  Richmond. 

4.  Educational  Centers. 

Chicago,  Ann  Arbor,  and  the  towns  of  Indiana  in  which 

the   State   Schools   and   other  prominent   Schools   are 

situated. 

For  model  of  working  out  the  idea  of  a  commercial  center,  see 

Prof.  McMurry's  Method  of  the  Recitation,  in  which  he  gives  a 

study  of  Minneapolis  as  a  trading  center. 

Carefully  work  out  either  Detroit  or  Cleveland,  emphasizing 
the  influence  of  the  resources  of  Northern  Michigan  and  Wisconsin, 
and  of  the  St.  Mary's  canal,  on  their  growth  and  commercial  pros- 
perity. 

The  following  gives  some  suggestive  points  in  teaching  De- 
troit : 
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First  review  the  history  of  the  place,  the  insignificance  of  its 
name,  the  reasons  for  its  location  and  growth. 

1.  Smelting  Furnaces — What  are  they?  Where  does  the  iron 
come  from?  Why  is  this  a  good  place  for  them?  Charcoal  is  used 
in  some  of  the  blasting  furnaces.  Where  is  the  wood  for  it  ob- 
tained? In  one  of  the  blasting  furnaces  at  Wyandotte  the  wood  is 
burned  in  kilns,  each  holding  sixty  cords  of  wood,  and  in  this  fur- 
nace only  iron  from  Lake  Superior  mines  is  used.  Where  else 
might  this  iron  come  from?  From  300  to  400  men  are  employed  in 
this  one  business.  This  means  that  any  number  of  smelting  fur- 
naces would  require  many  men,  whose  families  must  be  supported, 
etc. 

2.  Manufactories  — Cars,  iron-bridges,  machinery,  stoves  car- 
riage factories. 

One  of  the  largest  stove  factories  in  the  United  States  is  situ- 
ated in  Detroit.  Work  out  different  occupations  involved  in  stove- 
making — designers,  molders,  wood  pattern-makers,  japanners,  cas- 
ters, floor-mold ers,  bench-molders,  mounters,  tin-smiths,  etc. 

Would  Detroit's  convenient  location  in  regard  to<  Lake  Super- 
ior make  it  a  good  manufacturing  place?  If  so,  why  does  not 
Houghton,  or  some  other  place  located  directly  on  Lake  Super- 
ior, manufacture  the  iron  product?  Bring  out  the  advantage  of  De- 
troit's accessibility  all  the  year  round,  and  its  advantageous  east 
and  west  connections. 

3.  Dry  Docks — Passenger  boats,  fast  mail  packets,  heavy 
freight  steamers  for  lake  traffic  are  built.  Iron  from  the  Pennsyl- 
vania mines  is  used  and  some  from  the  northern  mines. 

Study  transportation  by  lakes  and  land.     Give     an     idea     of 
steamship  lines  and  principal  railroads. 
Why  is  Detroit  a  commercial  center? 

Fifth  Year 

In  this  year  and  the   succeeding  years   of   the   geographical 
course,  Fry's  Advanced  Geography  will  be  the  text. 
References  for  teachers : 

1.  Nichol's  Topics. 

2.  Tilden's  Grammar  School  Geography. 

3.  The  Werner  School  Geography. 

4.  Redway's  (The  Natural)  Advanced  Geography. 
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References  for  pupils : 
i.     Encyclopedias. 

2.  Geographical  Readers. 

3.  Geographical  Stories  from  Library  Books. 

5  B  Grade 

Frye's  Advanced  Geography,  pages  9  to  15  inclusive,  Section 
11,  page  16;  pages  17  to  44  inclusive. 

5  A  Grade 

Frye's  Advanced  Geography,  pages  45  to  52  inclusive ;  pages 
99  to  106 — teach  such  portions  as  refer  to  the  races  of  men  in- 
habiting North  America,  pages  107  to  116,  teach  such  portions  as 
refer  to  the  plant  and  animal  life  of  North  America,  pages  119  to 
140  inclusive. 

6  B  Grade. 

Frye's  Advanced  Geography,  pages  141  to  163  inclusive. 
When  teaching  the  Central  States,  Eastern  Section,  make  an  inten- 
sive study  of  Indiana,  using  the  Supplement  on  Indiana  as  text, 
and  the  teacher  using  as  a  reference  Dr.  Dryer's  "Studies  in  Indi- 
ana Geography."  Pages  53  to  61  inclusive,  pages  99  to  106,  teach 
such  portions  as  refer  to  the  inhabitants  of  Central  America,  South 
America,  and  the  West  Indies.  Pages  107  to  119,  teach  such  por- 
tions as  refer  to  the  plant  and  animal  life  of  Central  America,  South 
Anierica  and  the  West  Indies.  Pages  172-174  inclusive;  page  193 
to  Hawaii  page  196. 

6  A   Grade 

Frye's  Advanced  Geography,  pages  63  to  73  inclusive;  pages 
87  to  98  inclusive.  Pages  99  to  106,  teach  such  portions  as  refer  to 
races  of  men  inhabiting  Asia,  Africa,  Australia,  and  the  Islands 
of  the  Pacific.  Pages  107  to  119  teach  such  portions  as  refer  to 
the  plant  and  animal  life  of  Asia,  Africa,  Australia  and  the  Islands 
of  the  Pacific.  Pages  174  to  182  inclusive.  Pages  196  to  199  in- 
clusive, beginning  at  Hawaii. 

7  B  Grade. 

Frye's  Advanced  Geography,  pages  74  to  86  inclusive.  Pages 
96  to  106,  teach  such  portions  as  refer  to  the  races  of  men  inhabit- 
ing Europe.     Pages  107  to  118,  teach  such  portions  as  refer  to  the 
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plant  and  animal  life  of  Europe.  Pages  164  to  172  inclusive.  Also 
review  portions  of  text  relating  to  colonial  possessions  of  the  vari- 
ous European  countries. 

NATURE  STUDY. 

1.  The  Aim. 

1.  A  more  harmonious  relation  between  the  child  and  his  en- 

vironment. 

2.  A  training  of  the  powers  of  observation,  memory,  com- 
parison,  judgment   and   abstraction. 

3.  An  abiding  interest  in  Nature,  and  appreciation  of  the 
beauty,  harmony  and  unity  in  the  midst  of  such  diversity. 

2.  The  Material. 

1.  Plants  and  animals  in  their  constantly  changing  environ- 
ment, as  to  the  adaptation  of  life  to  the  changing  environ- 
ment. 

3.  The  Method. 

1.  So  far  as  practicable,  all  material  should  be  observed  in  the 
natural  environment;  collections  should  be  made  by  the 
pupils  and  brought  into  the  school-room  for  observation 
and  study. 

2.  The  child  should  be  led  to  make  observations  for  himself, 

and  to  report  such  observations  accurately  and  definitely. 
The  "telling"  should  be  oral  at  first,  then  when  the  child 
has  mastered  symbols,  he  may  keep  a  record  of  his  obser- 
vations in  writing. 

3.  The  child  should  be  led  gradually  into  classification  and 
generalizations. 

4.  The  Course. 

First  Grade. 

1.  Unifying  ideas. 

Autumn  thought :  Preparation  for  winter  through  pro- 
tection by  plants,  animals,  and  man,  and  for  spring 
by  dissemination  of  seeds  and  growth  of  buds. 

Winter  thought :  The  rest  of  the  organic  world. 

Spring  thought :  Nature's  awakening. 

2.  Divisions  of  Course. 

(a)   September,  October,  November. 
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Cat,  dog,  sheep,  squirrel,  larvae  of  butterflies  and  moths. 

Migrations  of  birds,  empty  nests,  etc. 

Clothing,  shelter,  weaving,  building. 

Maple  tree  observed  throughout  the  year. 

Notice  now  the  falling  of  leaves,  protection  of  buds. 

Ripening  fruits  and  flowers  as  to   functions. 

(b)  December,  January,  February,  March. 
Snow  and  its  uses. 

Native  evergreens. 

Skin,  hair,  nails ;  their  uses  and  care. 

(c)  April,  May,  June. 

Seeds  and  their  germination.  Beans,  corn.  Call  especial 
attention  to  the  storage  of  food  in  the  autumn  for 
the  germination  of  the  seed  the  following  spring. 

Opening  of  buds ;  growth  of  grass. 

Dandelions  compared  with  asters  ancl  sunflowers  studied 
in  the  Fall. 

Butterflies.     Return  of  birds. 

Simple  observations  should  be  made  daily  throughout  the 
year  on  temperature,  moisture,  sky,  wind,  and  obser- 
vations from  time  ro  time  on  the  moon's  phases  and 
on  the  declination  of  the  sun.  Keep  report  of  the 
weather. 

3.     References : 

(a)  Seeds  and  Seed-Babies.  aMrgaret  W.  M  or  ley.  Ginn 
&  Co. 

(b)  All  the  Year  Round:  Autumn,  Winter,  Spring  Ginn 
&  Co. 

(c)  Little  Nature  Studies.  Vol  1.  From  John  Bur- 
roughs, by  Mrs.  Burt.  A  good  first  reader.  Ginn 
&  Co. 

(d)  Nature  study.  Wilbur  S.  Jackman.  D.  C.  Heath  & 
Co 

(e)  Field  Work  in  Nature  Study.  (Jackman.)  Pub.  by 
author. 

(f)  Nature  Stories  for  Young  Readers.  Animal  Life. 
{Florence  Bass  )   Pub.  D.  C.  Pleath  &  Co. 

(g)  Outlines  of  Lessons  in  Botany.  Part  I.  (Newell.) 
(Atkinson  ) 
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(h)  Reader  in  Botany.  Part  I.    (Newell  ) 
( i )   Plant  Relations.  ( Coulter. ) 
Second  Grade 
I      Unifying  Ideas. 

Autumn    thought:    Preparation    for   winter   through   pro- 
tection and  storage. 
Winter  thought :  Use  of  food  by  plants,  animals,  and  man. 
Spring  thought:  Reanimation  of  Nature. 
2.     Division  of  Course. 

(a)  September,  October,   November. 
Squirrels  and  habits.     Hibernation. 

Review  animals  of  first  grade.    Make  comparisons. 

Oak  observed  with  reference  first  to  protection,  then  stor- 
age. 

Hickory,  and  garden  vegetables. 

If  Oak  and  Hickory  trees  be  not  found  reasonably  near 
the  school  take  other  trees. 

(b)  December,  January,  February,  part  of  March. 
Nourishment  of  body ;  hygiene  of  eating. 
Prehension  of  food.     Teeth  of  squirrel,  rabbit,  cat,  dog, 

cow,  horse  and  beaver.     Care  of  teeth. 
Use  of  stored  food  by  plants,  animals,  man. 
Some  food  stored  in  seeds   (nuts),  in  leaves   (onions),  in 

stems  (potato),  in  roots  (turnips). 

(c)  April,   May,  June. 

Germination  with  reference  to  food  supply.  Corn. 

Return  of  the  birds.     Nest  building. 

Oak-tree.     Cow. 

Meteorology  and  astronomy  same  as  first  grade,  except- 
ing that  the  teacher  will  keep  a  systematic  record  of 
reports  in  a  chart  on  the  board. 
3.     References :     Same  as  in  first  grade. 

Third  Grade. 

1.  Unifying  Ideas. 

Autumn  thought:     Gathering  and  storing  fruit. 
Winter  thought :     Preparation  for  winter  through  heat, 
Spring  thought:  Mutual  dependence. 

2.  Divisions  of  course. 

(a)   September,  October,  November. 
Grasshopper,  bee. 
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Falling-  leaves.  Reasons  for  change  of  color  and  for  fall- 
ing of  leaves.     Uses  of  leaves. 
Home   geography.    (See   outline). 

(b)  December,  January,  February. 
Carbon  in   fuel  and  food. 

Heat,  combustion,  decay. 
Evaporation,  condensation. 

(c)  March,  April,  May,  June. 
Expansion  of  liquids  and  gases. 
Movements  of  air. 

Respiration  in  plants,  in  insects,  in  man. 

Bee,  ant,  butterfly,  moth. 

Flowers.     A  study  of  simple  flowers  as  to  parts  and  uses 

of  each. 
The  pupils  here  should  keep  an  individual  meterological 

record. 

3.     References : 

(a)  Same  as  first  grade;  also, 

(b)  Seaside  and  Wayside.     D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 

(c)  Reader  in   Botany.     Part  II.    (Nczvcll). 

(d)  How  Plants  Behave.   (Gray). 

(e)  Plant  Relations.     (Coulter). 

Fourth  Grade 

1.  Unifying  Ideas. 

Autumn   thought:      Protection   and   storage. 
Winter  thought:  Rest  of  organic  world. 
Spring  thought:   Reanimation  of  Nature. 

2.  Division   of  course. 

(a)  September,  October,  November. 
Review  work  of  previous  grades. 
Study,  oak,  maple,  hickory,  walnut,  pine. 
Especial  study  of  walnut  family  in  November. 
Crayfish,   ferns. 

Brick-clay,  its  uses ;  manufacture  of  bricks. 

(b)  December,    January,    February,    March. 

Coal,  gas,  iron-ores,  salt.  (See  outlines  of  Primary  work). 

Magnetism,  compass. 

Snow,  crystalization. 

Evergreens   (native)   in  December. 
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(c)  April,   May,  June. 
Ferns  ;  snails  or  angle-worms. 

Bones  and  joints.     Review  work  of  previous  grades. 
Have  pupils  keep  individual  meteorological  records.  Make 
and  record  observations  of  declination  of  sun.     Use 
shadow-stick. 
3.     References. 

(a)  Most  of  those  given  for  previous  grades  will  be  help- 
ful here. 

(b)  Glimpses  of  the  Plant  World.   (Bergen). 


Fifth  Grade. 


The  Plant  Body  : 

1.     The  Root  System. 


The  Stem. 
The  Leaf. 
The  Flower. 
The  Fruit. 


The  Root  Systems 
1.     Tap  root    .  . 


2.     Fibrous  roots 
The  Stem  : 


I    (a)  Woody — Red    clover,    bean,    pea. 
i    (b)   Fleshy — Turnip,  carrot,  parsnip. 

f  (a)   Woody — Corn     plant     and     other 

•I  grasses. 

I    (b)   Fleshy — The  dahlia. 


I.     Exogenous.  . 


'  (a)   Bark. 

(b)   Wood  belt. 
J    (c)   Central  pith. 

(d)   Pith   rays — Red  beech,     ailanthus, 
cherry,  apple. 

f  (a)   Rind. 
I  (b)   Wood  bundles. 
I  (c)   Pith,  corn  stalk  or  lily  stem. 

3.     A  careful  comparison  of  the  two  kinds  of  stems  to  fix  the 
idea  of  type. 

The  Leaf: 
,      1.     The  frame-work  (       (a)   Netted  venation, 
on  venation   .  . .  ]       (b)   Parallel  venation. 


2.     Endogenous . 
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2.  The  filling*  in  substance. 

3.  The  green  coloring  matter. 

4.  Careful  study  of  simple  and  compound  leaves. 

5.  Relation  of  venation  of  the  leaf  to  its  lobing  or  division. 

6.  Association  of  netted  venation  with  exogenous  stem  struc- 

ture, parallel  venation  with  endogenous  stem  structure. 
The  Flower: 

1.     Study  of  a  com-     (    (a)   Its  parts. 

plete  flower j    (b)   Relation  to  leaf  and  fruit. 

The  Fruit: 

1.  Character,  how  protected,  provisions   for  dissemination. 

2.  A  rather  extended  study  should  be  made  here,  using  nuts, 

fleshy  fruits,  berries,  akenes,     etc.     Particular     attention 
should  be  paid  to  protection  and  dissemination. 

Peant  Functions  : 

(  (a)   Support. 

1.  The  root  system.    \    (b)  Absorption. 

i    (c)   Food  storage. 
f    (a)   To  raise  leaves  to  the  IigTit. 

™,        ,  !    (b)  To  bring  the  leaves  and  roots  into 

2.  1  he  stem \    v    J  . 

1  communication. 

(c)   Food  storage. 

[    (a)   Food  making. 

3.  Leaves J    (b)   Respiration. 

j     (c)   Transpiration. 

4.  The  Flowers :     To  produce  the  Fruit. 

5.  The  Fruit.     Reproduction. 

Germination  : 

f   (a)   Moisture. 

at  v,'         r  (b)   Warmth. 

JNecessary  conditions  for.  .    J        '    A  . 
J  1    vc)  Air. 

.  (d)   Light. 

Simple  experiments  should  be  devised  to>  show  that  these  are 
the  necessary  conditions,  and  to  determine  the  relative  amounts 
best  suited  to  the  germination  of  common  seeds. 

It  is  suggested  that  the  work  on  leaves  and  fruits  be  done  in 
the  fall,  that  on  stems  in  the  winter,  and  the  process  of  germination 
and  the  root  in  the  spring. 
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Previous  work  on  germinating  seeds  should  be  carefully  re- 
viewed, fixing  the  embryo,  its  parts  and  the  results  of  their  develop- 
ment, the  food  deposit  and  the  part  it  plays  in  germination. 

Sixth  Grade. 

Review  thoroughly  the  work  of  the  Fifth  Grade. 
Plant  Form  : 

Study  comparatively  a  maple  tree,  a  lily,  ferns,  mosses,  fungi, 
and  fresh  water  algae. 

Notice : 

|    (a)   In  form. 

T      TV,*  !     O)   In  organs. 

1.  Difference i    /   \    t         1 

(c)   In  color. 

J    (d)   In  places  of  growth. 

2.  Increase  in  amount  of  woody  tissue  throughout  series. 

3.  Increasing  importance  of  the  shoot  in  the  series  fern,  lily, 
tree. 

4.  In  which  forms  can  root,  stem  and  leaf  be  clearlv  distin- 
guished. 

5.  .How  the  form  of  the  alga  is  adapted  to  its  place  of  growth. 

6.  Cause  of  lack  of  green  color  in  the  fungi. 

7.  Persistence  of  vitality  in  the  lower  forms  compared  with 
that  in  the  higher  plant  forms. 

This  study  should  be  continued  until  the  ordinary  forms  of  the 
great  plant  groups  can  be  distinguished  with  certainty.  Some  field 
work  will  be  necessary,  and  the  pupils  should  be  encouraged  to 
bring  in  specimens.  There  should  be  no  effort  to  name  the  Species, 
but  simply  the  group,  i.  e.,  exogen,  endogen,  fern,  moss,  fungus  or 
alga.  If  possible,  a  liverwort  and  an  equisetum  should  be  added  to 
the  list  to  be  studied. 
Plant  "  Relations  : 

f   (a)   Absence  of  light. 

1.  Light:  Simple  experi-  (b)   Directioil  of  illumination 

ments  showing  effect       \    ^   Differences  in  intensity  of 
upon  plants  of I  Ho-ht 

I  b 

(a)   Growth  of  roots  toward  re- 

,..  .  J  T^         .  o'ion  of  moisture. 

2.  Moisture:    iixpen-    J     .,  .  *L  ...  .  , 
-       .                lib)   Cause  of  wilting  and  retur- 


ments  showing. 


L 


gescence. 
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3.     Temperature :     Observation  of  clay  and  night  positions  of 
leaves  and  flower  parts.  Purposes  of  these  movements. 

Fifth  Grade  Physics. 
Reference  Books  for  Teachers :     Carhart  and  Chute's  School 
Physics;  Avery's  School  Physics. 

1.  Matter. 

1.  How  we  became  conscious  of  its  existence. 

2.  Some  simple  properties  common  to  all  matter — e.  g: 

(a)  Extension. 

1.  Dimensions — length,  width,  thickness. 

2.  Units  of  length — English  and  metric. 

3.  Derived  English  units  of  area  and  volume. 

(b)  Mass  or  weight. 

1.  How  determined. 

2.  Common  units  of  weight. 

(c)  Impenetrability — Illustrated  by  putting  solids  in  full 
glass  of  water. 

2.  Energy. 

1.  A  moving  body  can  do  work,  or  cause  motion  in  other 

bodies,  e.  g. :  a  ball  bat. 

2.  A  lifted  body  can  do  work,  or  cause  motion  in  other  bodies, 

because  of  its  position,  e.  g. :  a  clock  weight. 

3.  Both  moving  and  lifted  bodies  are  said  to  have  energy  be- 

cause they  can  do  work. 

3.  Gravity. 

1.  Unsupported  bodies  fall  towards  the  center  of  the  earth. 

2.  Equilibrium  of  bodies — stable,  unstable,  and  neutral. 

3.  Falling  bodies  change  their  rate  of  speed. 
Acceleration  of  falling  bodies  shown  with  ball  and  inclined 

plane. 

4.  Simple  Machines. 

1.  Lever. 

(a)  Three  classes  illustrated  by  teacher — (numerous  ex- 
amples of  each  by  pupils.) 

(b)  Advantages  of  using  lever. 

2.  Inclined  Plane. 

(a)  Common  uses  of  inclined  plane. 

(b)  Advantage  of  using     inclined     plane — demonstrated 
with  spring  balance. 
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5.     Heat. 

1.  Effect  of  heat  on  volume  of  solids,  liquids,  and  gases. 

(a)  Prove    expansion  of  each  by  experiment, 
b.     Study  of  thermometer. 

2.  How  heat  passes  from  one  object  to  another.  Ideas  of  con- 
duction, convection,  and  radiation  developed  in  simple 
form  by  experiment  and  numerous  examples. 

3.  Some  sources  of  heat,  e.  g\,  the  sun,  friction,  chemical  ac- 
tion. 

Sixth  Grade  Physics. 

1.  Review  Matter,  Energy,  and  Gravity  of  Fifth  Grade. 

2.  Machines. 

1.  Review  Lever  and  Inclined  Plane. 

2.  Pulley — its  uses  and  advantages. 

3.  Screw — its  uses  and  advantages. 

3.  Pleat. 

1.  Review  sources  of  heat,  its  transmission,  and  its  effects  on 

volume  of  solids,  liquids,  and  gases. 

2.  Heat  changes  solids  to  liquids. 

3.  Heat  changes  liquids  to  gases. 

4.  Other  effects  of  heat. 

5.  Nature  of  heat. 

(a)  Bodies  are  composed  of  exceedingly  small  particles, 
called  molecules. 

(b)  These  particles  are  in  motion,  or  vibration. 

(c)  These  particles  are  attracted  by  one  another. 

(d)  Pleat  tends  to  separate  these  particles,  and  to  over- 
come their  attraction  for  one  another. 

(e)  As  a  body  is  heated,  the  length  of  vibration  of  its 
particles  is  increased. 

(f)  Also  the  distance  between  the  particles  is  increased, 
i.  e.,  expansion. 

(g)  Heat  is  a  form  of  energy  that  bodies  have  because  of 
the  vibration  o>f  their  particles ;  it  does  not  cause 
vibration  o>f  the  body  as  a  whole. 

PHYSIOLOGY  AND  HYGIENE. 

First  Year 
Teach  parts  of  the  body — hands,  fingers,  head,  face,  etc.  Com- 
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pare  with  animals,  bring  out  use.  Teach  proper  care,  cleanliness. 
Emphasize  throughout  the  year  the  harmful  effects  of  narcotics  and 
stimulants.     Reference:  "The  House  I  Live  In." 

Second  Year. 
Bones  and  muscles  taught  with  reference  to  uses — sitting, 
standing,  walking,  etc.  Bones  the  framework  of  the  body ;  mus- 
cles, the  covering  of  the  framework.  The  Skin,  use  of,  appear- 
ance, pores,  effects  of  cooling  too  suddenly,  damp  clothing,  care  of 
nails,  hair,  etc.     Harmful  effects  of  alcoholics  and  narcotics  taught 

throughout  the  year.     Reference :  "The  House  I  Live  In." 

f 
Third   Year. 

Physiology ;  food  and  drink,  why  we  eat  and  drink ;  whole- 
some foods ;  caution  against  too  frequent  eating,  too  rapid  eating, 
cold  drinks,  hot  drinks ;  show  the  necessity  for  care  of  the  teeth. 
Breathing;  the  lungs;  air;  ventilation;  effects  of  alcoholics  and  nar- 
cotics. Review  work  of  First  and  Second  Years.  Reference:  "The 
House  I  Live  in." 

Fourth  Year 
Work  of  previous  years  reviewed  and  amplified.  Bones  and 
muscles ;  the  skin ;  food  and  digestion ;  the  lungs  and  their  use ; 
breathing  and  ventilation ;  the  heart  and  circulation ;  teach  effects 
of  alcoholics  and  narcotics.  References :  "The  House  I  Live  In," 
and  other  primary  physiologies. 

Fifth   Year. 

Review  work  of  previous  year.  The  nervous  system.  The 
brain ;  nerves  of  feeling :  motion ;  special  senses ;  how  tobacco  af- 
fects the  nervous  system.  Alcohol  effects  of.  Use  Guide  to  Healtn, 
and  other  primary  physiologies  for  reference. 

Sixth  Year 

Review  work  of  preceding  years  and  amplify  with  simple  ex- 
periments in  physics  and  chemistry  as  laid  down  in  Course  of  Na- 
ture Study. 

Seventh  Year. 
Continue  work  of  Sixth  Year. 

Eighth  Year 
Indiana  Primary  Physiology  used  in  8  A     Grade.       Use 
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Yaggy's  Anatomical  Charts.  Use  compound  Microscope.  As  far 
as  practicable  study  the  bones  from  the  human  skeleton ;  compare 
human  skeleton  with  the  skeletons  of  animals ;  use  dissections  as  far 
as  possible,  in  teaching  muscles  and  the  various  organs  of  the  body ; 
illustrate  by  experiment  the  laws  of  physics  and  chemistry  referred 
to  in  the  lessons.  The  effects  of  alcoholics  and  narcotics  to  be 
taught  in  connection  with  the  various  organs  of  the  body.  Five 
periods  per  week  to  be  given  to  this  study. 

ARITHMETIC  AND  ALGEBRA. 

i  B  Grade. 

S peer's  Primary  Arithmetic.    Part  One     Teachers'  Edition,  to 
Relative  Magnitude,  p.  6j. 

i  A  Grade. 

1.  S peer's  Primary  Arithmetic.  Part  One.  Teachers'  Edition,  from 

p.  67,  to  Relation  of  Gallon  and  Quart,  p.  103. 

2.  The  numbers  from  one  to  ten;  not  all  that  there  is  to  know 

about  those  numbers  but  a  good  working  conception  of  them. 
The  child  should  know  a  group  composed  of  four  units,  thougii 
these  units  may  themselves  be  measured  by  smaller  units.  He 
may  divide  eight  or  twelve  flowers  equally  among  four  chil- 
dren;  there  he  recognizes  four  ones  (the  children),  and  four 
tzvos  or  four  threes,  according  to  the  number  of  flowers  eacn 
child  has.  The  child  may  be  tested  as  to  his  knowledge  of 
tzvo  by  having  him  give  twelve  flowers  or  books  to  two  of  his 
mates,  giving  one  as  many  as  the  other.  Then  each  child 
holding  six  objects  may  divide  them  equally  with  another  child. 
The  twelve  may  be  separated  directly  into  tzvos;  or  the  sixes 
may  be  so  separated.  Use  similar  devices  with  other  units, 
such  as  flowers,  pencils,  books,  etc. ;  then  with  counters  of  same 
shape  and  size  but  different  colors;  then  with  the  defined  unit 
as  the  foot — the  12-inch  measure. 

Probably  a  logical  order  in  the  emphasis  placed  upon  the 
numbers  is  the  following:  2,  4,  3,  6,  5 ;  4,  8,  7;  3,  9;  5,  10. 

It  is  easy  and  natural  to  go  from  tzvo  to  2  twos  or  four, 
but  knowing  four  involves  knowing  4  one  things  and  that  can 
be  known  only  after  knowing  three  From  three  to  six  is  a 
natural  progression,  but  knowing  six  as  6  ones  means  know- 
ing five  ones ;  from  four  to  eight,  including  a  study  of  seven 
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from  three  to  nine,  relating  nine  to  eight;  from  five  to  ten,  re- 
lating ten  to  nine — then  an  emphasis  on  the  order  of  increase 
by  ones,  or  counting  from  one  to  ten 

3.  When  ten  is  reached  use  it  as  a  unit  in  itself  for  counting  i-ten, 
2-tens,  3-tens. 

4.  Symbols  given  to  ten. 

5.  The  combinations  from  one  to  ten  and  the  separation  which  is 
the  correlate  of  each  combination. 

1  1  12  12  123  123  1234  1234  12345 
1  2  32  43  543  654  7654  8765  98765, 

2  B  Grade 

1.  Finish  Speer's  First  Book  from  p.  103. 

2.  The  combination  with  ten  as  far  as  twenty  and  the  learning 

of  the  names  of  the  results — i-ten  and  one  are  eleven,  i-ten 
and  two  are  twelve,  i-ten  and  three  are  thirteen,  i-ten  and 
four  are  fourteen,  i-ten  and  five  are  how  many?  The  child 
will  desire  to  work  out  the  other  names  to  twenty  and  let  him 
do  it.  Do  not  outrage  his  self-activity.  In  the  same  way  let 
him  combine  tens  to  a  hundred  and  name  the  resulting  com- 
binations. He  must  be  given  the  names,  probably,  for  2-tens 
and  3-tens,  (twenty  and  thirty),  but  the  others  he  can  work 
out  till  he  reaches  10-tens  then  the  name  one  hundred  must  be 
given. 

3.  The  written  symbols  from  one  to  twenty  and  to  a  hundred  by 

tens. 

4.  The  undefined  units  of  measure  as  the  dozen,  score,  pair,  couple 

Objects  should  be  used  in  all  this  work,  and  ideas  before  sym- 
bols every  time. 

In  all  combinations  show  that  changing  order  of  factors 
does  not  alter  result,  as,  2  times  5  equal  10,  and  5  times  2 
equal  10;  4  plus  3  equal  7,  and  3  plus  4  equal  7. 

5.  Combinations  from  eleven  to  tzvelve  and  the  subtraction  which 
is  the  converse  operation. 

2345     345  6. 
9876     9876. 

Show  that  change  in  order  of  parts  does  not  alter  the 
value  of  the  whole,  as,  2  plus  9  equal  II,  and  9  plus  2  equal  II. 
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2  A   Grade 

1.  Combinations  from  twelve  to  twenty  and  the  subtraction  which 

is  the  converse  operation. 

3456  45  6  567  67  78  8  9 
9876  987  987  98  98  9  9 

Show  that  change  in  order  of  parts  does  not  alter  the 
value  of  the  whole,  as,  3  plus  9  equal  12  and  9  plus  3  equal  12. 

2.  Construction  of  the  hundred  table. 

Construct  the  first  coh  mn  to  left  first,  as  the  child  knows 
those  units ;  next  the  upper  horizontal  row ;  next  the  second 
column  from  the  left ;  next  the  third,  etc. : 


100 


5- 


o. 


0 

10 

20 

30 

40 

50 

60 

70 

80 

90 

1 

11 

21 

31 

41 

51 

61 

71 

81 

91 

2 

12 

22 

32 

42 

52 

62 

72 

82 

92 

3 

13 

23 

33 

43 

53 

63 

73 

83 

93 

4 

14 

24 

34 

44 

54 

64 

74 

84 

94 

5 

15 

2b 

35 

45 

55 

65 

75 

85 

95 

6 

16 

26 

36 

46 

56 

66 

76 

96 

96 

7 

17 

27 

37 

47 

57 

67 

77 

87 

97 

8 

18 

28 

38 

48 

58 

68 

78 

88 

98 

9 

19 

29 

39 

49 

59 

69 

79 

89 

99 

The  values  of  the  Roman  letters  I,  V,  X,  L,  C,  and  the  Roman 
notation  from  one  to  twelve. 

The  standard  units  of  measure,  the  pint,  quart,  gallon,  peck, 
bushel ;  ounce,  pound ;  money  table ;  time  measure.  The 
weights  and  measures  should  be  used  in  teaching  these  ideas. 
The  inch,  foot,  and  yard  should  be  used  familiarly  and  also  the 
meter.  The  pupil's  desk,  the  platform,  the  height  of  the  black- 
board from  the  floor,  the  width  of  doors  and  windows  may  be 
measured  by  the  foot ;  the  platform,  length  and  width  of  room 
by  the  yard  measure  and  meter-stick. 

In  measuring  and  comparing  the  pupils  are  constantly  using 
fractional  relations,  so  thirds,  fourths,  fifths,  sixths  and  eighths 
should  be  as  familiar  as  tzvos,  threes,  fours,  etc.  Expression  of 
these  fractional  relations  should  be  given  as  1-2,  3-4,  1-3,  4  1-2, 
etc. 

Long  single  columns  for  adding.  Addition  by  tzvos,  threes, 
fours,  etc.,  beginning  with  any  of  the  numbers  below  ten. 

All  points  should  be  worked  out  with  objects,     thougfi 
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some  drill  work  is  necessary  in  gaining  skill  in  the  combina- 
tions. 

Note. — Use  also  the  decimeter  and  centimeter,  compar- 
ing the  cm.  and  the  inch. 

S  B  Grade. 

Cook  &  Cropsey's  Elementary  Arithmetic;  pages  1-64.  The 
book  will  be  used  by  the  teacher  as  a  guide  to  the  lessons  to  be 
given. 

Supplement  the  problems  in  book  by  other  problems. 
Simplify  all  written  work. 
Review  fraction  work  of  previous  grades. 
Omit  all  two-step  problems  for  written  exercises. 
Omit  Sec.  2;  p.  13. 

Change  Sections  45  and  46  from  order  in  book  and  insert  be- 
tween 70  and  71. 

3  A  Grade. 

Cook  &  Cropsey's  Elementary  Arithmetic,  pages  65  to  99. 

(Book  in  hands  of  pupils). 

Review  fraction  work  of  previous  grades. 

Give  thorough  review  of  combinations  in  addition. 

4  B  Grade. 

Cook  &  Cropsey's  Elementary  Arithmetic,  pages  100-172. 

Follow  book  closely  in  order  to  note  all  lines  of  work  intro- 
duced therein. 

Give  special  attention  to>  rapid  work  in  addition,  subtraction, 
multiplication,  and  division  tables. 

Teach  aliquot  parts  of  one  dollar,  a  dozen,  and  100. 

Use  for  reference  and  for  additional  problems  one  or  more  of 
the  following  Arithmetics :  Speer ;  Giffin  ;  Southworth  ;  McLellan 
&  Ames  ;  Hewitt ;  Walsh  ;  Behield. 

4  A  Grade 

Cook  &  Cropsey's  Elementary  Arithmetic,  pages  173-213. 

Teach  short  processes.  See  7th  problem,  page  211,  18  men 
will  earn  3-2  of  $72.    Aliquot  parts  of  $1,  a  dozen  and  100. 

Give  especial  attention  to  rapid  work  in  addition,  subtraction, 
multiplication. 

Reference  books  as  in  4  B  Grade. 
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5  B  Grade. 

Cook  &  Cropsey's  Elementary  Arithmetic.  Beginning  with 
page  32,  review  fractional  work  of  preceding  grades. 

Page  224  to  page  250. 

Give  concrete  work  involving  integers  as  well  as  fractions. 
Teach  short  processes  after  a  thorough  analysis  which  takes  one 
as  the  basis.  As,  if  3  yards  of  cloth  cost  30  cents,  9  yards  will  cost 
9  times  the  cost  of  1  yard.  Shorten  later  by  saying  9  yards  cost  3 
times  30  cents. 

See  problem  15,  page  246,  1-4  of  a  yard  equals  2-8  of  a  yard ;  2-8 
of  a  yard  will  cost  2-5  of  25  cents.  Aliquot  parts.  See  proDlem  id. 
page  246.    21-4  dozen  are  9  times  3. 

Reference  books,  as  in  4  B  Grade. 

5  A  Grade 

Cook  &  Cropsey's  Elementary  Arithmetic,  pages  250-287. 
A  careful  review  of  common  fractions  should  precede  the  study 
of  decimal  fractions. 

Review  long  division. 

Teach  short  processes. 

Use  ratio  processes  as  in  5  B. 

Reference  books  as  in  4  B  Grade. 

6  B  Grade 

Cook  &  Cropsey's  Advanced  Arithmetic,  to  page  75. 

Oral  exercises  daily. 

Short  processes.     See  analysis,  page  74.     Use  ratio  process 

Teach  aliquot  parts. 

See  list  of  problems  to  be  omitted. 

Use  for  reference  and  for  additional  problems  one  or  more  of 
the  following  Arithmetics :  Giffin ;  Southworth's  Essentials  ;  Walsh  \ 
McLellan  &  Ames  ;  Belfield ;  Hewitt ;  Speer ;  Bailey. 

6  A  Grade. 

Cook  &  Cropsey's  Advanced  Arithmetic,  page  j6  to  page  144. 
Oral  exercises  daily. 

Teach  short  processes.     See  suggestion  on  page  114,  problem' 
40.    See  list  of  problems  to  be  omitted. 
Reference  books  as  in  6  B  Grade. 
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7  B  Grade. 

Cook  &  Cropsey's  Advanced  Arithmetic.  Page  147  to  223. 

Oral  arithmetic  a  daily  exercise. 

Omit  articles  228  to  231.    . 

Teach  short  processes  and  aliquot  parts.  See  list  of  problems 
to  be  omitted. 

Before  beginning-  the  treatment  of  the  subject  of  Longitude 
and  Time,  the  teacher  will  require  the  class  to  make  a  thorough 
study  of  page  15,  and  pages  17  to  23  inclusive,  of  Frve's  Advanced 
Geography,  having  regular  recitations  thereon,  supplementing  the 
matter  in  the  book  by  lessons  upon  the  use  of  globes. 

In  teaching  this  subject,  the  teacher  will  refer  to  the  sections 
upon  mathematical  geography  in  the  various  geographies  used  for 
reference,  also  Redway's  Teachers'  Manual  in  Geography,  and 
Jackson's  Astromomical  Geography. 

Reference  books  as  in  6  B  Grade. 

7  A.  Grade. 

Cook  &  Cropsey's  Advanced  Arithmetic,  page  224  to  page  278, 
omitting  annual  interest,  and  all  long  problems  in  compound  in- 
terest and  partial  payments.     Omit  also,  the  merchant's  Rule. 

Oral  Arithmetic  a  daily  exercise. 

Teach  short  processes.    See  list  of  problems  to  be  omitted. 

Reference  books  as  in  6  B  Grade. 

8  B  Grade. 

Cook  &  Cropsey's  Advanced  Arithmetic,  page  278  to  page  344, 
omitting  article  321. 

Oral  Arithmetic  a  daily  exercise.  Teach  short  processes.  See 
list  of  problems  to  be  omitted. 

Reference  books  as  in  6  B  Grade. 

8  A   Grade. 
Wells'  Essentials  of  Algebra  to  Factoring. 

ARITHMETIC     PROBLEMS     AND     SUBJECTS       TO     BE 

OMITTED. 

6  B  Grade 

Substitute  problems  from  Reference  Arithmetics  when  needed 
to  illustrate  subjects. 
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Pages  I 

to  74  inclusive. 

Page. 

Problems. 

19 

23,  24,  25,  26. 

21 

3. 

42 

20. 

47 

Omit  Partition. 

54 

Omit  Partition. 

55  and 

56 

Omit  True  Remainder. 

65 

54,   55,   56. 

68 

9.  10. 

69-71  j 

inclusive  Omit  pages. 

6  A  Grade. 

Pa  ere. 
0 

Problems. 

94 

Omit  page. 

95 

21,  22,  23,  24. 

101 

43,  44- 

102 

Omit  page. 

103 

60  to  65   inclusive. 

in 

23,  25,  26,  27. 

113 

23,  25,  26,.  2.J. 

114 

30,  32,  33,  34- 

115 

5i,  52,  53,  54- 

116 

55,  57,  58,  59- 

118 

11,  12,  15,  16. 

119 

24,  25,  28,  29,  32. 

120 

37,  38,  44,  45,  46. 

121 

50,  51. 

122 

62,  73,  77  inclusive. 

123 

81  to  84  inclusive. 

124 

87  to  93  inclusive. 

133 

2,  3. 

142  and 

143 

30  to  42  inclusive. 

7  B   Grade. 

Page. 

Problems. 

158 

4,  5. 

159 

10,  14,  15,  16. 

167 

9,  io- 

170 

3,  8,  10. 

171 

Omit  Articles  226  and  227. 

172 

Learn  Table  and  value  of  pound  in  dollars 
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Learn  value  of  franc  in  cents — Omit  problems. 

173 

Learn  value  of  mark  in  cents. 

185 

14,   16,  20. 

186 

10,  14. 

187 

19,  20,  21,  22. 

188 

5  to  14  inclusive. 

189 

1,  2,  6,  10. 

190 

18,  19,  20. 

192 

25,  27. 

194 

57,  59,  6o;  62. 

195 

Omit  page. 

196 

78,  80,  81,  82,  S3,  84,  90,  91. 

197 

96,  97,  99  to  104  inclusive. 

198 

Omit  page. 

200 

131,  132,  141. 

201 

142,  144,   145,  146,  147,   149,   150,  151. 

202 

154,  158,  159,  160,  163,  165. 

209 

35,  36. 

216 

4i. 

217 

48,  55- 

218 

4  to  9  inclusive. 

220 

29,  30,  31- 

221 

32,  33,  34,  35,  38,  39,  4h  42. 

222 

49,  5°,  5i- 

223 

57,  58,  59- 

7  A  Grade. 

Page. 

Problems. 

228 

6,  11,  12,  14. 

229 

18,   27. 

230 

Omit  page. 

233 

12,  13,  18,  20. 

234 

25- 

236 

23,  24. 

241 

28. 

242 

39,  4i. 

244 

4  to  7 — Substitute  Local  Tax  problems. 

2^5 

Substitute   local   problems. 

247 

Omit  one-half  the  problems. 

250 

7,  8. 

251 

2,    IO. 
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252 

11,  12,  13,  14,  15,  17,  18, 

19 

253 

29,  30,  33- 

254 

38,  47,  49,  51. 

274 

Omit  page. 

277 

Omit  page. 

8  B  Grade 

Page. 

Problems. 

281 

2,  7«  8. 

282 

13,  16. 

289 

1  to  10  inclusive. 

292 

12,  13,  14,  15,  1,  2 

293 

Omit  page. 

294 

Omit  page. 

295 

1  to  12  inclusive. 

296-298 

Omit  pages. 

299 

3,  6,  7. 

300 

8,  9,  10,  13,  14,  16. 

301 

17,   18,   19,  20,  21,  22. 

302 

28,  29,  32,  33,  34,  36. 

303 

37,  41,  42,  44. 

304 

47. 

305 

60,  61,  62. 

315 

4- 

316 

9,  10,  II. 

326 

17  to  22  inclusive. 

327 

Omit  page. 

328 

Omit  Cube  Root. 

337 

I,  3,  4. 

338 

9,  10,  ii,  12,  14. 

339 

18  to  22  inclusive. 

340 

Omit  page. 

34i 

39,  40,  41,  5. 

COURSE  OF  STUDY  IN  GERMAN. 

Grade  1  B. 

Instruction  based  entirely  on  conversation,  using  the  names 
of  objects  in  ihe  room.  Adjectives  describing  these  objects,  the 
simple  use  of  prepositions. 

Poems. 
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Grade  i  A. 
Same   work   continued.   Introduce   "Deutsche     Fibel."      Select 
readings  from  this  book.     Conversation  on  the  pieces  read. 
Poems. 

Grade  2  B 
Reading,    writing,    spelling,    conversation   on    select   pieces   of 
"Erstes  Lesebuch." 

Grade  2  A. 
Same  work  continued. 

Grade  J  B. 
'"Zweites  Lesebuch." 

Reading,   writing,   spelling,  grammar  as   far  as   given   in  the 
book. 

Grade  5  A. 
Same  as  3  B. 

Grades  4  B  and  4  A. 
Drittes  Lesebuch. 
Same  work  continued. 

Grades  5  B  and  5  A 

Viertes  Lesebuch.     Work  the  same  as  before.     Easy  exercises 
based  on  stories  read. 
Translatinpf. 


itv 


Grades  6  B  and  6  A. 
"Spanhoofd's  Lehrbuch  der  Deutchen  Sprache." 

Grades  f  B  and  7  A. 
Same  work  continued. 

Grades  8  B  and  8  A. 
Grammar  review.     Easy  composition.     Easy  reading. 

PENMANSHIP—VERTICAL  WRITING. 

First  Year. 
Objects. — Correct   position.      Command    of   arms,    hands    and 
fingers.     Percepts  of  the  small  letters,  and  ability  to  draw  them. 
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Careful  execution  of  all  written  work,  by  cultivating  habits  of  accu- 
racy and  neatness. 

Means — Body,  arm  and  finger  calisthenics.  Easy  movement 
exercises  on  blackboard  and  on  paper.  Study  and  analysis  of  let- 
ters, with  object  lessons.     Blackboard  writing. 

Material  and  Work. — Good  lead  pencils  and  cheap,  single  ruled 
paper.  All  small  letters  developed  and  practiced  singly, 
in  combination  and  in  words.  See  that  the  figures  are 
made  by  starting  at  the  proper  point.  Teach  only  the  capitals  that 
are  needed,  and  those  should  be  of  the  simple,  business  style  found 
on  the  blackboard.  All  of  the  children's  writing  should  be  on  a 
large  scale. 

Second  Year. 

Objects. — Good  position.  More  skill  and  freedom  in  movement. 
Clearer  percepts  of  elements,  principles,  figures  and  letters,  -ind 
more  ability  to  execute  them. 

Means. — Calisthenic  drill,  as  in  first  year.  Ideographic  move- 
ment exercises.  Form  study.  Apply  what  is  gained  in  the  writing 
lesson,  in  all  written  work.  Writing  to  time  with  wide  spacing. 
Blackboard  writing. 

Material  and  Work. — Good  penholder  and  ink.  Complete  a 
No.  i  Indiana  Copy-book,  supplemented  by  a  Penmanship  Tablet. 
All  the  small  letters  reviewed,  and  the  simple,  business  style  of  capi- 
tals taken  up  as  found  on  the  blackboard. 

Third  Year 

Objects — See  second  year. 

Means — See  second  year. 

Material  and  Work. — Complete  a  No.  2  Indiana  Copy-book 
supplemented  by  a  Penmanship  Tablet.  Do  not  require  too  much 
writing  in  the  study  of  spelling  lessons. 

Fourth  Year. 

Objects — Good  position  more  fixed.  Rest-arm  movement  in  ex- 
ercises. Ability  to  write  well  with  more  speed.  A  plain,  unshaded 
style  of  writing.     Correctly  formed  figures. 

Means. — Properly  adapted  movement  exercises.  Review  of  the 
form  study  of  letters.  Writing  to  time,  with  liberal  spacing  be- 
tween letters.     Blackboard  writing. 

Material  and  Work — Complete  a  No.  3  Indiana  Copy-book, 
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supplemented  by  a  Penmanship  Tablet.     Do  not  require  too  much 
writing  in  the  study  of  spelling-  lessons. 

Fifth  Year 
Objects — See  fourth  year  and  General  Suggestions. 
Means. — See  fourth  year. 
Material  and  Work. — Same  as  for  fourth  year. 

Sixth   Year 

Objects — Good  position  should  become  more  natural.  A  busi- 
ness style  of  writing. 

Means. — Movement  exercises  more  difficult  than  in  lower 
grades.  Reasonably  rapid  writing.  Writing  to  time.  Blackboard 
writing. 

Material  and  Work. — Complete  a  No.  4  Indiana  Copy-book, 
supplemented  by  a  Penmanship  Tablet. 

Seventh  Year 

Objects. — To  be  able  to  write  an  easy,  legible,  rapid,  business 
hand. 

Means. — Movement  exercises  rapidly  and  carefully  practiced 
before  each  writing  lesson.  Writing  in  concert  to  time.  Speed  writ- 
ing. 

Material  and  Work  — Complete  a  No.  5  Indiana  Copy-book, 
supplemented  by  a  Penmanship  Tablet. 

Eighth  Year 
Complete  a  No.  6  Indiana  Copy-book  and  give  drill  upon  writ- 
ing Business  and  Social  Forms  as  given  in  Nos.  7  and  8. 
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Melody  Writing — This  being  the  basis  of  tone  thought,  is  of 
the  utmost  value  to  every  student  of  Music.    One  learns  from  it : 

To  think  in  tones. 

To  recognize  structure  in  Melodies. 

To  recognize  that  part  music,  of  the  best  kind,  is  melodic  in 
every  part. 

It  quickens  the  sense  of  hearing,  assists  one  in  music  reading, 
and  makes  one  a  more  acute  listener. 

Melody  writing  is  begun  in  the  Fourth  Grade.  The  Melody 
must  be  4  measures  long,  beginning  with  1,  3,  5  or  8.  Ending  on  1 
or  8  (Doh)  in  different  keys  and  meter  signatures.  Dictated  by  the 
teacher.     Four  measure  melody  is  called  a  Phrase. 

Grades  5  and  6.  Melody  of  8  measures  long  in  different  keys 
and  meter  signatures,  this  is  called  the  Period;  also  melodies  to 
words  requiring  notes  of  different  length. 

Grades  7  and  8.  Melodies  8  measures  long,  of  more  advanced 
meters ;  also  original  melodies  of  16  measures  to  words  selected ; 
also  an  analytic  study  of  scales  preparatory  to  the  study  of  Har- 
mony. 

INDUSTRIAL  DRAWING. 

First  and  Second  Year. 

Means  of  Expression ;  modeling  in  clay,  stick  laying,  paper  cut- 
ting and  folding,  block  building,  drawing  with  pencil,  charcoal  and 
chalk  and  painting  in  ink  and  water  color. 

Type  solids  developed. 

Decorative  designing,  natural  forms  and  historic  ornament. 

Imagination  and  memory  drawing. 

The  illustration  of  stories. 

Composition  in  lines,  spaces  and  light  and  dark. 

Color  study  from  nature  and  ideal  types.  Pose  drawing,  char- 
acter study  of  heroes  and  personification  of  child  life. 

Picture  study. 

Third  Year. 

Prang's  Elementary  Course  in  Art  Instruction,  Third  Year 
Book. 

Work  under  the  following  subjects  will  be  planned: 
Nature  drawing  and  painting. 
Pose  drawing. 
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Model  and  object  drawing. 

Color  study. 

Historic  ornament. 

Original  decorative  design. 

Construction. 

Composition. 

Illustration. 

Perspective. 

Artists  and  their  pictures. 

Media:  pencil,  charcoal,  ink  and.  water  color. 

Fourth  Year. 

Prang's  Elementary  Course  in  Art  Instruction,  Fourth  Year 
Book. 

Nature  drawing  and  painting. 

Pose  drawing. 

Model  and  object  drawing. 

Color  study. 

Historic  ornament. 

Original  decorative  design. 

Construction. 

Composition. 

Illustration. 

Perspective. 

Artists  and  their  pictures. 

Media :  pencil,  charcoal,  ink  and  water  color. 

Fifth  Year 

Prang's  Elementary  Course  in  Art  Instruction,  Fifth  Year  Book. 

Nature  drawing  and  painting. 

Pose  drawing  and  painting. 

Anatomy. 

Model  and  object  drawing. 

Color  study. 

Historic  ornament. 

Original  decorative  design. 

Construction. 

Composition. 

Illustration. 

Perspective. 
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Artists  and  their  pictures. 

Media:  pencil,  charcoal,  ink  and  water  color. 

Sixth  Year. 
Prang's  Elementary  Course  in  Art  Instruction,  Fifth  Year  Book. 
Nature  drawing  and  painting. 
Pose  drawing  and  painting. 
Anatomy. 

Model  and  object  drawing. 
Color  study. 
Historic  ornament. 
Original  decorative  design. 
Construction. 
Composition. 
Illustration. 
Perspective. 

Artists  and  their  pictures. 
Media:  pencil,  charcoal,  ink  and  water  color. 

Seventh  Year. 

Prang's  Elementary  Course  in  Art  Instruction,  Seventh  Year 
Book. 

Nature  drawing  and  painting. 

Pose  drawing  and  painting. 

Anatomy. 

Model  and  object  drawing  and  painting. 

Color  study. 

Historic  ornament. 

Original  decorative  design. 

Construction  and  projection. 

Composition. 

Illustration. 

Perspective. 

Architecture. 

Artists  and  their  pictures. 

Media:  pencil,  pen,  charcoal,  ink  and  water  color. 

Eighth  Year. 

Prang's  Elementary  Course  in  Art  Instruction,  Eighth  Year 
Book. 

Nature  drawing  and  painting. 
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Pose  drawing  and  painting. 

Anatomy. 

Model  and  object  drawing  and  painting. 

Color  study. 

Historic  ornament. 

Original  decorative  design. 

Construction  and  projection. 

Composition. 

Illustration. 

Perspective. 

Architecture. 

Artists  and  their  pictures. 

Media :  pencil,  pen,  charcoal,  ink  and  water  color. 

High  School. 
Mechanical  Course. 
Construction. 
Projection  of  lines. 
Projection  of  surfaces. 
Projection  of  solids. 
Intersection  of  solids. 
Parallel  Perspective. 
Shades  and  Shadows. 
Designing  and  Free-hand  Course. 

Original  designs  from  natural  forms — natural  or  convention- 
alized. 

Historic  ornament. 
Different  styles  of  architecture. 
Drawing  from  cast. 
Drawing  and  painting  from  life. 
Drawing  and  painting  from  still  life. 
Drawing  and  painting  from  landscape. 
Composition. 
Illustration. 
Perspective. 
Artistic  Anatomy. 
Artists  and  their  pictures. 
Media :  pencil,  pen,  charcoal,  ink  and  water  color. 

PHYSICAL  CULTURE. 
The  object  of  the  Physical  exercises  is  not  only  to  develop, 
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through  daily  exercise,  all  the  voluntary  muscles  of  the  body,  but 
to  work  toward  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  underlying  prin- 
ciples of  poise,  cheerfulness  of  body,  radiation  of  life,  etc.  We  do 
not  work  for  physical  strength  alone,  but  for  the  harmonious  de- 
velopment of  body  and  mind.  The  first  end  to  attain  is  that  of 
health,  but  there  is  an  aesthetic  value  in  each  exercise  that  will  be 
developed. 

Unless  normal  position  of  body  is  first  secured  exercises  are 
without  proper  results. 

Normal  position  consists  in : 

(a)  Lifting  the  chest  until  the  vital  organs  are  high  in  the 
chest  cavity,  at  the  same  time  broadening  the  back  between  the 
shoulders. 

(b)  Straightening  the  spine  by  bending  forward  from  the 
waist  until  a  line  dropped  from  the  chin  would  strike  the  chest  and: 
fall  between  the  toes. 

(c)  Straightening  the  spine  by  pressing  upward  on  the  crown- 
of  head. 

(d)  Standing  with  the  weight  on  the  balls  of  the  feet. 

Primary  Exercises. 
These  should  be  made  as  recreative  as  possible  where  a  hall  is 
available.  These  exercises  should  be  preceded  by  marching,  run- 
ning on  toes  and  skipping.  Care  should  be  taken  to  keep  the  idea 
of  play  in  the  mind  of  the  child  and  still  make  the  work  as  uniform 
as  possible.  Each  exercise  keeps  a  thought  before  the  child's  mind, 
and  the  value  of  it  is  measured  by  the  teacher's  ability  to  work  on 
his  imagination. 

List  of  exercises  to  be  used  in  Grades  i  A  B  and  2  A  B. 

1.  Lifting  a  weight. 

2.  Turning  grindstone. 

3.  Ringing  bell. 

4.  Swinging  pendulum. 

5.  Balloon    (breathing  exercise). 

6.  Throwing  ball.  7 

7.  Chopping  wood. 

8.  Rowing  boat. 

9.  Shooting  with  bow  and  arrow. 

10.  Head  exercise. 

11.  Knee  exercise. 

12.  Weather  vane  exercise. 
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13.  Clapping  hands. 

14.  Reaching. 

(a)  Above. 

1.  Right  arm. 

2.  Left  arm. 

3.  Both  arms. 

(b)  Sides. 

1.  Right  arm. 

2.  Left  arm. 

3.  Both  arms. 

15.  Washing  clothes. 

16.  Pawing  exercise. 

17.  Reed  exercise. 

These  may  be  supplemented  by  others  of  the  same  nature  which 
suggest  themselves  to  the  teacher. 

When  there  is  music  the  last  set  of  exercises  for  harmony 
should  be  given  as  in  higher  grades. 

Upper  Grade  Exercises 

These  are  taught  to  all  grades  beginning  with  the  3  B. 

1.  Exercise  for  normal  position. 

2.  Poising. 

3.  Hip. 

4.  Contract  and  expand  (muscular  exercise). 

5.  Inhale  and  exhale  (breathing  exercise). 

6.  Towering  and  raising  chest  (muscular  exercise). 

7.  Arm  breathing  (breathing  exercise). 

8.  Arm  even  with  shoulders. 

9.  Head. 

10.  Knee. 

11.  Stretching. 

12.  Wrist. 

Movements  for  developing  harmony  between  different  sets  of 
'muscles : 

1.  Right  arm  movement — up,  down,  back.  Repeat. 

2.  Left  arm  movement — up,  down,  back.     Repeat. 

3.  Both  arms — up,  down,  back.     Repeat. 

4.  Both  arms. 

(a)  Up  and  together. 

(b)  Out  over  head  and  back  again. 
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(c)  Palms  out  and  back. 

(d)  Palms  front. 

(e)  Arms  out  and  back. 

(f)  Palms  out  and  back. 

(g)  Palms  out  parallel  with  floor  and  back, 
(h)  Arms  down  to  rest  position. 

These  exercises  will  be  supplemented  with  others  at  such  times 
as  seem  fit.  In  all  grades  exercises  should  be  taken  at  some  time 
during  the  morning  or  afternoon  session — the  middle  of  the  morn- 
ing session  being  the  best  time.  During  the  other  half  day  from 
five  to  ten  minutes  should  be  devoted  to  marching. 

Rythmic  movements  are  introduced  throughout  the  grades,  for 
the  development  of  more  delicate  and  subtle  co-ordination,  greater 
harmony,  greater  responsiveness  in  bodily  expression,  and  the  ele- 
ment of  bodily  culture  which  comes  from  refined  physical  move- 
ments. They  are  also  conducive  to  the  preservation  of  the  power 
of  free  self  expression. 
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COURSES  OF  STUDY 

—IN  THE— 

HIGH  SCHOOL,   1901-1902 


REMARKS. 


1.  Graduates  of  the  High  School  are  admitted  on  certificate 
(without  examination)  to  the  following  Universities  and  Colleges: 

University  of  Michigan, 

University  of  Chicago, 

Wesleyan  University, 

Williams  College, 

Smith  College, 

Wellesley  College, 

Vassar  College, 

Dartmouth  College, 
to  all  the  Colleges  of  Indiana,  and  to  some  others.  Only  graduates 
who  have  done  strong  work  throughout  the  course  are  entitled  to 
this  certificate 

2.  Students  who  expect  to  enter  college  are  advised  to  take 
the  Latin,  the  Latin-German,  or  the  Classical  course,  to  choose  their 
college  as  early  as  possible,  and  to  consult  the  principal  of  the  High 
School  concerning  their  preparation.    This  may  save  loss  of  time. 

3.  Students  who  for  any  reason  cannot  complete  the  work  re- 
quired for  graduation  in  four  years  may  take  a  longer  time,  and 
parents  who  think  their  children  overtaxed  are  requested  to  consult 
the  principal  with  a  view  to  a  satisfactory  adjustment  of  the  work. 
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HIGH  SCHOOL  TEXT  BOOKS. 

Algebra : Wells'  Essentials. 

Geometry Van  Velzer  &  Shutts. 

First  Latin  Book Collar  &  Daniell. 

Latin  Grammar Bennett. 

Latin  Prose  Composition Bennett. 

Second  Year  in  Latin.  . .  .' Greenough,  D'Ooge  &  Daniell. 

Cicero Johnston. 

Vergil Knapp. 

First  Greek  Book White. 

Greek  Grammar Goodwin. 

Homer's  Iliad Keep. 

Greek  Prose  Composition Jones. 

AnaBasis Kelsey. 

History  of  Greece Myers. 

History  of  Rome Myers. 

History  of  England Larned. 

History  of  United  States ^McLaughlin. 

Botany Coulter. 

Physical  Geography Davis. 

Physics » Carhart  &  Chute. 

Physical  Laboratory  Manual .  . .  .  C.  F.  Adams. 

Chemistry Newell. 

American  Government Hinsdale. 

Rhetoric Herrick  &  Damon. 

English  Composition Scott  &  Denney's  Elementary. 

History  of  English  Literature...  Pancoast's  Introduction. 

First  Year  in  German Spanhoof d. 

German  Grammar Joynes-Meissner. 

German  Composition Harris. 
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TRAINING  SCHOOL. 


ADMISSION. 


To  be  admitted  as  a  student  in  the  Training  School,  it  is 
necessary  that  the  applicant  shall  have  been  graduated  from  the 
Fort  Wayne  High  School  or  shall  present  satisfactory  evidence  of 
the  completion  of  a  course  of  study  equivalent  to  the  course  of 
study  of  the  Fort  Wayne  High  School. 

Aim 

The  aim  of  the  school  is  to  give  to  the  students  intending  to 
teach  some  insight  into  the  profession  they  have  chosen.  Teachers 
should  be  cognizant  of  the  educational  thought  of  those  nations 
that  have  led  in  civilization;  they  should  know  of  the  growth  of 
educational  ideas  that  they  may  profit  from  the  experience  of  oth- 
ers, and  know  where  the  schools  of  to-day  stand.  They  should 
know  the  nature  of  mind,  whose  growth  they  are  to  assist,  and  the 
laws  of  its  development ;  they  should  possess  some  knowledge  of 
the  management  of  a  school  under  the  usual  organization  of  a 
school  system  before  they  take  upon  themselves  the  entire  respon- 
sibilities of  teachers. 

To  give  a  broad  view  of  education,  a  course  in  the  History  of 
Education  is  given,  including  a  brief  survey  of  the  different  sys- 
tems among  the  ancients  and  the  growth  of  educational  thought 
down  to  the  present  day.  Particular  attention  is  given  to  Greek 
and  Roman  education,  the  revival  periods,  the  teaching  congrega- 
tions and  to  the  lives  and  works  of  individual  educators,  such  as 
Comenius,  Rousseau,  Pestalozzi  and  Froebel. 

To  give  the  students  a  knowledge  of  the  general  nature  and 
growth  of  mind,  a  course  in  Psychology,  including  some  direct 
study  of  the  child  is  presented.  In  addition  to  a  study  of  prin- 
ciples of  mind  development  as  set  forth  by  those  who,  from  their 
investigations  are  authority,  the  students  directly  observe  the  chil- 
dren in  different  stages  of  development  to  test  such  principles  as 
have  been  discussed. 

A  third  course  given  is  that  of  Method,  a  study  of  the  way  in 
which  the  mind,  because  of  its  uniform  laws  of  growth,  grasps 
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any  new  subject.  A  study  of  method  as  applied  to  several  particu- 
lar subjects  is  made,  including  the  consideration  of  the  educational 
value  of  the  subject,  the  logical  sequence  of  topics  in  the  subject 
itself,  and  the  natural  way  of  presenting  the  subject  to  the  de- 
veloping mmd. 

Following  the  work  in  methods  is  a  series  of  lectures  on  the 
practical  management  of  a  school. 

As  "knowledge  about"  lacks  the  sympathetic  interest  that  "ac- 
quaintance with"  gives,  the  student  is  required  to  test  by  practice 
the  soundness  of  the  principles  studied.  The  grades  of  the  Lake- 
side School  are  under  the  management  of  the  Principal  of  the 
Training  School,  and  in  these  grades  the  students  do  their  prac- 
tice teaching. 

Since  the  course  of  training  has  been  extended  from  a  year  to 
a  year  and  a  half,  the  students  give  experimental  lessons  in  the 
grades  during  the  second  semester  of  their  junior  year.  These  les- 
sons are  in  connection  with  the  study  of  method  by  every  student  in 
the  class,  and  each  student  prepares  a  plan  on  a  subject  assigned  by 
the  principal  and  after  these  plans  have  been  read  before  and  dis- 
cussed by  the  class,  and  revised  if  necessary,  one  student  is  selected 
to  give  the  lesson  to  the  grade  to  which  it  is  adapted,  students  and 
teachers  critically  observing.  Some  of  the  students  are  appointed 
to  write  up  a  description  of  the  lesson  as  a  whole,  some  to  criticise 
on  accuracy  and  definiteness,  others  on  questioning,  logical  sequence 
of  procedure,  suitability  of  devices  used,  etc.  The  lesson  is  after- 
wards criticised  in  class  on  the  points  indicated  above,  and  a  sum- 
mary made  of  the  value  of  the  lesson.  The  teaching  during  this 
junior  year  is  designed  to  give  the  practice-teachers  skill  in  present- 
ing individual  lessons. 

During  the  first  semester  of  the  second  year,  and  the  final  one  in 
training,  the  senior  students  devote  their  whole  time  to  practice 
teaching  and  observation.  They  are  assigned  to  different  grades  for 
periods  of  five  .weeks  at  a  time,  to  work  under  the  direction  of  the 
special  critic  teacher  who  is  largely  responsible  for  their  work.  As 
a  general  thing  the  regular  teacher  is  one  who  by  her  training  and 
experience  is  qualified  to  guide  and  criticise  the  practice  teacher  in 
her  work.  The  students  give  lessons  on  Tuesdays,  Wednesdays  and 
Thursdays,  observing  the  work  of  the  regular  teacher  on  Mondays 
and  for  short  periods  on  Fridays. 

The  principal  observes  the  practice  teaching  in  the  afternoons,. 
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confers  with  the  critics  in  regard  to  the  work  observed,  and  meets 
the  practice  class  once  a  week  for  general  discussion. 

The  work  of  this  last  term  is  designed  to  give  the  young  teach- 
erc  not  only  a  practical  knowledge  of,  but  also  some  degree  of  skill 
in  the  management  of  a  school,  and  in  instruction  and  co-ordination 
of  the  different  subjects  of  study. 

It  is  sometimes  suggested  that  practice  teaching  is  a  detriment 
to  the  pupils,  but  observation  and  experience  lead  us  to  think  other- 
wise. Under  the  management  indicated  where  all  lessons  are  so 
carefully  planned  by  the  practice  teachers  and  directed  by  an  ex- 
perienced critic,  the  pupil  loses  nothing  on  the  knowledge  side,  and 
gains  a  great  deal  in  breadth  of  character  by  contact  with  the  best 
from  a  number  of  earnest  minds. 

In  adition  to  the  following  texts  which  are  used  regularly,  the 
students  have  free  access  to  the  Pedagogical  Library  which  is  located 
at  present  in  the  Training  School  building. 

Psychology — James'  Briefer  Course. 

Modern  Education — Williams. 

General  Method— McMurry. 

Method  of  the  Recitation— C.  &  F.  McMurry. 

COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

A.     Psychology. 

i.     Nature  and  Scope  of  the  work. 

2.  Physiological  Psychology. 

1.  A  general  view  of  the  Nervous  System. 

2.  Sensation  in  general. 

(a)  Specific. 

(b)  Organic. 

(c)  Common. 

3.  Structure  and  Function  of  the  Brain. 

4.  Reactions. 

5.  Habits. 

3.  Consciousness. 

1 .  Nature  of. 

2.  Stages  of  Growth  and  Processes. 

(a)  Review  of  Sensation. 

(b)  Perception. 
>          (c)  Memory. 
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(d)  Imagination. 

(e)  Conception. 

(f)  Reasoning. 

(g)  Processes  of  discrimination  and  association. 

3.  Emotions  and  Instincts. 

4.  Volition. 

B.  History  of  Education. 

1.  Education  among  the  Ancients. 

1.  Oriental  thought. 

2.  Greek  Education. 

3.  Roman  Education. 

2.  Mediaeval  and  Renaissance  Periods. 

1.  Monastic  Education. 

2.  Scholasticism. 

3.  The  Reformers  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  cen- 
turies, both  theorists  and  teachers. 

4.  The  Teaching  Congregation. 

3.  Modern  Education. 

1.  Great  Educators — Rousseau,  Pestalozzi,  Froebel,  Her- 
bart,  Herbert  Spencer,  Horace  Mann. 

2.  Educational  systems  of  different  countries  at  the  pres- 
ent day. 

?>.     Historv  of  education  in  Indiana. 

C.  Method. 

1.  General. 

1.  Aim  of  Education — Locke,  Herbart,  Spencer,  the  Her- 
bartians,  Dewey. 

2.  Natural  processes  of  mind  in  learning. 

2.  Special  Methods. 

1.     Geography,  History,    Reading,     Language,     Number, 
Nature  Study. 

D.  Child  Study. 

The  purpose  of  the  child  study  is  to  arouse  and  stimulate  the 
interest  of  the  young  teacher  in  the  individual  child  ana 
not  for  scientific  investigation  primarily. 

Each  student  teacher  is  assigned  one  particular  child  to  observe 
for  a  period  of  time  along  certain  lines.  Then  she  is  as- 
signed another  child  of  different  temperament  for  the  same 
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points.     She  observes,  also,  children  in  different  stages  of 
development. 

E.  Practice  Teaching. 

1.  Junior  Class — Second  Semester. 

Trial  lessons  for  skill  in  individual  lessons. 

2.  Senior  Class. 

1.  Observation  of  illustrative  lessons. 

2.  Teaching  by  student  teachers. 

F.  During  the  junior  year  and  the  term  of  practice  in  the  senior 
year  the  students  receive  instruction  once  a  week  from  the 
drawing  supervisor,  once  a  week  from  the  supervisor  of  read- 
ing and  physical  culture,  and  once  in  two  weeks  from  the  music 
supervisor. 
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Meetings  of  the  Board. 

Section  i.  The  regular  meetings  of  the  Board  shall  be  held  on 
the  second  and  fourth  Mondays  of  each  month.  The  hour  of  meet- 
ing shall  be  7 130  o'clock  p.  m.  Special  meetings  may  be  called  at  any 
time  by  the  president. 

Order  of  Business 

Sec  2.  At  all  meetings  of  the  Board  the  order  of  business 
shall  be  as  follows  : 

1.     Reading  minutes  of  the  last  meeting. 
2. .    Consideration  of  accounts. 

3.  Reception  of  communications  and  petitions. 

4.  Reports  of  committees. 

5.  Unfinished  business. 

6.  New  business. 

7.  Reports  and  suggestions  of  the  Superintendent. 

Superintendent     Appointment  and  discharge. 

Sec.  3.  For  the  purpose  of  aiding  the  Board  of  School  Trustees 
in  the  discharge  of  its  duties;  of  securing  uniformity  and  thorough- 
ness in  the  course  of  instruction,  and  judicious  and  efficient  discipline 
in  all  the  schools,  a  Superintendent  shall  be  appointed.  The  appoint- 
ment shall  be  made  by  the  Board  for  such  time  and  at  such  salary 
as  shall  be  mutually  agreed  upon  by  the  Board  and  the  Superinten- 
dent. Provided  that  the  first  appointment  to  the  position  of  Super- 
intendent of  any  person  who  shall  not  have  previously  filled  said  po- 
sition in  the  public  schools  of  the  city  of  Fort  Wayne,  shall  be  for 
a  term  of  not  more  than  one  year. 

He  may  be  discharged  for  incompetency,  unfaithfulness  in  the 
discharge  of  his  duties,  or  wilful  neglect  to  conform  to*  the  rules 
and  regulations  of  the  schools. 
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The  resignation  of  the  Superintendent  shall  be  by  written  com- 
munication to  the  Board,  and  shall  be  filed  with  the  Secretary. 

General  Pozvers  and  Duties 

Sec.  4.  To  the  Superintendent  shall  be  committed  the  general 
supervision  of  all  the  public  schools,  school  houses,  apparatus,  and 
other  property  belonging  thereto.  To  him  shall  be  committed  the 
methods  of  instruction,  government,  and  general  management  that 
shall  be  practiced  in  the  schools.  He  is  specially  charged  with  the 
strict  enforcement  of  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Board,  a  copy 
of  which  he  shall  have  placed  in  each  school  room.  He  shall  keep 
regular  office  hours  for  the  convenience  of  parents,  teachers,  pupils, 
and  others  desiring  any  information  concerning  the  schools.  He 
shall  devote  himself  to  the  duties  of  his  office,  and  perform  such  oth- 
er official  duties,  not  herein  specified,  as  may  be  required  by  the 
Board.. 

Special  Pozvers  and  Duties. 

Sec  5.  Visiting  Schools. — The  Superintendent  shall  visit  the 
different  schools  as  often  as  his  other  duties  will  permit,  note  the 
methods  of  instruction  and  discipline  used  by  each  teacher,  examine 
the  classes,  and  give  such  aid  and  encouragement  to  teachers  ami 
pupils  as  circumstances  may  suggest.  It  shall  be  his  duty,  to  grade 
the  schools,  to  distribute  pupils  to  their  appropriate  districts,  etc. 
He  shall  assign  teachers  their  respective  positions  and  duties,  ana 
shall  report  to  the  Board  whenever  he  shall  find  any  teacher  deficient 
and  incompetent  in  the  discharge  of  his  or  her  duties,  and  shall  have 
the  power,  with  the  consent  of  the  Board  of  Education,  to  dispense 
with  the  services  of  any  teacher  whenever  it  shall  appear  that  his  or 
her  further  connection  with  the  schools  would  not  be  beneficial 
thereto. 

Sec.  6.  Violations  of  Duty. — He  shall  check  all  violations  of 
the  duties  of  the  school  room,  and  not  tolerate  in  teachers  any  ir- 
regularities or  delinquencies,  and  in  case  of  insubordination,  gross 
neglect  of  duty,  or  other  serious  fault  upon  part  of  a  teacher,  he 
shall,  if  in  his  judgment  advisable,  suspend  such  teacher  from  duty, 
and  report  the  case  to  the  Board  for  final  adjudication.  He  only 
shall  have  power  to  suspend  pupils  from  school  whose  conduct  or 
character  is  such  as  would  injure  the  schools,  or  whose  parents  will- 
fully neglect  or  refuse  to  co-operate  with  the  Superintendent  or 
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teachers  in  carrying  out  the  regulations  of  the  schools,  or  who  en- 
courage their  children  to  neglect  or  violate  the  rules  of  the  schools ; 
but  no  pupil  shall  be  finally  expelled  except  by  a  vote  of  the  Board. 
Sec  7.  Other  School  Systems. — He  shall  endeavor  to  acquaint 
himself  with  the  public  school  systems  of  other  cities,  and  with  what- 
ever principles  and  facts  may  concern  the  interests  of  popular  edu- 
cation, and  with  all  matters  pertaining  in  any  way  to  the  organiza- 
tion, discipline,  and  instruction  of  public  schools,  to  the  end  that  all 
the  children  of  this  city,  who  are  instructed  in  the  different  depart- 
ments, may  obtain  the  best  education  which  the  schools  are  able  to 
impart. 

Sec  8.  Pay  Roll. — He  shall  keep  a  correct  account  of  the  ser- 
vices rendered  by  each  teacher,  and,  at  the  end  of  each  school  month 
shall  make  out  an  accurate  pay-roll,  showing  the  several  amounts 
due  the  teachers,  and  file  the  same  with  the  Board. 

Sec.  9.  Regulations  — He  shall  have  power  to  make  such  spe 
cial  regulations,  subject  to  the  approval,  and  not  inconsistent  with 
the  rules  of  the  Board,  as  he  shall  deem  essential  to  promote  the  ex- 
ficiency  of  the  schools.  It  shall  be  his  duty  to  see  that  every  teacher 
is  familiar  with  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Board,  the  course  of 
study,  together  with  the  methods  of  instruction  and  discipline  sug- 
gested in  the  course  of  study,  etc. 

Sec.  10.  Examinations. — He  shall  have  authority  to  hold,  at 
any  time,  such  examinations  in  any  school  as  he  may  deem  necessary 
to  inform  himself  of  its  condition,  and  shall  prescribe  the  time  and 
manner  of  all  other  examinations  of  classes,  and  shall  transfer  pupils 
from  one  grade  to  another,  as  he  may  deem  advisable. 

Sec.  11.  Teachers  Meetings. — He  shall  have  power  to  require 
teachers  to  attend  such  regular  or  occasional  meetings  as  he  may 
appoint,  for  instruction  in  their  duties,  methods  of  teaching  and 
governing  their  schools,  or  for  mutual  improvement. 

Sec  12.  Meetings  of  Board. — He  shall  attend  the  meetings  of 
the  Board,  advise  with  committees  requiring  his  aid,  and  give  such 
information  as  may  be  called  for  in  regard  to  the  welfare  and  pro- 
gress of  the  schools. 

Sec.  13.  Report. — He  shall  report  to  the  Board  at  the  close  of 
the  school  year,  before  the  annual  appointment  of  teachers,  the  aver- 
age standing  of  each  teacher  in  the  school,  as  regards  ability  to  teach 
and  govern,  and  punctuality  in  attendance  at  school  or  at  teachers' 
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meetings,  and  shall  each  year  make  a  general  report  of  the  Board 
of  the  condition  of  the  schools. 

Sec.  14.  Transfers. — The  Superintendent  snail  have  power  to 
transfer  pupils  from  one  district  to  another,  in  case  such  transfer  be 
necessary  for  the  relief  of  crowded  rooms,  or  for  purposes  of  disci- 
pline. Transfers  for  other  reasons  than  these  shall  not  be  made  ex- 
cept by  the  Board  in  regular  session,  and  then  only  upon  application 
by  the  parent  or  guardian,  made  in  person  or  by  writing,  stating 
reasons  for  such  transfer,  and  showing  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Board  that  such  transfer  will  be  beneficial  to  the  pupil,  and  not  detri- 
mental to  the  general  interests  of  the  school. 

Grades  of  Schools. 

Sec.  15.  The  Public  Schools  of  the  City  of  Fort  Wayne  shall  be 
divided  into  Kindergarten,  Primary,  Grammar,  or  Intermediate, 
High  School  and  Training  School  departments.  The  Kindergarten 
department  shall  be  for  the  instruction  of  children  between  the  ages 
of  four  and  six  years.  The  Primary  Schools  shall  comprise  the  first, 
second,  third  and  fourth  years  of  the  regular  school  course,  and  shall 
be  divided  into  eight  grades  of  one-half  year  each,  which  grades 
shall  be  thus  designated :  First  year,  Grades  1  A  and  1  B ;  second 
year,  Grades  2  A  and  2  B ;  third  year,  Grades  3  A  and  3  B ;  fourth 
year,  Grades  4  Aand  4  B. 

The  Grammar,  or  Intermediate  Schools,  shall  comprise  the 
fifth,  sixth,  seventh  and  eighth  years  of  the  course,  and  shall  be  di- 
vided into  eight  grades  of  one-half  year  each,  which  grades  shall  be 
thus  designated :  Fifth  year,  Grades  5  A  and  5  B  ;  sixth  year,  Grades 
6  A  and  6  B ;  seventh  year,  Grades  7  A  and  7  B  ;  eighth  year,  Grades 
8  A  and  8  B.  The  letter  A  in  each  case  shall  designate  the  higher 
grade,  and  the  letter  B  the  lower  grade,  of  each  year. 

The  High  School  shall  comprise  the  ninth,  tenth,  eleventh  and 
twelfth  years  of  the  course,  and  shall  be  divided  into  four  classes, 
which  shall  be  thus  designated :  First  year,  second  year,  Junior,  and 
Senior. 

The  Training  School  shall  be  for  the  preparation  of  teach- 
ers and  shall  extend  through  one  and  one-half  years  of  work. 

Sec.  16.  School  Year — The  School  year  shall  consist  of  forty 
weeks,  exclusive  of  Christmas  holidays.  The  year  shall  be  divided 
into  two  terms  of  twenty  weeks  each. 

Sec.  17.     Holidays  and  Dismissals. — The  schools  shall  be  closed 
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on  Christmas  and  New  Year's  Days,  Thanksgiving  Day  and  the  day 
succeeding,  on  the  afternoon  of  Decoration  Day,  and  on  such  other 
days  as  the  Board  shall,  from  time  to  time,  direct.  Also,  in  case  of 
the  death  of  an  officer  of  the  schools  all  the  schools  shall  be  closed 
for  the  half  day  in  which  the  funeral  ceremonies  shall  be  held.  In 
case  of  the  death  of  a  teacher  the  school  in  which  such  teacher  was 
employed  shall  be  closed  for  the  half  day  of  the  funeral. 

Sec.  i 8  Daily  Sessions. — There  shall  be  two  daily  sessions  in  all 
the  schools.  In  the  District  schools,  the  first  session  shall  begin  at 
9  :oo  a.  m.  and  close  at  12  :oo  m.  The  second  shall  begin  at  1 130  p. 
m.  and  close  at  4  p.  m.  The  pupils  of  the  first  and  second  years  of  the 
Primary  grades  shall  be  dismissed  at  1 1 130  a.  m.  and  3  130  p.  m.  each 
day.  In  the  High  School,  the  first  session  shall  be  from  9  :oo  a.  m. 
to  12  :oo  m.,  and  the  second  session  from  1 130  p.  m.  to  4  :oo  p.  m. 
The  schools  shall  be  governed  by  Central  Standard  time. 

ADMISSION. 

Sec.  19.  Age  and  Time  of  Admission. — In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  school  law,  children  under  six  years  of  age  shall 
not  be  admitted  into  any  of  the  grades  enumerated  in  Section  15  of 
these  regulations ;  except  the  Kindergarten,  unless  such  children 
shall  attain  the  age  of  six  years  within  the  half-year  of  school  at  the 
beginning  of  which  they  apply,  nor  shall  beginners  be  admitted  into 
the  1  B  grade  except  at  the  opening  of  the  schools,  in  September,  or 
at  the  beginning  of  the  second  term  of  the  school  year  Other  pupils 
belonging  to  the  school  city  may  be  admitted  at  any  time  to  the 
grades  for  which  they  are  qualified.  Children  under  four  )^ears  of 
age  shall  not  be  admitted  into  any  Kindergarten  established  or  main- 
tained by  the  Board. 

Sec.  20.  Admission  Prohibited  on  Account  of  Disease. — No 
pupil  known  to  be  affected  with  any  contagious  or  loathsome  disease 
or  coming  from  a  household  afflicted  with  any  contagious  disease, 
shall  be  received  or  continued  in  the  public  schools.  (Any  pupil  not 
having  been  vaccinated  may  be  excluded  from  school  at  any  time.) 

.Sec  21.  Tuition  Pupils — None  except  children  or  wards  of 
actual  residents  shall  be  admitted  to  the  schools  free  of  charge.  Chil- 
dren of  non-residents  may  be  admitted  to  any  of  the  schools  for 
which  they  are  qualified,  if  they  can  be  accommodated  without  dis- 
commoding resident  pupils,  on  payment  of  the  legal  rates  of  tuition.. 
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Sec.  22.  High  School — Admission  to. — No  one  shall  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  High  School  as  a  pupil  who  shall  not  have  completed, 
in  a  satis  factory  manner,  the  course  of  study  of  the  district  schools 
of  the  city,  or  a  course  of  study  equivalent  thereto  in  the  branches  of 
study  usually  known  as  Common  School  branches. 

POWERS  AND  DUTIES  OF  SUPERVISORS   OF   SPECIAL 
BRANCHES  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

Sec.  23.  Powers. — The  Supervisors  of  Special  Branches  of  In- 
struction shall  be  held  responsible  respectively  for  the  success  of  the 
work  in  such  special  branches. 

To  each  Supervisor  shall  be  given  the  power  to  call  such  meet- 
ings of  teachers  for  instruction  in  methods  or  subject  matter  as  he 
or  she  may  deem  necessary,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Superin- 
tendent. The  attendance  of  teachers  at  all  such  meetings  shall  be 
regular  and  punctual,  and  for  willful  neglect  or  refusal  to  attend  any 
such  meeting,  the  teacher  in  fault  shall  be  reported  to  the  Superin- 
tendent, who  shall  treat  such  case  as  coming  under  the  provisions  of 
Section  6  of  the  Rules  and  Regulations.  Provided,  that  the  Super- 
visor may  excuse  any  teacher  from  attendance  at  a  meeting  for  rea- 
sons appearing  sufficient  to  the  Supervisor. 

Sec.  24.  Rules  for  Meetings,  Etc. — Each  Supervisor  shall  have 
power  to  devise  rules  for  the  government  of  metings  called  under 
the  provisions  of  the  foregoing  Section,  which  rules,  when  they  shall 
have  been  approved  by  the  Superintendent,  shall  be  deemed  a  part 
of  the  code  of  rules  governing  the  schools,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty 
of  each  Supervisor  to  visit  each  school  room  as  often  as  his  or  her 
other  duties  may  permit,  and  observe  the  methods  of  instruction 
used  by  each  teacher  in  the  special  branch  of  which  the  Supervisor 
is  in  charge,  and  each  Supervisor  shall  render  to  the  Superinten- 
dent, as  often  as  required  a  report  as  to  the  work  of  the  branch, 
and  as  to  the  proficiency  of  the  respective  teachers  in  such  branch 
of  instruction  as  he  or  she  may  supervise. 

Sec.  25.  Programme. — It  shall  be  the  duty  of  each  Super- 
visor to  have  a  regular  programme  of  visitation  and  instruction, 
which  programme  shall  be  approved  by  the  Superintendent,  and 
filed  at  his  office  at  the  beginning  of  each  school  term  and  each 
Supervisor  shall  adhere  to  said  programme  in  his  or  her  rounds 
of  visitation  and  instruction,  unless  special  reasons  exist  for  de- 
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parture  therefrom  at  any  particular  time,  in  which  case  the  Super- 
visor may  vary  from  said  programme;  but  in  all  cases  of  such  var- 
iance a  statement  of  the  fact  thereof,  and  the  reasons  therefor, 
shall  be  filed  at  the  office  of  the  Superintendent  as  soon  thereafter 
as  practicable. 

Duties  of  Principals 

Sec.  26.  Responsibilities. — The  Principals  shall  have 
the  general  supervision  of  their  respective  schools.  They 
shall  be  held  responsible  for  the  enforcement  of  the  rules  and  reg- 
ulations of  the  Board,  and  they  shall  strictly  carry  out  the  direc- 
tions of  the  Superintendent.  They  shall  exercise  a  care  over  the 
buildings,  grounds,  and  appurtenances,  and  whenever  any  repairs 
are  needed,  they  shall  give  notice  thereof  to  the  Superintendent. 
They  shall  be  held  responsible  for  the  instruction  and  discipline  in 
the  various  rooms.  They  shall  examine  and  locate  all  applicants 
for  admission  into  their  schools,  and  shall  as  often  as  practicable 
examine  the  classes  of  their  subordinate  teachers. 

Sec  27.  Supervision. — They  shall  devote  some  time  each 
day  to  visiting  the  schools  under  their  charge,  for  the  purpose  of 
supervising  and  directing  the  labors  of  the  other  teachers,  and  as- 
certaining whether  all  the  records  of  the  school  are  regularly  and 
accurately  kept,  the  pupils  properly  classified,  and  the  parents  or 
guardians  duly  notified  of  the  absence  of  their  children.  They  shall 
exercise  great  care  in  seeing  that  the  various  rooms  are  kept  prop- 
erly heated  and  ventilated. 

Sec  28.  Meetings — They  shall  have  the  power  to  call  their 
subordinate  teachers  together,  for  the  purpose  of  instruction  and 
mutual  consultation. 

Sec.  29.  Reports. — At  the  close  of  each  month  and  year, 
they  shall  make  full  reports  according  to  blanks  furnished  them, 
with  such  additional  information  as  the  Superintendent  may  from 
time  to  time  require,  or  as  they  may  think  important  to  communi- 
cate. 

Sec  30.  Supervision  of  Janitors. — They  shall  exercise  a  su- 
pervision over  the  janitors  and  hold  them  to  a  strict  performance 
of  their  duty.  They  shall  report  every  neglect  on  their  part,  im- 
mediately, to  the  Superintendent. 

Sec.  31.  Promote  Harmony. — They  shall  endeavor  to  pro- 
mote harmony  and  good-will  among  their  subordinate  teachers,  and 
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to  secure  the  interest  and  co-operation  of  the  patrons  of  the  school. 
They  shall  seek  to  protect  the  children,  as  well  as,  the  teachers,  in 
their  rights,  and  they  shall  strive  to  awaken  in  both  teachers  and 
pupils  enthusiastic  devotion  to  their  work. 

Sec.  32.  Care  of  Apparatus  and  Books — They  shall  be  held 
responsible  for  the  careful  use  and  preservation  of  all  apparatus, 
desk  books,  supplementary  reading  and  reference  books  sent  to 
their  respective  buildings,  and  shall  see  that  all  supplies  furnished 
by  the  Board  are  carefully  and  economically  used. 

Sec  33.  Attendance. — The  Principal  of  each  building  shall 
be  at  the  school  house  at  least  thirty  minutes  before  the  hour  for 
opening  the  schools  in  the  morning,  and  twenty  minutes  in  the 
afternoon,  and  see  that  the  rooms  are  in  proper  order  for  the  re- 
ception of  pupils ;  that  the  clocks  of  the  building  correspond  with 
the  standard  of  time;  and  that  teachers  are  punctual  in  their  at- 
tendance. They  shall  be  held  responsible  for  the  neatness  and 
cleanliness  of  the  school  houses  and  out-buildings,  and  they  shall 
frequently  inspect  the  out-buildings  and  in-door  closets,  and  make 
such  regulations  for  use  thereof  as  shall  insure  their  being  kept  in 
proper  condition. 

Principals  shall  remain  at  their  respective  buildings  in  the 
afternoon  until  the  last  dismissal  hour,  except  when  called  away 
to  attend  the  regular  or  called  meetings  of  the  Superintendent  and 
Supervisors  of  special  branches,  or  when  excused  by  the  Super- 
intendent. 

Sec.  34.  Supervision  of  Pupils. — Principals  shall  see  that 
pupils  do  not  appear  in  or  about  the  school  yard  earlier  than  thirty 
minutes  before  the  opening  of  the  school,  superintend  the  le- 
portment  of  pupils  in  the  yards  and  vicinity  of  school  houses  dur- 
ing recesses  and  intermissions,  see  that  good  order  is  at  all  times 
preserved  in  the  halls  and  stairways,  and  that  pupils  do  not  re- 
main about  the  school  premises  after  dismissal.  They  shall  report 
to  the  Superintendent  any  refusal,  after  due  and  proper  admoni- 
tion, on  the  part  of  a  teacher  or  pupil  to  comply  with  the  rules 
of  the  Board.  The  Principal  of  the  High  School  shall  have  power 
to  reqire  the  attendance  of  any  teacher  in  said  school  in  a  study 
room  for  supervision  of  the  order  of  pupils  therein,  when  such 
teacher  shall  not  be  on  duty  elsewhere. 

Sec.  35.     Opening  Rooms. — Rooms  shall  not  be  opened  for  the 
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admission  of  pupils,   except   in   inclement  weather,   until   the   time 
set  for  teachers  to  be  in  their  rooms. 

APPOINTMENT  AND  DUTIES  OF  TEACHERS. 

Sec.    36.     Appointment,    Gradation   of  Salaries,   etc. — At  the 
last  regular  meeting  in  May,  each  year,  the  Board  shall  appoint,  as 
far  as  practicable,  the  teachers  for  the  next  school  year.  Teachers 
thus  appointed  shall  hold  their  positions  until  the  close  of  the  school 
year  for  which  they  shall  be  appointed,  unless  sooner  removed  by 
the  Board.     No  one  shall  be  eligible  to  appointment  as  a  teacher  in 
the  grade  schools  who  shall  not  have  had  a  four  years'  High  School 
course  or  its  equivalent,  and  at  least  one  and  one-half  years'  work 
in  a  Normal  or  City  Training  School  unless  such  person  shall  have 
had  a  successful  teaching  experience  of  at  least  three  full  school 
years.     The  salaries  of  teachers  shall  be  regulated  by  their  schol- 
arship, efficiency,   and  number  of  years'   experience  in   the   public 
schools  of  the  city,  counting  the  first  year  at  the  lowest     salary 
named  for  the  class  to  which  the  teacher  may  belong,  and  adding 
such  annual  increase  for  each  year's  experience  as  the  Board  may 
deem  proper ;  provided,  however,  that  no'  experience  of  less  than 
one  year  shall  be  counted,  and  provided  that  all  new  teachers  here- 
after employed  shall  begin  with  the  lowest  salary  of  the  class  to 
which  they  may  belong,  unless  the  Board  shall  make  special  ex- 
ception in  the  case  of  an  efficient  and  experienced  teacher  or  one  ap- 
pointed for  special  service.    The  foregoing  provisions  as  to  salaries 
shall  be  in  power  in  all  cases  where  the  law  regulating  teachers' 
pay  does  not  apply. 

Sec.  27-  Resignation,  and  Discharge  of  Teachers  — No  teach- 
er shall  have  the  right  to  resign  during  the  term  for  which  he  or 
she  shall  have  been  appointed  without  giving  at  least  two  weeks' 
notice.  The  resignation  shall  be  in  writing  and  filed  with  the  Su- 
perintendent. Teachers  may  be  discharged  at  any  time,  for  im- 
proper conduct,  incompetency  to  teach  or  govern  their  schools,  un- 
faithfulness in  executing  the  directions  of  the  Superintendent,  or 
violation  of  the  terms  of  contract.  Any  unmarried  woman  accept- 
ing a  position  in  the  public  schools  of  the  city  of  Fort  Wayne,  shall 
do  so  subject  to  the  following  condition  :  That  in  case  of  the 
marriage  of  such  teacher  after  her  contract  shall  have  been  signed, 
and  before  the  time  of  termination  of  said  contract,  such  marriage 
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shall  be  deemed  equivalent  to  a  resignation  of  her  position  in  the 
schools. 

Sec.  38.     Teachers'  Hours — Teachers  shall  be  at  their  respec- 
tive rooms  thirty  minutes  before  the  time  of  opening  schools  in  the 
•morning,  and  at  least  twenty  minutes  in  the  afternoon.  If  "tardy" 
it  shall  be  so  marked  upon  the  monthly  report,  and  reasons  there 
for  assigned.  They  shall  not  leave  the  building  in  the  afternooi 
prior  to  the  last  dismissal,  4  :oo  p.  m.,  without  permission  from  th< 
Principal,  except  to  attend  the  regular  or  called  meetings  of  the 
Superintendent  and  Supervisors. 

Sec  39.  Teachers'  Meetings. — All  teachers  are  required  to 
attend  promptly  all  meetings  of  teachers  called  by  the  Superinten- 
dent, Supervisor,  or  Principal  for  the  purpose  of  being  instructed 
in  regard  to  their  duties,  and  for  mutual  consultation  in  all  mat- 
ters connected  with  the  prosperity  of  the  schools. 

Sec  40.  Faithful  in  Performance  of  Duty  — Teachers  shall 
open  school  promptly  at  the  appointed  time,  devote  themselves  ex- 
clusively to  instruction  of  their  pupils,  maintain  good  order,  super- 
intend the  conduct  of  their  pupils  in  the  yards  and  vicinity  of 
the  school  buildings  during  recesses  and  intermissions,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  direction  of  the  Principal,  and  strictly  adhere  to  the 
course  of  study  and  the  use  of  text-books  prescribed  by  the  Board. 

Sec  41.  Opening  of  School. — The  morning  exercises  of  each 
school  shall  commence  with  reading  (without  note  or  comment) 
from  the  sacred  Scriptures,  which  may  be  followed  by  repeating 
the  Lord's  Prayer  and  by  appropriate  singing. 

Sec  42.  Means  of  Discipline. — All  teachers  employed  by  the 
Board  are  entitled  to  the  respect  and  obedience  of  their  pupils,  and 
while  they  are  required  to  maintain  order  in  school,  and  secure 
obedience  to  necessary  rules,  they  are  reminded  that  passionate  and 
Tiarsh  expressions  and  injudicious  measures  tend  only  to  evil ;  that 
the  best  disciplinarian  is  the  one  who  can  secure  order  by  the  gent- 
lest influences.  They  should  exercise  a  firm  and  vigilant,  but  pru- 
dent and  paternal  discipline ;  governing  as  far  as  practicable,  by 
persuasive  and  gentle  measures. 

Sec.  43.  Moral  and  Social  Culture. — It  is  especially  enjoined 
upon  teachers  to  regard  the  moral  and  social  culture  of  their  pupils, 
not  less  important  than  their  mental  discipline.  They  must  not  tol- 
erate in  them  falsehood,  profanity,  cruelty,  or  any  other  form  of 
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vice.     By  example  and  precept  they  shall  endeavor  to  form  them 
to  habits  of  social  refinement. 

Sec  44.  Supervise  Conduct  in  Hall  and  Yards. — Teachers 
shall  give  careful  and  constant  attention  to  the  discipline,  manners 
and  habits  of  their  pupils,  not  only  in  the  schoolroom,  but  also  dur- 
ing recesses  and  intermissions,  while  in  the  halls  and  yards,  and,  as 
far  as  practicable,  while  coming  to,  and  especially  while  returning 
from  school. 

Sec.  45.  Co-operation  with  Principal. — Teachers  are  required 
to  co-operate  with  the  Principal  and  Superintendent  in  seeing  that 
the  school  building,  furniture,  apparatus,  together  with  the  vard,, 
out-houses  and  other  property,  are  not  injured  or  defaced  by  their 
scholars.  And  when  such  injury  shall  be  done,  they  shall  cause 
prompt  remuneration  or  reparation  to  be  made,  or  immediate  notice 
of  the  same  to  be  given  to  the  Superintendent. 

Sec.  46.  Acceptance  of  Pupils. — Teachers  shall  not  allow  any 
person  to  attend  their  respective  schools  unless  they  have  been  as- 
signed to  them  by  the  Principal  of  the  school  or  by  the  Super- 
intendent. 

Sec.  47.  Temperature  and  Ventilation. — Teachers  shall  give 
particular  attention  to  the  temperature  and  ventilation  of  their 
rooms,  taking  special  care  to  avoid  injurious  extremes  of  heat  and 
cold.  The  proper  temperature  of  school  rooms  in  winter  is  from 
68  to  70  degrees  Fahrenheit.  In  no  case  shall  pupils  be  exposed  to 
draughts  of  cold  air  or  be  otherwise  exposed,  so  as  to  destroy  com- 
fort  and  endanger  health. 

Sec  48.  Private  Work. — No  teacher  in  the  public  schools 
shall  be  allowed  to  keep  a  private  school,  or  attend  to  the  instruc- 
tion of  private  pupils,  before  6  o'clock  p.  m.,  except  on  Saturdays. 

Sec  49.  Co-operation  with  Others. — A  hearty  co-operation 
with  the  Superintendent,  and  each  other,  and  a  cheerful  compliance 
with  the  regulations  of  the  Board,  and  the  directions  of  the  Prin- 
cipals and  Superintendent,  shall  be  rendered  by  all  teachers. 

Sec  50.  Teachers  Must  Not  Use  Text-Books  in  Conducting 
Recitations. — No  teacher,  while  conducting  a  recitation  in  geog- 
raphy, grammar,  arithmetic,  physiology,  or  history,  shall  be  al- 
lowed to  use  a  text-book.  Teachers  may  make  an  abstract  of  the 
lesson,  to  be  used  during  recitation.  A  thorough  mastery  of  the 
matter  contained  in  each  lesson,  as  well  as  a  definite  method  of 
presenting  it,  is  expected  of  every  teacher.     To  be  able  to  do  the 
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work  in  this  manner,  a  thorough  preparation  of  the  work  for  each 
day  will  be  necessary.  Any  failure  on  the  part  of  a  teacher  to 
comply  faithfully  with  this  rule  shall  not  be  tolerated. 

Sec.  51.  Relation  to  and  Complaints  Against  Principals. — In 
all  cases  of  emergency,  teachers  shall  look  to>  their  Principals  for 
advice  and  direction.  All  complaints  on  their  part  against  Princi- 
pals or  other  teachers  shall  be  in  writing  and  made  directly  to  the 
Superintendent. 

Sec.  52.  To  Keep  a  Register. — Each  teacher  shall  be  required 
to  keep  a  register  of  the  daily  attendance  of  pupils,  noting  tardi- 
ness and  bad  conduct,  and  also  keep  a  register  of  the  names  and 
residences  of  parents  and  guardians,  and  to  make  in  a  satisfactory 
manner  all  reports  required  by  the  Superintendent.  No  teacher 
shall  be  entitled  to  pay  or  re-appointment  until  all  reports  and  rec- 
ords are  satisfactorily  made. 

Sec.  53.  Detention  of  Pupils. — The  teachers  shall  not  detain 
any  pupil  at  the  noon  intermission.  No  pupil  shall  be  detained  dur- 
ing recess,  except  for  willful  or  persistent  violation  of  the  rules  of 
the  play  ground.  Pupils  thus  detained  shall  be  permitted  to  go  out 
at  the  close  of  recess  and  remain  out  five  minutes. 

Sec.  54.  Advertisements. — No  teacher  shall  announce,  or  al- 
low to  be  announced  or  advertised,  in  any  way  whatever,  in  his  or 
her  school,  any  show,  lecture,  or  other  entertainment,  or  allow  any 
agent  or  other  person  to  exhibit  in  the  school  any  book  or  article  of 
apparatus  or  consume  the  time  of  teachers  or  pupils  in  any  man- 
ner, without  the  consent  of  the  Superintendent. 

Sec.  55.  Care  of  School  Property. — Teachers  shall  have  im- 
mediate care  of  their  respective  school  rooms,  and  be  held  respon- 
sible for  the  preservation  of  all  furniture  and  apparatus  thereto 
belonging;-. 

o       o 

Sec  56.  Responsibility  of  Teachers. — Teachers  shall  be  held 
responsible  for  the  punctual  attendance  of  their  pupils.  At  the 
close  of  school,  morning  and  afternoon,  every  day,  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  each  teacher  to  notify  the  parent  or  guardian  of  every  pupil 
who  shall  have  been  absent,  except  the  cause  of  such  absence  be 
known  to  both  parent  or  guardian  and  teacher. 

Sec.  57.  Care  of  Pupils  During  Recess. — Whenever  pupils  are 
passing  in  or  out  of  the  building,  at  the  opening  or  closing  of  school, 
and  during  recess,  teachers  shall  give  such  personal  attention  to 
their  conduct  as  the  Principal  of  the  building  may  direct.     It  shall 
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be  the  duty  of  any  teacher,  when  on  duty  in  the  halls  or  school  yards 
to  report  disorderly  pupils  to  their  own  teachers,  with  either  verbal 
or  written  statement  of  the  offense.  Repeated  failures  to  correct 
the  conduct  of  pupils  so  complained  of,  shall  be  reported  to  the 
Superintendent. 

Sec  58.  Visiting  Other  Rooms  and  Other  Schools. — Teach- 
ers shall  not  visit  the  rooms  of  each  other  during  school  hours,  nor 
be  absent  from  their  school  rooms  without  permission  from  the 
Principal.  Teachers  may  visit  other  schools  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
serving the  modes  of  discipline,  instruction  ,etc,  but  such  visits 
shall  not  be  mude  oftener  than  once  each  term,  nor  consume  more 
than  one-half  day  each,  if  the  school  visited  be  in  the  city ;  and  in 
case  the  schools  of  other  cities  shall  be  visited,  not  more  than  two 
days  shall  be  consumed,  nor  more  than  one  visit  made  each  year. 
Such  visits  shall  only  be  made  by  the  permission  or  direction  of 
the  Superintendent,  and  no  time  for  such  visitation  to  other  cities 
or  towns  shall  be  allowed  in  the  last  half  of  the  second  term  of 
the  school  year. 

Note  — This  allowance  of  time  for  visiting  is  not  to  be  con- 
strued as  a  holiday,  to  which  each  teacher,  or  each  school  is  en- 
titled. It  must  be  made  use  of  by  such  teachers  only  as  may  them- 
selves feel  the  need  of  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  observing 
other  teachers  in  their  work,  and  such  as  the  Superintendent  may 
advise  to  make  use  of  the  provision.  Visits  must  be  paid  early 
enough  in  the  term  to  make  information  gained  thereby  available 
in  the  teacher's  immediate  work,  and  the  schools  visited  must  be 
such  as  the  Superintendent  may  recommend. 

Sec.  59.  Absence  of  Teacher — Substitutes. — In  case  a  teach- 
er shall  be  unable  to  attend  to  his  or  her  school  room  duties,  im- 
mediate notice  shall  be  given  to  the  Principal  of  the  building,  or  to 
the  Superintendent  that  a  substitute  will  be  needed  in  such  teach- 
er's room.  Such  substitute  shall  be  furnished  by  the  Superinten- 
dent, and  the  pay  of  such  substitute  shall  be  deducted  from  the  pay 
of  the  regular  teacher  save  in  case  of  the  teacher's  sickness  or  in 
case  of  death  in  the  immediate  family  of  the  teacher,  when  the  sub- 
stitute shall  be  paid  by  the  Board,  but  in  no  case  shall  more  than 
three  days  of  absence  be  allowed  in  any  half-year  without  deduc- 
tion of  pay,  and  no  teacher  shall  be  absent  for  a  period  longer  than 
three  days,  except  in  case  of  sickness,  without  special  permission 
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from  the  Superintendent  nor  more  than  one  week  without  leave  of 
absence  from  the  Board. 

Sec.  60.  Complaints  of  Teachers  and  Other  Employes. — Com- 
plaints from  employes  of  the  Board  shall  be  brought  before  the 
Board  at  regular  or  called  meetings  only,  but  no  complaint  shall  be 
heard  by  the  Board  unless  the  matters  involved  therein  shall  first 
have  been  submitted  for  adjustment  to  the  Superintendent. 

Sec  6i.  Complaints  Against  Teachers. — Any  parent  or 
guardian  feeling  aggrieved  for  any  cause  against  any  teacher  must 
make  application  for  redress  to  the  Superintendent.  Complaints,, 
against  teachers,  made  to  the  Board,  must  be  in  writing.  All  such 
complaints  will  be  heard  at  any  regular  meeting;  provided,  the  par- 
ent or  guardian  and  the  teacher  or  teachers  against  whom  the  com- 
plaint is  made  be  present.  No  complaint  shall  be  heard  which  has 
not  been  first  made  to  the  Superintendent. 

Sec.  62.  Notice  to  Parents  or  Guardians,  etc. — It  shall  be  the 
duty  of  teachers  (by  the  use  of  warning  and  special  notices)  to 
inform  the  parent  or  guardian  of  each  pupil,  who  from  absence, 
inattention,  or  any  other  cause,  is  failing  in  his  studies  or  deport- 
ment, of  such  delinquency,  and  when  no  improvement  follows  such 
notification,  the  case  shall  be  referred  to  the  Superintendent,  who 
alone  is  authorized  to  place  the  pupil  in  such  grade  as  he  may  deem 
proper,  or  suspend  him  from  school  on  account  of  wrong  conduct. 
It  shall  be  the  duty  of  all  teachers  to  acquaint  themselves  with  the 
regulations  of  the  School  Board,  and  to  co-operate  with  the  Super- 
intendent in  their  enforcement. 

DUTIES  OF  PUPILS. 

Sec.  63.  Every  pupil  is  required  to  attend  school  regularly 
and  punctually ;  to  conform  to  all  the  rules  of  the  school ;  to  obey 
all  the  directions  of  the  Superintendent  and  teachers ;  to  observe 
good  order  and  propriety  in  deportment ;  to  be  diligent  in  study, 
respectful  to  teachers,  kind  and  obliging  to  schoolmates ;  to  refrain 
entirely  from  the  use  of  profane  or  indecent  language  or  conduct; 
to  refrain  from  the  use  of  tobacco  in  any  form  in  or  about  the 
school  buildings  or  grounds ;  to  avoid  communication  during  the 
hours  of  study  and  recitation  without  permission ;  to  be  clean  and 
neat  in  person  and  attire ;  to  practice  self-government :  to  do  right. 

Sf.c   64.     Truancy,  etc. — Any  pupil  who  is  irregular  in  his  at- 
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tendance  and  frequently  tardy,  or  who  is  guilty  of  truancy,  or  is 
habitually  neglectful  of  his  studies  and  of  the  rules  o>f  the  school, 
may  be  suspended  by  the  Superintendent  or  expelled  by  the  Board, 
provided  that  such  pupil  be  above  the  age  set  as  the  maximum  in 
the  (Compulsory  Education  Law. 

/  Sec.   65.     Character  of  Excuses. — Sickness  of  the  pupil     or 
sickness  in  the  family,  or  some  pressing  necessity,  shall  be  the  only 

/  excuses  accepted  for  absence.  Absences  which  occur  when  the  at- 
tendance of  the  pupil  would  occasion  serious  and  imprudent  expos- 
ure  of  health,  shall  be  regarded  as  absence  caused  by  sickness.  Ex-  / 

%vcuses  must  state  cause  of  absence.  J 

Sec  66.  Special  Provisions. — Any  pupil  carrying  firearms,  or 
other  deadly  weapons,  shall  be  suspended,  and  not  be  permitted  to- 
resume  his  seat  without  the  consent  of  the  Superintendent.  Any  pupil 
who  shall,  on  or  about  the  school  premises,  make  any  indecent  ex- 
posure of  his  person,  or  any  obscene  gesture,  or  use  or  write  any 
profane  or  indecent  language,  draw  any  obscene  picture  or  represen- 
tation, or  knowingly  aid,  in  any  manner,  in  the  circulation  of  ob- 
scene or  indecent  writing  or  literature,  shall  be  liable  to  suspension 
or  expulsion. 

Sec.  67.  Disturbing  Property. — Pupils  on  their  way  to  and 
from  school,  are  required  to  conform  to  the  ordinary  rules  of  polite- 
ness. They  are  forbidden  to>  enter  or  disturb  the  garden,  lot,  or 
other  property  whatever,  of  any  citizen,  during  school  hours,  or  on 
their  way  to  and  from  school. 

Sec.  68.  Cleanliness. — Any  child  who  comes  to  school  with- 
out proper  attention  having  been  given  to  the  cleanliness  of  his  per- 
son or  dress  or  whose  clothes  need  repairing,  may  be  sent  home  to' 
be  properly  prepared  for  the  school  room. 

Sec.  69.  Assembling  at  unreasonable  hours. — Pupils  shall 
not  be  permitted  to  assemble  about  the  school  house  at  unreasonable 
times  before  the  commencement  of  school,  or  remain  after  they  are 
dismissed. 

Sec.  70.  Injuries  to  property. — Parents  will,  be  held  respon- 
sible for  any  injury  done  by  their  children  to  the  furniture  or  other 
property  of  the  Board,  and  no  pupil,  whose  parent  or  guardian  re- 
fuses to  make  reparation  for  all  such  damage,  shall  be  allowed  the 
privileges  of  the  school. 

Sec.  71.  Accountability. — Pupils  are  accountable  to  their 
teachers ;  teachers  immediately  to  the  Principals  and  to  the  Super- 
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intendent ;  the  Superintendent  to  the  Board  of  Education.  No  par- 
ent or  guardian  will  be  suffered  to  make  complaints  in  presence  of 
the  school. 

Sec  72.  Order. — On  coming  to  school,  pupils  shall  come 
directly  into  the  school  yard,  and  on  entering  the  halls  they  shall 
pass  directly  to  their  rooms.  Pupils  shall  refrain  from  rough  play, 
pushing,  boisterous  conduct,  and  throwing  missiles  upon  the 
grounds  or  in  going  to  and  from  school. 

Sec  73.  Absence  from-  Examination. — Any  pupil  who  shall 
absent  himself  from  any  regular  or  appointed  examination  shall 
not  be  allowed  to  resume  his  seat  without  permission  from  the  Su- 
perintendent. 

Sec.  74.  Books  and  Stationery. — Pupils  shall  be  provided  with 
such  books  and  stationery  as  is  prescribed  by  the  course  of  study, 
or  be  denied  the  privileges  of  the  schools.  Children  whose  parents 
or  guardians  are  in  indigent  circumstances  will  be  supplied  with 
books  by  the  Board.  These  books  shall  be  returned  when  the  chil- 
dren leave  school.  The  books  may  be  obtained  by  calling  on  the 
Principal  who  shall  after  investigation  make  requisition  upon  the 
Superintendent,  certifying  that  the  issue  of  books  and  supplies  is 
necessary  and  proper  under  the  rule. 

Sec  75.  Absence  for  the  Purpose  of  Receiving  Religious  In- 
struction or  Taking  Private  Lessons. — Pupils  shall  be  excused  for 
absence  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  religious  instruction,  or  tak- 
ing lessons  in  such  branches  of  education  as  the  parent  or  guar- 
dian may  desire,  provided  such  absence  does  not  materially  affect 
their  regular  studies,  and  satisfactory  arrangements  be  personally 
made  in  advance  by  the  parent  or  guardian  with  the  Superinten- 
dent. 

Sec  j6.  Insulting  Conduct. — Any  pupil^who  shall  be  dis 
•respectful  or  insulting  in  language  or  action  towards  any  school 
officer  or  teacher  upon  the  street  or  in  any  public  place,  at  any  hour 
of  the  day,  or  upon  any  day  of  the  week,  shall  be  liable  to  suspen- 
sion or  expulsion,  or  such  other  punishment  as  may  be  deemed 
adequate. 

SPECIAL  DIRECTIONS  TO  PRINCIPALS  REGARDING  RE- 
PORTS, ETC. 

1.  Send  in  Teachers'  Attendance  Reports  the  last  Friday  of 
each  school  month. 
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2.  Send  in  monthly  reports,  supplementary  reports,  and 
grade  reports  the  first  morning  of  each  school  month  when  you 
send  for  supplies. 

3.  When  State  School  Books  are  sent  to  your  building  for 
sale  always  count  them  as  soon  as  received  to  see  if  the  bill  which 
accompanies  them  is  correct,  and  telephone  the  clerk  at  once  if 
there  is  any  mistake.  Otherwise  you  will  be  held  responsible  for 
the  books  as  per  bill, 

4.  When  examinations  are  held  in  which  questions  issued  by 
the  Superintendent  are  used,  all  papers  must  be  sent  to  his  office 
accompanied  by  the  questions. 

5.  All  supply  books  and  roll  books  must  be  returned  to  the 
Superintendent's  office  at  the  close  of  the  year. 

6.  Return  all  library  books  a  week  before  the  close  of  school. 
This  includes  all  books  taken  from  the  library  whether  by  teach- 
ers or  pupils. 

7.  Children  who  will  be  six  years  old  within  the  term  may  be 
admitted  at  the  beginning  of  said  term. 

8.  Non-Resident  Pupils. — This  list  must  be  sent  to  the  Su- 
perintendent the  first  Friday  of  each  school  year.  On  this  list 
should  appear  the  name  of  every  pupil  residing  outside  of  the  city 
limits,  with  his  grade,  parent's  or  guardian's  name,  and  residence. 
A  pupil  whose  parent  or  guardian  lives  outside  of  the  city,  but  who 
is  boarding  or  living  with  relatives  inside  the  city  is  considered  a 
non-resident  pupil.  Whenever  a  non-resident  pupil  enters  school 
after  this  list  has  been  sent  in  his  name,  grade,  parent  or  guardians 
name,  residence  and  date  of  entrance  must  be  sent  to  the  Super- 
intendent's office  at  once.  When  non-resident  pupils  present  trans- 
fers from  Township  Trustees  the  Principal  should  send  the  trans- 
fer certificate  to  the  Superintendent  at  once. 

AVERAGE   SCHOLARSHIP  AND  GENERAL     SUMMARY 

BLANKS. 

The  name  of  every  pupil  you  have  had  in  your  school  during 
the  term  must  appear  on  this  report  with  Age,  Days  of  Attendance, 
and  Days  of  Absence.  You  will  see  that  this  includes  gains  and 
losses  by  transfer  and  withdrawals.  The  latter  should  be  so 
marked  and  reason  for  withdrawal  given  if  it  is  known.    It  is  very 
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ir.»  portant  that  we  have  the  age,  attendance  and  absence  of  everv 
pupil. 

In  days  of  absence,  permanent  absence  is  not  counted.  For  in- 
stance there  are  90  days  of  school  in  a  term  and  a  pupil  has  been 
absent  10  consecutive  days.  He  would  of  course  be  counted  as 
withdrawn  after  the  first  three  days.  Such  pupil's  record  would  be 
as  follows :  Absence  3,  attendance  80.  Each  grade  must  have  a 
blank.  Never  put  for  instance  3  B  and  2  A  on  the  same  blank.  Two 
classes,  however,  can  be  placed  on  the  same  blank  if  there  be  room, 
for  instance  3  A  B.     Place  Classes  separately. 

Separate  and  designate  and  arrange  alphabetically  boys  and 
girls  and  classes. 

These  blanks  should  be  sent  to  the  office  properly  filled  out 
within  a  week  after  the  examinations  are  completed. 

Report  by  Grades.  On  this  report  separate  classes  thus:  8  A 
13,  8  B  12,  put  the  highest  grade  first  and  so  on  down.  When  one 
teacher  has  two  grades  in  the  room,  as  2  B,  1  A,  put  it  this  way, 
the  higher  grade  first,  2  B,  1  A.  Do  not  fail  to  add  up  the  columns 
which  give  the  total  number  of  seats  and  pupils  in  the  building. 

Registration  Sheets.     These  sheets  are  to  be  sent  in  with  the 
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firsf  monthly  report.  The  number  of  names  must  correspond  to 
the  General  Enrollment.  Be  careful  to  fill  out  every  item.  The 
first  thing  when  a  child  enters  school  have  the  teacher  get  the  re- 
quired items.  One  age  left  off  spoils  an  important  table  of  ages. 
Parents'  names  and  residences  omitted  render  the  report  valueless 
as  a  check  to  the  enumerator  or  truant  officer.  Write  the  names  of 
colored  pupils  in  red  ink.  These  registration  lists  are  to  be  ar- 
ranged alphabetically.  Leave  a  little  space  between  each  letter  for 
additional  accessions  within  the  year.  Notice  the  wide  margin 
on  one  side  of  the  sheet.  This  is  for  binding  and  care  must  be 
taken  to  arrange  the  sheets  properly  according  to  this  margin.  Use 
the  side  of  the  sheet  first  that  leaves  the  wide  margin  at  your  left 
hand.     Use  both  sides  of  sheet. 

MONTHLY  REPORTS. 

1.  All  absence  which  occurs  from  the  beginning  oj  ^ach 
month,  until  a  pupil  shall  enter  school  for  the  first  time  within  the 
year,   shall   be  counted  permanent  absence.. 

2.  All  absence  of  three  or  less  than  three  consecutive  days 
shall  be  counted  temporary  absence. 
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3.  Whenever  a  pupil  is  absent  more  than  three  consecutive 
days — unless  the  teacher  knows  the  pupil  to  have  withdrawn  from 
the  school — the  first  three  days  shall  be  counted  temporary,  and 
the   remainder  permanent  absence. 

4.  For  general  enrollment.  Take  the  whole  number  of  pupils 
enrolled  within  the  year,  deducting  any  who  shall  have  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  room  from  any  other  room  in  the  city. 

5.  For   monthly   enrollment :       Take   the    whole   number    of 

pupils  enrolled  within  the  month,  deducting  any   who,  shall  have 

been  transferred  to  the  room,  within  the  month,   from  any  other 

room  in  the  city. 

,  -/  ... 

6.  i  For  average  number  belonging,  divide  the  sum  of  attend- 
ance and  temporary  absence,  bv  the  number  of  days  taught. 

7.  For  average  daily  attendance,  divide  the  sum  of  all  the 
days  attendance  by  the  number  of  days  taught. 

8.  For  per  cent,  of  attendance  divide  the  average  daily  at- 
tendance by  the  average  number  belonging,  carrying  the  result  to 
three  places. 

9.  In  making  reports,  if  a  fraction  occur  of  1-2  or  more, 
count  it  a  whole  one;  if  less  than  1-2,  drop  it. 

10.  Should  the  same  teacher  have  two  grades  as  2  A,  3  3, 
a  report  for  each  grade  must  be  made. 

11.  See  that  the  supplementary  and  monthly  reports  balance. 
That  is  see  that  the  names  correspond  with  the  number  of  acces- 
sions and  gains  and  losses  by  transfer.  Be  careful  to  fill  out  all 
the  items  on  the  supplementary  report. 

12.  Give  the  grade  of  gains  and  losses  by  transfer  and  state 
the  school  sending  or  receiving  them. 

/ 13.  See  that  your  general  enrollment  is  right.  The  first 
month  the  general  enrollment,  monthly  enrollment,  and  gains  by 
accession  will  be  the  same. 

14.  See  that  number  remaining  at  end  of  last  month  is  right. 
This  item  of  course  will  not  appear  on  the  first  monthly  report. 

15.  See  that  the  report  balances.  That  is:  to  the  number  re- 
maining at  end  of  last  month  add  the  gains  by  accession,  reinstate- 
ment, and  transfer,  and  subtract  from  this  sum  the  losses  by  with- 
drc  wal,  transfer,  suspension  for  misconduct  and  absence,  and  see 
that  the  right  number  is  left. 

16.  The  number  not  tardy  almost  always  equals  the  num- 
ber of  tardy  pupils  subtracted  from  the  monthly  enrollment. 
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Sixth  Monthly  Report.  Make  all  promotions  on  the  first 
Monday  of  the  term.  Pupils  in  the  building  who  are  transferred 
will  thus  be  both  gained  and  lost  on  Monday  hence  the  whole  num- 
ber of  gains  by  transfer  less  the  gains  from  other  buildings  should 
equal  the  whole  number  of  losses  by  transfer  less  the  losses  to  other 
buildings. 

In  some  cases  a  grade  will  run  out.  In  such  a  case  the  general 
enrollment  of  such  grade  must  appear  on  the  report  for  the  rest  of 
the   vear. 

Where  a  new  grade  is  started  at  the  beginning  of  the  second 
term  it  will  appear  on  the  sixth  monthly  report  simply  in  the  two 
items — gains  oy  transfer  and  number  remaining  at  date.  Such  new 
grade  will  have  no  general  enrollment  unless  some  pupil  should 
enter  later  in  the  year.  Where  one  teacher  has  two  grades  as  2  A, 
3  B,  promotions  to  and  from  these  grades  will  be  counted  trans- 
fers. Where  there  are  two  classes  in  the  same  room  as  3  A  B,  pro- 
motions from  3  B  to  3  A  are  not  counted  transfers.  Should,  how- 
ever, one  teacher  have  the  3  A  and  another  teacher  the  3  B  pro- 
motions in  this  case  would  be  transfers.  That  is  where  two  reports 
are  made,  promotions  are  transfers,  where  but  one  report  they  are 
not  transfers. 

On  the  sixth  month's  supplementary  report  put  the  names  only 
of  transfers  who  have  been  received  from  other  buildings  or  who 
have  been  sent  to  other  buildings.  Be  sure  and  give  these  names. 
In  other  cases  the  number  is  sufficient.  Please  show  on  the  back  of 
the  supplementary  report  this  month  the  gains  and  losses  in  each 
teacher's  room.     Thus : 

3  A  Miss  A    Gains. 

14  from  Miss  B. 

1     from  outside.  Name  will  appear  on  the  other  side. 

15  Total. 

Losses. 

13  sent  away  from  building.  Names  will  appear  on 
the  other  side. 


Miss  B  3  B    Gains. 
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10  from  Miss  C  2  A. 

Losses. 

14  to  Miss  A. 

Annual  Report. — This  is  to  be  sent  in  at  the  close  of  the  year. 
The  general  enrollment  and  number  remaining  at  date  will  be  the 
same  as  on  the  tenth  monthly  report. 

Number  remaining  at  last  report  will  not  appear  of  course. 

The  average  monthly  enrollment  will  be  the  sum  of  the 
monthly  enrollments  of  the  ten  months  divided  by  ten. 

Average  number  belonging  will  be  the  sum.  of  the  average 
number  belonging  of  the  ten  months  divided  by  ten. 

Average  daily  attendance  will  be  the  sum  of  the  average  daily 
attendance  of  the  ten  months  divided  by  ten. 

Gains  by  accession,  same  as  general  enrollment. 

Gains  by  reinstatement;  sum  of  the  gains  by  reinstatement; 
during  the  year. 

Gains  by  transfer;  sum  of  the  gains  by  transfer  during  the 
year. 

Losses  by  withdrawal;  sum  of  losses  by  withdrawal  during 
the  year. 

Losses  by  transfer ;  sum  of  losses  by  transfer  during  the  year. 

Losses  by  suspenion  for  absence;  sum  of  such  losses  during 
the  year. 

Losses  by  suspension  for  misconduct ;  sum  of  such  losses  dur- 
ing the  year. 

Balance  this  report. 

Number  not  tardy,  number  not  absent,  number  neither  tardy 
nor  absent,  number  of  tardy  pupils,  number  of  truant  pupils,  must 
be  counted  from  roll  books. 

Number  of  days  lost  by  sickness,  number  of  cases  of  tardi- 
ness, time  in  minutes  lost  by  tardiness,  number  of  cases  of  truancy, 
number  of  visitors,  number  of  days  of  school,  number  of  deaths, 
sum  of  these  items  on  the  ten  monthly  reports. 

In  cases  where  a  grade  is  in  existence  only  five  months  of  the 
year  follow  these  rules  putting  five  in  place  of  ten  wherever  that 
number  appears. 

These  rules  must  be  applied  in  the  making  out  of  the  annual 
report  of  each  teacher. 
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RULES  FOR  GOVERNMENT  OF  JANITORS. 

1.  The  janitor  of  each  building  shall  wash  the  woodwork  and 
windows  scrub  the  floors  and  stairs  of  the  building,  dust  the  walls 
of  the  school  rooms,  scrub  out  the  water-closets,  and  clean  the  heat- 
ing apparatus  immediately  before  the  school  begins  each  year. 

2.  He  shall  make  the  fires  at  such  times  as  to  have  the  rooms 
properly  heated  at  least  thirty  minutes  before  the  opening  of  school, 
and  shall  keep  the  rooms  heated,  as  nearly  as  possible,  to  the  tem- 
perature of  70  degrees  Fahrenheit. 

3.  He  shall  each  day  sweep  the  school-rooms  and  halls,  and 
dust  the  furniture,  and,  as  often  as  required,  shall  scrub  the  floor, 
dust  the  walls,  and  wash  the  wood-work  and  windows  of  the  build- 
ing. He  shall  sweep  the  water-closets  daily  and  wash  them  out  as 
often  as  may  be  required  to  keep  them  clean.  He  shall  use  particu- 
lar care  to  prevent  any  damage  to  such  buildings,  or  any  deface- 
ment thereof  by  obscene  or  other  writing  or  drawing,  and  shall  be 
held  responsible  for  their  good  condition. 

4.  In  sweeping  floors  and  halls,  all  registers  are  to  be  kept 
closed,  and,  when  furnaces  are  in  use,  opened  after  sweeping.  All 
registers  and  register  boxes  are  to  be  kept  thoroughly  clean. 

5.  He  shall  keep  the  yards  clean,  mow  and  sprinkle  the  lawns, 
take  care  of  the  flowers,  and  shade  trees  and  boxes  in  the  yards  and 
on  the  sidewalks,  and  keep  the  fences,  outbuildings  and  basements 
in  good  condition. 

6.  He  shall  attend  to  filling  the  inkwells,  cleaning  the  black- 
boards, and  winding  and  regulating  the  clocks.  He  shall  imme- 
diately after  a  fall  of  snow  clean  the  steps  of  the  building,  and  the 
walks  about  the  building.  He  shall  make  all  reasonable  efforts  to 
protect  and  care  for  school  property,  and  shall  report  to  the  princi- 
pal all  damage  done  to  the  same.  He  shall  bring  supplies  from  the 
Superintendent's  office  on  order  of  the  principal. 

7.  At  the  end  of  each  day's  session  he  shall  see  that  all  the 
doors,  windows,  and  gates  in  the  school  building,  outbuildings,  and 
upon  the  premises,  are  properly  closed  and  fastened  and  that  all  fifes 
are  safe. 

8.  All  waste  paper  and  other  valueless  refuse  shall  be  burned 
each  day.  All  refuse  from  stoves  and  furnaces  shall  be  sifted  each 
morning  and  such  parts  as  can  be  used  burnt  through  the  day  in 
the  proper  stoves  and  furnaces. 
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9.  Janitors  shall  be  in  attendance  at  their  respective  buildings 
at  all  times  during  school  hours,  unless  sent  elsewhere  on  school 
business  by  the  principal ;  provided,  that  janitors  shall  be  allowed 
one  hour  and  thirty  minutes  for  lunch ;  but  all  janitors  shall  be  on 
duty  at  their  respective  buildings  from  12  o'clock  m.  to  1  130  o'clock 
p.  m.  each  school  day. 

to.  All  janitors  shall  be  under  the  control  and  jurisdiction  of 
the  Superintendent  at  all  times,  and  in  all  things,  and  shall  obey  all 
directions  given  by  him  personally  or  through  the  Principal  of  the 
building  or  the  Janitor  in  chief. 

it.  Principals  shall  be  held  responsible  for  the  faithful  obe- 
dience and  attention  to  duty  of  their  respective  janitors,  and  to  this 
end  shall  receive  from  janitors  respectful  and  cheerful  obedience 
to  orders  and  suggestions. 

12.  In  addition,  janitors  shall  perform  all  duties  not  specified 
above,  but  connected  with  the  care  and  use  of  the  school  property 
that  the  Board  or  Superintendent  shall  require. 


FOR  THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  THE 

PUBLIC   LIBRARY 


OF  THE  CITY  OF 
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RULES  AND  REGULATIONS. 


1.  The  Library  is  open  on  all  secular  days  from  9:00  A.  M.  to 
8:30  P.  M.,  except  New  Year's  Day,  Decoration  Day,  Fourth  of 
July,  Labor  Day,  Thanksgiving  Day  and  Christmas. 

The  Reading  room  is  open  from  9  :oo  A.  M.  to  9  :oo  P.  M. 

2.  The  Librarian  shall  have  charge  of  the  Library,  Reading 
room,  the  books  and  other  property  therein,  and  shall  be  responsi- 
ble for  the  safety  of  such  books  and  property  and  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  order. 

3.  Conversation  and  the  use  of  tobacco  are  prohibited  in  the 
Reading  room.  Quiet  and  order  must  be  maintained  throughout  the 
Library  building. 

4.  The  citizens  of  Fort  Wayne,  over  ten  years  of  age,  are  en- 
titled to  use  the  books  of  the  Library  on  complying  with  either  of 
the  following  conditions : 

First — By  giving  as  security  the  signature  of  some  responsible 
citizen  upon  the  blank  certificate  furnished  for  that  purpose,  or — 

Second — By  depositing  three  dollars,  and  in  special  cases  such 
further  sums  as  the  value  of  the  books  asked  for  may,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Librarian,  require.  For  such  deposit  a  receipt  shall  be 
given  and  this  money  shall  be  refunded  when  the  card  is  surrend- 
ered. 

5.  The  Board  of  School  Trustees  has  power  to  grant,  for  spe- 
cial reasons,  the  use  of  the  Library  to  persons  not  actual  citizens  of 
Fort  Wayne. 

6.  Any  person  holding  an  unexpired  teacher's  license,  signed  by 
the  superintendent  of  the  public  schools  of  Allen  County,  Indiana, 
is  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  of  this  Library  upon  complying  with 
the  conditions  of  Rule  4. 

7.  Each  person  entitled  to  draw  books  from  the  Library  will  be 
supplied  with  a  card  inscribed  with  the  register  number,  name,  and 
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residence  of  the  holder.  This  card  must  be  presented  whenever  a 
book  is  taken,  returned  or  renewed.  Immediate  notice  of  a  change 
of  residence  must  be  given  at  the  Library.  Neglect  to  do  this  will 
subject  card  holders  to  forfeiture  of  their  cards. 

8.  The  registered  card  holders  are  in  all  cases  responsible  for 
books  drawn  on  their  cards  by  whomsoever  presented.  On  the  re- 
turn of  all  books  drawn  upon  it,  a  lost  card  will  be  replaced  at  the 
expiration  of  seven  days  by  the  payment  of  five  cents. 

9.  Books  may  be  retained  for  two  weeks  and  may  be  once  re- 
newed for  the  same  period.  After  one  renewal,  a  book  cannot  be 
taken  out  again  by  the  same  borrower,  until  the  expiration  of  twenty- 
four  hours,  exclusive  of  days  when  the  Library  is  closed. 

Books  cannot  be  exchanged  the  same  day  they  are  taken  from 
the  Library. 

10.  A  fine  of  three  cents  a  day  must  be  paid  on.  each  volume 
which  is  not  returned  according  to  the  provision  of  the  preceding 
.rule,  and  no  book  will  be  issued  to  any  person  on  his  or  her  own 
card,  or  that  of  any  other  person,  until  all  fines  are  paid. 

11.  The  holder  of  a  card  is  entitled  to  draw  one  volume  at  a 
time,  or  two  volumes  of  the  same  work. 

Any  book  of  recent  purchase  labelled  "Seven  Day  Book"  must 
not  be  retained  more  than  one  week  in  any  one  household  and  ma;y 
not  be  renewed.  Books  are  at  all  times  subject  to  recall  for  library 
purposes. 

12.  Encyclopaedias,  dictionaries  and  other  works  of  reference, 
elaborately  illustrated  books  and  such  as  may  be  considered  by  the 
Librarian  unsuitable  for  general  circulation,  may  be  used  only  in 
the  Library  rooms. 

Any  one  wishing  to  use  books  from  the  stack  room  in  the  ref- 
erence room  must  leave  book  number,  borrower's  name  and  address 
on  slips  provided  at  the  desk. 

13.  Contagious  disease  breaking  out  in  a  family  where  a  book 
is  held,  necessitates  the  destruction  of  such  book.  Upon  presenta- 
tion of  a  certificate  from  the  Board  of  Health,  the  Library  will  bear 
the  loss. 

14.  All  injuries  to  books  beyond  reasonable  wear,  and  all  losses, 
must  be  promptly  made,  good  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Librarian. 

15.  The  Librarian,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  may  recall  any  book  from  the  borrower  for  violation  of  any 
rule  of  the  Librarv. 
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1 6.  Delinquents  will  be  notified  through  the  mail  within  five 
days  after  their  delinquency  has  occurred,  and  if  the  book  is  not  re- 
turned within  one  week  thereafter,  the  guarantor  will  be  notified. 

If  the  book  is  not  returned  within  one  month  after  serving  the 
first  notice,  the  Librarian  will  proceed  to  collect  the  value  of  the 
book  with  accrued  fines  and  other  charges  to  the  day  of  payment. 

17.  Any  one  abusing  the  privileges  of  the  Library,  or  violating 
these  rules  will  be  temporarily  suspended  from  the  enjoyment  of  its 
privileges,  and  the  case  will  be  reported  to  the  Trustees  for  the  prop- 
er action  thereon. 

18.  The  Board  of  School  Trustees  may,  whenever  it  deems  ad- 
visable ask  for  a  renewal  of  the  security  required  by  Rule  4. 

19.  These  regulations  are  subject  to  alteration,  amendment,  or 
revision,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Board  of  School  Trustees. 

20.  Persons  not  living  within  the  corporate  limits  of  the  City  of 
Fort  Wayne,  but  who  pay  city  taxes,  upon  presentation  of  city  tax 
receipts  shall  be  entitled  to  the  use  of  the  Library  upon  complying 
with  the  conditions  prescribed  for  residents  of  the  city. 

Other  non-residents  shall  be  entitled  to  the  privileges  of  the 
Library  upon  payment  in  advance  to  the  Librarian  of  an  annual  fee 
of  one  dollar  for  each  ticket  and  compliance  with  the  conditions  pre- 
scribed for  residents  of  the  city.  This  regulation  shall  not  in  any 
way  whatever  interfere  with  arrangements  heretofore  made  for  use 
of  th  Library  by  the  teachers  of  Allen  County. 

2T.  Complaints  from  employes  of  the  Library  shall  be  heard 
only  at  the  regular  or  called  meetings  of  the  Board,  but  no  com- 
plaint shall  be  heard  until  the  matters  involved  therein  shall  have 
been  submitted  to  the  Chief  Librarian  for  adjustment. 

INFORMATION  FOR  READERS. 

Classification — The  books  are  arranged  on  the  shelves  and  in 
the  subject  list  according  to  the  decimal  classification  of  Mr.  Melvil 
Dewey,  of  the  New  York  State  Library. 

The  field  of  knowledge  is  divided  into  9  main  classes,  and  these 
are  numbered  by  the  digits  one  to  nine.  Cyclopaedias,  periodicals, 
etc.,  so  general  in  character  as  to  belong  to  no  one  of  these  classes, 
are  marked  naught  and  form  a  tenth  class.  Each  class  is  similarly 
separated  into  nine  divisions,  general  works  belonging  to  no  division 
having  naught  in  place  of  the  division  number.    Divisions  are  simi- 
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larly  divided  into  nine  sections,  and  the  process  is  repeated  as  often, 
as  necessary.  Thus  379  means  class  3  (Sociology),  division  7  (Edu- 
cation), section  9  (Public  Schools),  and  every  book  treating  of 
Public  School  Education  is  numbered  379.  Since  each  subject  has 
a  definte  number,  it  follows  that  all  books  on  any  subject  must  stand 
together.  The  Cutter  author-marks  are  used  in  Fiction  and  Biog- 
raphy. 

Finding  List — The  finding  list  is  in  two  divisions.  First,  an 
alphabetical  author  and  title  list  of  all  the  books  in  the  library  ex- 
cept Fiction  and  Juvenile.  These  are  arranged  alphabetically  in  the 
classed  list.  Second,  a  class  list  in  which  the  books  are  arranged  ac- 
cording to  the  divisions  of  the  classification.  An  index  of  subjects 
follows. 

To  Find  a  Certain  Book — If  the  author  or  title  are  known,  look 
for  the  word  in  the  author  and  title  list.  If  neither  are  known,  look 
for  the  subject  in  the  Index  pages  212-218,  from  which  reference  is 
made  to  the  page  on  which  books  on  that  subject  may  be  found.  If 
the  word  desired  is  not  found  in  the  Index,  look  under  a  similar  or 
more  general  heading.    The  articles  are  omitted  before  all  titles. 

Books  Must  be  Applied  for  by  the  Number  given  at  the  right 
of  the  column  in  the  finding  list ;  or  the  number  in  red  ink  on  the 
catalog  card. 

Card  Catalog — A  complete  card  catalog  of  the  lfbrary  has  been 
prepared.  This  contains  full  entries  of  every  book  under  author,  sub- 
ject or  subjects,  if  it  treats  of  several,  and  under  title.  The  libra- 
rians will  cheerfully  aid  those  desiring  help  in  the  use  of  the  card 
catalog. 

Books  Marked  *  will  be  found  on  the  reference  shelves  of  the 
library  and  are  not  to  be  taken  from  the  building. 
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FLAG  DAYS. 


July  4th    Independence 

Labor  Day   First  Monday  of  September 

First  Day  of  First  Term 

October   12th    Discovery  of  America 

October  19th   .  .  .  . Surrender  of  Cornwallis 

October  22nd   Founding  of  Fort  Wayne 

November  7th    Tippecanoe  Day 

December  nth Admission  of  Indiana 

January  8th   Battle  of  New  Orleans 

First  Day  of  Second  Term    

February   12th    Lincoln's   Birthday 

February  22nd   Washington's  Birthday 

April  2nd   Jefferson's  Birthday 

April  9th    Surrender  of  Lee 

May  30th  Half  Mast   Decoration  Day 

Such  other  days  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  ordered. 

In  case  of  the  death  of  a  pupil  the  flag  of  the  building  shall  be 
placed  at  half  mast  on  the  day  of  the  funeral. 

In  case  of  the  death  of  a  school  officer  or  teacher,  flags  on  all 
the  buildings  shall  be  placed  at  half  mast  on  the  day  of  the  funeral. 
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SUPERVISION  AND  INSTRUCTION,   1901-1902. 


Superintendent  of  Schools,         -       JUSTIN  N.  STUDY. 
Clerk  and  Librarian,    -        -        -        GRACE  T.  WOODWARD. 


SUPERVISORS  AND  SPECIAL  TEACHERS. 

William   Miles— Music. 

Annie  Klingensmith — Primary  Work. 

Alice  E.  Hall — Drawing. 

Mrs.  Jennie  Ray  Ormsby — Reading  and  Physical  Culture. 

Norma  Allen — Kindergarten  Director. 

Mrs.  Martha  J.  Moderwell — General  Substitute. 

HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Chester  T.  Lane — Principal,  Latin  and  Geometry. 
Mary  L.  Jay — Assistant  Principal — English. 
Katharine  Blynn — Mathematics. 

A.  B.  Crowe — Physics  and  Chemistry. 
E.   Louise   Hamilton — English. 
Mary  O.  Kolb — History. 

W.  L.  McMillen— English. 

J.  A.  Price — Physical  Geography  and  Algebra. 

Carrie  May  Sperry — Latin. 

H.  A.  Voorhees — Botany. 

B.  C.  VonKahlden — German  and  Greek. 

Bertha  E.  Hall — Free  Hand  and  Mechanical  Drawing. 

BLOOMINGDALE  SCHOOL. 
Corner  Marion  and  Second  Streets. 

Macphail,  Margaret  M. — Principal. Campbell,  Margaret — 3 A  3B. 

McClure,  Mary  E. — 7  A  7B.  Bowman,  Elizabeth  J. — 2A  2B. 

Clark,  Martha  M.— 6A  6B.  Akers,  Idella— iA  iB. 

Griffiths,  Ada  M.— 6A  6B.  Daugherty,  May  W.— iB. 

Baillie,  Annie  Y. — 5A  5B.  Tinkham,  Blanche — Kindergarten. 

Wortman,  Gertrude  G. — 5B  4A.  Fitch,  Jessie  H. — Kindergarten. 
Wiebke,  Bertha — 4 A  4B. 
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CLAY  SCHOOL. 
Corner  Washington  and  Clay  Streets. 


Lloyd,  Isabelle  R. — Principal. 
Brenton,  Marion  H.— 8A  8B. 
Habecker,  Annie — 8B  jA. 
Williams,  Addie — 7B. 
Beebe,  Eva — 6 A  6B. 
Doan,  Elizabeth — 6B   5 A. 
Humphrey,  Janet — 5 A  5B. 


Slattery,  Katherine — 4 A  4B. 
Plays,  Li  1  lias — 4B  3 A. 
Tinkham,  Grace — 3A  3B. 
Ortman,  Lilian — 2A. 
Reitze,  Helen — 2B  iA. 
Harper,  Jane  A. — iB. 


FRANKLIN  SCHOOL. 

Corner  Franklin  Avenue  and  Huffman  Street. 

Wohlfort,  Martha  E. — Principal.      Seaton,  Mary  B. — 3 A  3B. 
Pelkey,  Jennie  G. — 4A  4B.  Markey,  Georgene — iA  iB. 


HAMILTON  SCHOOL. 
Corner  Pontiac  and  Clinton  Streets. 


Fairfield,  Anna  M. — Principal. 
Snively,  Carrie  A. — 6 A  6B. 
Hebert,  Elizabeth  J.— 5A  5B. 
Kell,  Beatrice — 5B  4A. 
Cunningham,  Margaret  M. — 4B. 


Warner,  May  J. — 3A  3B. 
Arnold,  Minnie  M.— 3B  2A. 
Crosby,  Mabel  G.— 2B  iA. 
Fishering,  Harriet  B. — iB. 


HANNA  SCHOOL. 
Corner  Hanna  and  Wallace  Streets. 


Habecker,  Alice  M. — Principal. 
Gaskins,  Annette  A. — 7 A  7B. 
Hebert,  Emma  M. — 6A  6B. 
Freeman,  Elizabeth  L. — 5A  5B. 
Wolf,  Louise  M.— 5B  4A. 
Murphy,  Elizabeth  G. — 4 A  4B. 
Carter,  Edna  M.— 3A  3B. 


Austin,  Byrd  H. — 2A  2B. 
Kern,  Mary  J. — 2B  iA. 
Evans,  Katharine — iA  iB. 
Seibt,  Minnie  B.— iB. 
Felts,  Minnie  B. — Kindergarten. 
Chaska,  Elsie — Kindergarten. 
Ritter,  Bertha — German. 
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HARMER  SCHOOL. 

Corner  Harmer  and  East  Jefferson  Streets. 

Phelps,  Clara — Principal.  Scherer,  Katharine — 3 A  3B. 

Stanley,  Emma — 7A  7B.  O'Rourke,  Katharine — 2 A  2B. 

Wadge,  M.  Georgina — 6A  6B.  Saner,  Martha — 2B  IA. 

Kohn,  Fannie — 6B  5 A.  Beebe,  Katharine — iB. 

Durnell,  Addie — 5B.  Schaff,  -Sarah — German. 
Williard,  Ella  R.— 4A  4B. 

HOAGLAND  SCHOOL. 
Corner  Hoagland  Avenue  and  Butler  Street. 

Stout,  W.  E. — Principal — History  and  Physiology. 

McKeag",  Ellen — Arithmetic  and  Algebra. 

Dick,  Mary  E. — Reading,  Grammar  and  Drawing. 

Orff,  M.  Ella— 7 A  7B.  Huestis,  Bertha— 3B  2A. 

Winter,  Estelle  M. — 7B.  Foster,  Sara — 2B  iA. 

Muirhead,  Margaret — 6  A  6B.  Akers,  Carrie — iB. 

Joost,  Clara — 5A  5B.  Jackson,  Elsie — Kindergarten. 

Tennant,  Leah — 5B  4A.  Wilding,  Myrtle — Kindergarten. 

Brokaw,  Mary — 4B  3A. 

HOLTON  AVE.  SCHOOL. 

Corner  Holton  Avenue   and   Creighton  Avenue. 

Armstrong,  Emma  L. — Principal.  Gorrell,  Maud  E. — 4  B  3  A. 

Morgan,  Vara— 7B  6A.  Koons,  Ida — 3  B  2A. 

Gresley,  Emma— 6B  5A.  Hatch,  Mabel  A.— 2B  iA. 

Conklin,  Joanna — 5 A  5B.  Beach,  Cornelia  A. — iB. 
Williams,  Keturah— 5B  4A. 

JEFFERSON  SCHOOL. 

Corner  Jefferson  Street  and  Fairfield  Avenue. 

Woolley,  O.  L. — Principal — Arithmetic  and  Algebra. 
Bonnell,  J.  P. — Grammar  and  Physiology. 
Chapin  Elizabeth  E. — Reading. 
Clayton,  Mabel  E. — History  and  Music. 
Trenam,  Anna  M. — Geography  and  Drawing. 
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JEFFERSON  SCHOOL.— Continued. 

Macphail,  Janet  A. — 6A  6B.  Biddle,  Caroline — 4B  3A. 

Williamson,  Edith  E. — 6B  5A.  Sinclair,  Anna  B. — 3B  2A. 

Baughman,  Eva  M. — 5B.  Williams,  Gladys  H. — 2B  iA. 

Gaskins,  Maude  A. — 4A  4B.  Ersig,  Katharine  A. — iA  iB. 

LAKESIDE  TRAINING  SCHOOL. 

Corner  Oneida  Street  and  Rivermet  Avenue. 

Montgomery,  Jessie  B. — Principal.  Frost,  Minnie  B. — 3A  3B. 
Cooke,  Frances  K. — 6A  6B.  Bentley,  Bertha  M. — 2A  2B. 

Hauck,  Caroline  A. — 5A  5B.  Bledsoe,  Bessie  E. — iA  iB. 

Stone,  Blanche — 4 A  4B. 

McCULLOCH  SCHOOL. 

Corner  McCulloch  and  Eliza  Streets. 

Foley,  Celia  C. — Principal,  iA  iB.Loney,  Ella  C. — 3A  3B 
Sauer,  Emma  M. — 4A  4B.  Miller,  Anna  L. — 2A  2B. 

MINER  SCHOOL. 

Corner  West  DeWald  and  Miner  Streets. 

Bryant,  Julia  M. — Principal.  Hartman,  Fannie — 4A  4B. 

Miner,  Leora — 6 A.  Walter,  Lora  B. — 3 A  3B. 

Christie,  Mary  E. — 6B.  Harding,  Grace  L. — 2A  2B. 

Fiske,  May  L. — 5 A.  McCracken,  Elizabeth — iA  iB. 
Webb,  Marian— 5B. 

NEBRASKA  SCHOOL. 

Corner  Fry  and  Boone  Streets. 

McKean,  Sarah  E. — Principal.  Haberkorn,  Emma  M. — 2A  2B. 
Angstman,  Clydia  M. — 4A  4B.  Muirhead,  Laura  D. — iA  iB. 
Ross,  Julia  A. — 4B  3A.  Griswold,  Emily  H. — Kindergarten. 

Bowman,  Prudence  L. — 3A  3B. 
Snowberger,  Laura  E. — Kindergarten. 
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SOUTH  WAYNE  SCHOOL. 

Corner  Indiana  Avenue  and  Cottage  Avenue. 

Abel,  Mary  A. — Principal,  2A  2B.Biegler  Maude — 3A  3B. 
Lund,  Julia  C— 4A  4B.  Fairfield,  Edith— iA  iB. 

WASHINGTON  SCHOOL. 

Corner  Union  and  Washington  Streets. 

Cochrane,  Margaret  S. — Principal.  Markey,  Mary  E. — 4A  4B. 
Smyser,   Mary — 7  A  7B.  Haberkorn,  Augusta  A. — 3A  3B. 

Murphy,  Margaret  I. — 7B  6A.         Holsworth,  Edith — 2A  2B. 
Brenton,  Helen — 6A  6B.  Lumbard,  Erne — iA  iB. 

Wickens.  Nora,  6B  5A.  Stumpf,  Martha — German. 

Geake,  Marina  J. — 5B. 

SUPPLY  TEACHERS. 

Liggett,  Blanche — 2A — Harmer. 
Liggett,  Blanche — 2A  2B — Harmer. 
Fissell,   Gertrude — 4B   3 A — Harmer. 
Benoy,  Grace — 4B   3A — Hoagland. 
Brimmer,  Mary — 4A  4B — Iiolton  Ave. 
rarham,  Edna — 4A  4B — Miner. 
Eckels,  Lola — 2A  2B — Nebraska. 
Jennie  G.  Rich — 3 A  3B — South  Wayne. 

JANITORS. 

Leidolf, Conrad — Janitor  in  Chief. 
Leinker,  C.  F. — High  School. 
Kocks,  Henry  B. — Bloomingdale  School. 
Ryan,   Patrick — Clay   School. 
Nicholls,  Charlotte — Franklin  School. 
Kramer,   Katherine — Hamilton   School. 
Perrett,   Maria — Hanna  School. 
Koenig,  Chris. — Harmer  School. 
O'Ryan,  Patrick — Hoagland  School. 
Miller,   Anna — Hoagland   School. 
Krohne,  Henry — Holton   Ave.   School. 
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Immel,  Jno. — Jefferson   School. 
Gray,  Jno. — Lakeside  School. 
Shroder,  Wm. — McCulloch  School. 
Clippinger,   Orpha— -Miner  School. 
Wilkinson,   Frank — Nebraska  School. 
Henry,  Minnie — South  Wayne  School. 
Kellermeyer,  Sophia — Washington  School. 
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